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IHTEODUCIION. 



Tub object of the Boston Monday Lectures Is to present tha 
reanlta of the freshest German, EngliBh, and American scholar" 
ship, on the more important and difficult topics concerning the 
relation of Keligion and Science. 

They were begun in the Meionoon In 1875; and the audiancea, 
gathered at noon on Mondays, were of such size as to need to be 
transferred to Fark-strcct Church In October, 1S70, and tbence to 
Tremont Tempie, which was often more than (uU'fluriiig the win- 
ter of 137C-T7, and in that of 18T7-73. 

The audiences contained large numbers of ministers, teachers, 
and other educated men. 

The thirty-flvB lectures given in 1876-77 were reported In the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, by Mr. J, E. Bacon, stenographer; and 
moat of them were republished In full in Now Tork and Lon- 
don. They are contained in the first, second, and third volumes 
of "Boston Monday Lectures," entitled "Biology," "Transcen- 
dentalism," and "Orthodoxy." 

The lectures on Biology oppose the materialistic, and not tha 
thelstic, theory of evolution. 

The lectures on Transcend en tallsra and Orthodoxy contain a 
discussion of the views of Theodore Farter. 

The thirty lectures given in 1877-78 were reported by Mr. Bacon, 
for the Advertiser, and republished in full in New Tork atid Lon- 
don. They are contained In the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes 
of "Boston Monday Lectures," entitled "Conscience," "Hered- 
ity," and " Marriage." 

Di tbe present volume some of the salient points are; — 

1. The employment of natural law only as the basis of the jualii 
Acatioa of sound views as to marriage. 



vi DTTKODUCTION". 

2. Tbe empanelling of a jury consisting chiefly of pagan arbi- 
trators, to decide what the teHching of natural law is as to mar- 
riage (Lectures I. and II.)- 

3. The presentation of Ecientiflc and unscientific contrasted 
propositions to this unprejudiced jury or symposium, supposed to 
be assembled in Pliny's villa in Italy. 

4. The swift refusal of the symposium to admit to its hospital- 
ity the supporters of the infidel attack on the family. 

5. The discussion before the jury of lax divorce-laws (Ijecture 
IV.). 

6. An osamination of the obstacles to marriage (Lecture V.). 
1, A discussion of elective affinities from Goethe's point of 

view (Lecture VII.). 

3. A study of woman's nature as cshibited in literature, espe- 
cially in Shakspeare, Gioethe, Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, and 
Plato (Lecture VIIL). 

9. An examination of the laws of morbid alterations in the 
blood (Lectures IX. and X.). 

10. A study of the pre-natal influences wlikh connect the t^ple 
of Marriage with that of Uercdit; (Lectures IX and X). 

The committee having charge of the Boston Monday LectupM 
for the coming year consists of the following gentlemen; — 
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Ill the carefal reports of Mr. Cook's Lectnrea printed 
In the Boston Daily Advertiser, were included by the 
stenographer sundry expressions (applause, &c,) indicat- 
ing the immediate and varying impresaiona with which the 
Lectures were received. Though these reports have been 
thoroughly revised by the author, the publishers have 
thought it advisable to retain these expressions. Mr. 
Cook's audiences included, in lai^c numbers, represent^ 
tivcs of the broadest scholarship, the profoundest phUoso- 
pliy, the acntest scientific research, and generally of the 
finest intellectual culture, of Boston and New England ; 
and it has seemed admissible to allow the lai'ger assembly 
to which these Lectures arc now addressed to know how 
they were received by such audiences as those to which 
they were originally delivered. 







INFIDEL ATTACK ON THE PAMILT. 

THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST LECTURE IN THE BOSTOV 

MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TBKMONT TEMPLE, FSB. It. 



To a man who is in love, the thought of another woman is 
nninteresting, if not repulsive. Instead of love being the occasion 
of all the misery of this world, as is sung by fantastic bards, I 
believe that the misery of this world is occasioned by there not 
being love enough. — Lobd Beaconsfield: Contarini Fleming, iii. 17. 

'AirenTVO* aifT^, ^rtc uvSpa rbv irapog 
Kaivolai 2£KTpotc anopa7Mva* u^Xov ^tXiJ, 

Euripides: Troad,e60. 
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IKFIDEL ATTACK ON THE FAMILY. 



PEELUDE ON CtTRKENT EVENTS. 

If the Pope is infallible, he is irreformaLle except! 
by death and a successor. Although it is difficult tO'l 
bend any one link in the papal chain, its succession I 
of links may easily change its direction. In spite of j 
the infallibility of the Papacy, the fallible elections I 
in which the Popes are chosen are a succession of 
links; and every election of an incumbent of the 
great chair at St. Peter's is an opportunity for 
changing the direction of the chain. History exhibits 
curious alterations in the policy of the Papacy, and 
proves that its mediEsval armor is far from being 
wholly impervious to the heavier weapons of mihtary 
and political necessity, however true it may be that 
the clouds of the lighter arrows of modern discussion 
drop off its breastplate like so much futile rain. Let 
us thank God that no Julius II., and no Leo X., who 
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tliOTiglit more of art than of the "fables concerning 
Christ," could now be elected to the chair in the 
Vatican. Tbis result has been effected by the prea- 
sni'e of scholarly discussion upon Romanism. The 
continuance of that pressure will nob be without vio- 1 
torious effects in time to come. We cannot exter- ^ 
minate tbe Roman Catholic Church, nor very easily 
change its name. For one, I think that it may be 
in existence twenty centuries hence, or when Mao- 
aulay's New Zealander, in the midst of a vast sol- 
itude, shall take his position on the remnant of some I 
arch of the London Bridge, to sketch tbe ruina ] 
of St. Paul's. If Romanism is not likely to change I 
its name, can it not change its nature ? The I 
proverb says that Catholicity is the strength of 
Romanism, but that Romanism is the weakness of 
Catholicity. What if Protestantism should set her- \ 
self vehemently to the task of fostering Catholicity j 
insido of Romanism, by taking the position of the old I 
Catholics, and opposing, as vigorously as in Luther'a.] 
day, not Romanists, but Romanism? Will not that j 
be tbe strategic line of effort for changing an iik- I 
fallible Pope? 

The system of ecclesiastical order perfected by the I 
management of Italians is by some regarded a 
greater triumph of the genius of the people of the | 
peninsula south of the Alps than was the Roman 
Empire. It is to be remembered that two hundred 
millions, or very nearly that number, profess the 
Romish faith. Certain it is that church machineiy 
has never bad in history such colossal power as that I 
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which is represented by the 122 vicars, the 693 bish- 
ops, the 183 archbishops, all obedient in every part 
of the world to the slightest beckoning of the Pope's 
finger on the Tiber. The temporal power is not 
likely to be insisted on with such untimely empha 
sis in the future as it has been in the past. Political 
interference witli strong nations is likely to become 
unfashionable, even with Vatican Romanism. 

Pius IX. was himself a reformer in his youth. It 
ia supposed that he never quite gave up his zeal for 
Italian unity. Of coiirse bo many men who were 
not religious defended the political enterprise which 
Garibaldi led, and which finally the brave Victor 
Emmanuel carried to success, that a Pope pledged 
to conservatism could not very well appear at its 
front. It is not surprising that Pius IX., soon after 
his succession to the papal chair, was thrown into 
the background, instead of being placed in the fore- 
grotind of political reforms. But it is said, in spite 
of the fulminations he now and then officially issued 
against Victor Emmanuel, that he retained always 
his friendship for that king. Certain it is that Italy 
had in it combustible material both for moral and 
political reforms ; but Romanism did not kindle it. 

What is Protestantism not doing that it could 
do for the Romish nations of the globe? What ia 
their condition? Glance from St. Peter's around the 
planet, and compare Catholic countries with Protes- 
tant. Let us not forget King Bomba. Let us not for- 
get how Italy has been sUeed and peeled and seared. 
ilut, every thing considered, has Italy suffered more 
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since Luther's time than Germany did under the 
Thirty Years' War ? Have cannon-wheels and sabrea 
injured her more since the period of the Reformation 
than they have injured Germany ? Has she been 
the battlefield of all the European wars, as Germany 
has been? Where are the demoralizing influences 
in Italy to account for her inferiority to Prussia 
to-day as a moral, intellectual, and political force 
on the globe ? Put into contrast Italy and Prussia. 
North Germany, as compared with Italy, has many 
physical disadvantages, — a poor soU, an inclement 
climate. We know what the German universities are, 
as compared with the Italian ; what German literature 
is, as compared with the Italian in the last hundred 
years. I was assured in Rome by a most scholarly 
and painstaking Itahan statistician, that whea the 
Papal states, in which the Pope had his own way, 
fell into the hands of Victor Emmanuel, a less 
proportion of the adult inhabitants could read and 
write than in the darkest provinces of Spain. 

Contrast Spain with England, or Portugal with 
Scotland. Edmund Burke called Spain a stranded 
whale on the coast of Europe. Why has it not had 
recuperative force enough to flounder back into the 
sea ? yow is it that Protestant nations not greatly 
favored by climate or position strike into the van- 
guard of progress, while the moat favored, semi- 
tropical Catholic countries drop behind, fall into 
ignorance, pauperism, general decay, and exhibit so 
little recuperative force? Compare the Catholic 
and Protestant cantons of Switzerland. Dickens 
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Bays you would perceive the difference in their 
condition, even if you walked across the borders 
between them in the night. 

Do you say that climate is against the semi-tropical , 
territoriea of the Latin races? Very well: cross th« f 
ocean, and study Canada, It has two ends, an east- 
ern and a western, and the climate does not differ 
vastlyin the two seetions ; but the state of society , 
does 1 It has been my fortune to be mobbed on the 
St. Lawrence for temperately asserting in defence 
of a Protestant colportor, who was my companion, 
that I did not believe that a priest couid raise the 
dead. I have travelled, I suppose, a hundred miles 
on foot along the banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
not been able to find a single cottage of an Iiabitant 
— this was twenty years ago — in which I could hava ■ 
obtained an amanuensis to write a letter to my 
friends, if I had been too sick to write one myself, or 
have found a Bible in the vernacular tongue. One 
is surprised in Canada to this moment, in the eastern 
and Romish portion of the Dominion, to find the 
rural popidation very largely in a state of prolonged 
childhood, just such as characterizes the agricultural 
populations of Italy and South Germany and Austria. 
In Western Canada wo have the brain of the Domin- 
ion, and a heart and enterprise that are reaching out 
their arms to clasp Manitoba and the fat valley of the 
Saskatchewan and the Pacific. Western Canada is a 
Protestant region ; and its recuperative force, its pro- 
gressive valor, contrast sharply with the lassitude i 
of Eastern Canada, and result very largely from ita < 
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different church life. I know how beautiful tho 
shores of a portion of the eastern provinces havo 
been made by the marvellous local sorcery east 
upon them in a famous New-England poem. An 
Evangeline, indeed, may bfi born in a Catholic 
firovince; but, if you come closely into contact 
with the Bocial life of the villages of the type 
of Grand Pr^, you will find that, little by little, 
they lose their hold upon your fancy. Little by 
little, as stories, probably not well authenticated in 
nine cases out of ten, but with something behind 
them in one ease out of ten, remind you of charges 
which caused a convent to be burned once yonder 
in sight of Bunker Hill, you begin to doubt whether 
it is best, after all, to bring up young men and 
maidens in an undisturbed Romish style. 

The truth is, that to-day, in Eastern Canada, the 
progress of the newspaper press in popular influence, 
and the advance of education, are preparing a lai^e 
revolt against priestly power. There is hardly a more 
promising field on this continent for Protestant effort 
than Lower Canada in its present gradual emergence 
from a state of subserviency to Romanism, and in its 
contagious quickening by the Protestant spirit of 
education and self-rule. We have many faults which 
I hope tlie Canadian Romanist will not copy. The 
Catholic peasant of Eastern Canada is reverent ; he 
is docile under religious instruction ; he is cheerful 
under hard tasks ; he is not without vague religious 
aspirations, which seem to have come down to hini 
by hereditary descent. But he is at the same time 
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choked by ignorance and, in many cases, by Bubser- j 
viency to superstition. It was my fortune once 
ride from Pointe-aux-Trembles to Montreal, when ^ 
a driver said to me, " Do you notice how the fielda j 
are left desolate on account o£ the grasshopper 
scourge?" — "Yes, sir," — Do you know that 1 
summer we implored the aid of our priests to rid us I 
of this plague?" — "No, sir." — "Well, you shoidd 
know what these small buildings placed at intervals 
at the side of the way were made for. The priests 1 
offered prayer in them when the grasshopper plague 
was here last summer. They came into these struc- 
tures by the roadside, and burned incense, and of- 
fered prayers." The man was perfectly in earnest, 
and thoroughly honest. " And, sir, the grasshoppers i 
began to leap over each other in billows. They had 
eaten up the very fences previous to the swinging t 
the censers ; but they jumped over and over and over , 
eaijh otlier and away from the censers, until there was 
not a grasshopper left on our fields." — "Why have 
you not swung the censers this season ? " — " It is for ,, 
our sins. The priests will not interfere." I was then ] 
within sixty miles of the United States, 

Who does not see that, in the present posture of 
the Latin and the Saxon races, so far as they are ( 
touched by Romanism, we have a loud call for the ' 
inspiri*^ing of all Protestant endeavor in the Latin ■ 
nations? Where are the men to go to Mexico to , 
occupy to the full the opportunity opening there? 
lu Colorado there is now in process of construction ] 
a college which hopes to stand as a lighthouse for the 1 
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range of the Rocky Mountains and the great valley 
betw-een the Sierras and Colorado. Conversing 
lately with its president and with a bishop from 
Mexico, I found a concert of action l>etween Protes- 
tants in that southern nation and in the western por- 
tion of our own, for spreatling abroad the light 
through the desolate valley of the Colorado, and 
sonthward into the sandy stretches of Northern Mex- 
ico, and then upward to those highlands of Central 
Mexico, which are ultimately to contain a great 
population. A railway is being built southward from 
Denver, and will reach, before many years, the city 
of the Montezumas. It wiU awaken the Spanish 
villages on its route. How subHme is the duty of 
lighting college beacons to blaze afar from the Rocky 
Mountains and the Mexican heights ! " We have," 
says President Tenney, " mediaeval Spanish Catholi- 
cism voting in Colorado. If the Spirit of the Lord 
descends with tongues of fire on a Christian college 
in the New West, it is likely that one of the tongues 
■will be Spanish." (TEtTNEr, E. P., President of Colo- 
rado College, The New West, pp. 39, 40. Boston, 1878.) 
Where are the men who can fiU up the openings in 
Lower Canada? Where are the men to teach a 
pure gospel in Portugal and in Spain? Where are 
the men that can carry the light of Protestantism 
to the very edges of the windows of the Vatican, 
open the Scriptures under the dome of St. Peter's, 
and show Rome what she never has seen, a Protes- 
tant cliurch of great power doing its duty thoroughly? 
[Applause.] 
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Go to the secretaries who are watching the Latin 
races in their relations to Romanism. Ascertain the 
secret whisper of experts on this theme. It is that 
Romanism at this moment is discouraged on account 
of the number of defections from Romanism in the 
Latin races. In Spain, in Portugal, in Italy, in Mex- 
ico, there are great stretches of popular, to say notli- 
ing of educated, defection. The word of the hour 
with the Jesuit party is, " Let us occupy the Saxon 
zone. Let us remember what support wo have had 
from perverts in the last fifty years. A Newman, a 
Bronson, a Cardinal Manning, a Tractarian party in 
Oxford and elsewhere, have been our most effective 
apologists. Let us remember tliat the future church 
of the globe is in the hands of Saxon nations. As 
we are failing to hold our own zone of the Latin 
centres, let us make an attack, not only upon the 
religious faith, but upon the political quiet, of Ger- 
many, of Scotland, of England, and of the United 
States. We Jesuits Lave had a bad name since Pas- 
cal wrote his Provencal letters ; but we ont!e knew 
how to manage courts, and shall we not learn how to 
manage political parties ? Once we led because we 
were better teachers than other men : shall we not 
lead now because we are better politicians? Who 
does not know tliat the world is more and rai 
governed by popular suffrage ? Who does not know 
that two hundred million jreople are behind us, and 
have hitherto followed our political as well as reli- 
gions bidding? Who does not know, that, if a politi- 
cian sees in our hands the power to mass the Bomisli 
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vote, he i8 ours, unless he is more honest than mo£ 
politiciaua are?" [Applause.] This eoliloquy of- 
the Jesuit power is heard oftener on the Tiber than 
we think. It seems to have been overheard by Bis- 
marck and Gladstone, but not by America. It is 
the explanation of the Pope's remark that America 
is the hope of Romanism. Its success is expected 
here through the political worth of the Romish vote 
in the quarrels of American parties. [Applause.] 

There is no way of intimidating politicians of the 
unscrupulous sort, except by massing votes ; and 
there is no way to mass votes, except by agitation. 
We must, therefore, occasionally, difGcult as the 
topic is, speak very frankly as to the divided alle- 
giance of Romanists. The creed of Pope Pius IV. 
ia put for subscription before every priest and every 
bishop. Every convert to Romanism must signify 
his assent to it. One of its sections reads, "I do 
give allegiance to the bishop of Rome;" and the 
sense is, "I do give pohtical as well as religious 
allegiance." 

Let ua remember, however, that a great body of 
the Romish Church in republican countries is edu- 
cated by general custom into distrust of priestly 
rule. Let ua st-and by the Roman laity when they do 
not stand by their oath of allegiance to the bishop on 
the Tiber. [Applause.] Let us take Bismarck and 
Gladstflne for our leaders in regard to all domestic 
remedies £^inst Catholic usurpation and disloyalty. 
[Applause.] Let ua have it understood from the 
first, that there are some ecclesiastical political mar 
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noiuTres which cannot be carried through in America, 
nor even begun, without a protest that will amount 
to an explosion. [Applause.] 

THE LECTUEE. 
After the Greek reformer Phooion, who resembles 
our Washington, had drunk the hemlock, the politi- 
cal party which had put him to death refused him 
burial in Attic soil. No Athenian was permitted to 
kindle the funeral pyre on which he was to be laid ; 
none who belonged to Attica dared assist at his 
funeral. The ages remember Phocion. Thcj ought 
not to forget hia wife. Eleusis lies not a dozen miles 
to the west from Athens, and many of you have 
seen the white sacred road which leads through the 
pass of Daphne from the AcropoHa to that city. In 
the concealment of evening the wife of Phocion, with 
her handmaids, and with a man whose name Plu- 
tarch has preserved for us as Canopion, went through 
the groves in which Plato had taught his scholars ; 
ascended the pass of Daphne in the midnight, came 
down on the other side, found the border-line be- 
tween Attica and Megara, took Phociou"s remauia 
over the border, obtained fire from beyond the iron- 
tier of Megara to Ught the funeral pile ; and, when 
the obsequies were completed, erected there an empty 
tomb, and performed the customary libations. Then 
the wife gathered up the bones of Phocion in her 
lap, carried them back by night to her own house in 
Athens, and buried them, says Plutarch, under the 
hearthstone, and uttered over them this prayer: 
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" Blessed hearth, to your custody I commit the re- 
mains of a good and brave man ; and, I beseech you, 
protect and restore them to the sepulchre of hia 
fathers when the Athenians return to their right 
minds." {PLtJTAEOIl's Lives, Phocion, at the end. 
Dryden'a translation, ed. by Clough.) That was 
in the year 317, before Christ. The memory of 
this scene has been authentically preserved for us 
more than two thousand years. Has paganism any 
ideals as to the family? Has human nature any 
crystalline waters bursting out from those arid rocks 
which lie beyond tlie range of the falling showers 
of Christianity? Certain it is, that if we go out 
boldly upon the desolate pagan waste, and study the 
waters that burst forth, not from the swamps that lie 
on tho am-face, not from any oozy region wliere the 
mere sediment of discussion settles, and where the 
amphibious croaking troops of slimy leprosy have 
their home, but go out until we find the waters that 
burst from the lowest, innermost depths of tho pagan 
native granite, the quality of that sweet crystalline 
water, and of the water that drops in showers from 
the Christian heavens, will be found to be the same. 
[Applause.] 

Xenophon tells us of Cyrus, and we remember 
him ; but the centuries ought not to forget Panthea, 
who was once a captive of this king. She had op- 
portunity to desert her husband for any life she 
pleased to choose, even were it that of a queen in the 
court of Cyrus, Xenophon, an old Greek who had 
heoLxl Qothtog of Christianity, site down to write 
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romance, stating what man ought to be. He tells 
the story of this Paiithea to illustrate Lis ideal of 
family life. The woman was the wife of Abradatus, 
and she had married hira with a supreme afTection. 
When she became the captive of Cyrus, the king 
asked her where her home was. " On the bosom of 
my husband," was in substance her answer. '*Do 
you wish to return home in spite of the possibilitita 
before you here?" — "Send me swiftly," When she 
had been restored by Cyrus to Abradatus, she was 
desirous of showing ber gratitude, and so induced her 
husband to enter the army of Cyrus, and defend that 
king in battle. As ber husband was about leaving 
her, she brought him what she had secretly pre- 
pared, a set of ornaments for his armor. She bad a 
helmet also, and breastplate and greaves, and put 
upon liim gloves which bad been filled with iron 
links by her own hands. She said, " If ever there 
was a woman that regarded her husband more than 
her own soul, I am that woman," This is Xeno- 
pbou'a language ( C'yropedia, book vi, chap. iv,). Here 
ia a spring bursting out of the depths of pagan soiL 
Notice its quality. If you see .its flashing here, and 
are dazzled by it, look into the original documents, 
and you will be dazzled yet more. She put upon 
her husband the armor, and said, "Although I care 
more for you than for my soul, I certainly would 
rather choose to be put under ground jointly with 
you, while you approve yourself a hrave man, t 
to live dishonored with you in dishonor; so much do 
I think you and myself worthy of the noblest things." 
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Then the door waa shut, and she kissed the chariot 
seat; and, as it moved away, she followed after it 
unperceived until Abradatus, looking back, eaid, 
"Take courage, Panthea. Farewell; and now re- 
turn." After the battle the news came of the death 
of Abradatus. She had his corpse brought to the 
river Pactolus, She caused it to be prepared for 
burial ; she sat down beside it ; she covered her face ; 
she put her face upon her knees. Cyrus came, 
Xenophon says, and, looking upon the scene wept, 
and then took hold of the right hand of Abradatus, 
as it lay there a part of the remains, and the hand 
came off the arm. "Why need you disturb him?" 
said the woman. " The rest of the body is in the 
same condition." And she took the hand from Cyrus, 
and kissed it, and put it back upon the wrist, and 
covered the face of her husband and her own- 
When Cyi'us began to renew hia offers, and assured 
her that she should not want honor, and asked where 
she wished to be conveyed, she said, " Be assured, sir, 
that I will not conceal from you to whom it is that I 
desire to go." (^Cyropedia, book vii. chap, iii.') She 
begged then to be left alone, even by her servants. 
One maid remained with her. I cannot justify Pan- 
thea in every thing. She had been brought up to 
the stem opinions which sanctioned suicide. What 
she did waa to tell her maid to cover her in tb» same 
mantle with her husband; then she smote J^rself, 
put her head upon his breast, and fell asleep. 

Great Nature is in that I You wish nie to teach 
what science proclaims concerning family lif* C I 
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ask you to go back to the deepest springs of 
,11 experience. These women, Phocion's wife 
and the wife of Abradatiis, are sisters to us all, and 
helpers to every age. They are crystalliaie water 
borating up from the innermost rifts of human nature 
and society, and one in its purity with that rain 
which falls on all the hills, and is the real souri^e, 
after all, of every one of these crystaUiue springs. 
[Applause.] 

Well, but you say. Lord Byron has taught us that 
somewhere a Christian maiden nursed her father in 
prison, and that no such family virtues were to he 
found in heathendom. Will you go with me to that 
museum at Naples where Pompeiian relics that can- 
not be seen by both sexes together are exhibited in 
one quarter of the collection ? Go with me to Pom- 
peii, which seems to have been justly cursed of God; 
and in the ashes there I will show you the place 
where men found what now is on the wall of the 
museum at Naples for the eyes of every nation to 
look upon, — a picture of a gray-haired man in a 
prison with a light streaming through the barred 
windows. When was this picture made? Before 
k Pompeii was destroyed. Where was this picture 
reverenced? In that soft Italian watering-place, 
one of the worst spots, even in Italy, in that age. 
In the ruins uncovered lately on the Palatine Hil!, 
we find none of the infamous Pompeiian affairs. The 
watering-places appear corrupt in that time as they 
do now. Even Rome has not been able to unearth 
any thing equally infamous with some things found 
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at Pompeii. But out of Pompeii, from the very heart 
of that festering poi-tion of heathendom, this picture 
has been taken of a father in his age, and in impris- 
onment, and obtaining his nourishment from his 
daughter's breast. You say that story Byron has 
told us. I say that story heathendom has told us, 
find that there again we have great Nature, a sister 
and helper of U3 all; and that on this theme any 
man who wishes to know what is natural, what is 
scientific, must take not the amphibian pools, but 
these crystalline springs, for his answer. [Applause.] 
Stand there, Pompeiian daughter ; stand here, Pan- 
thea; stand here, Phocion's wife: and come up bithei 
and confront them, Strauss, Schoepenhauer, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and any leprous free-lovers that undermine 
American society, [Applause.] Come up here 1 Come 
up here I for this discussion is not in a corner. New 
England listens to what this audience says, although 
not to what your poor lecturer may utter. Come up 
here, and face, not the Bible, but this pagan libation. 
I pour it out here from goblet after goblet. I might 
have made the examples stretch out in a long line. 
Do you stand here, underminers of the family life, 
and gaze into the eyes of these women while we 
discuss your theories ! In the mood brought to you 
by these examples, are you ready to Usten without 
prejudice to these theories? We must put aside all 
prejudice ! Yes, just so soon as the fundamentals of 
the nature of things do. We must put aside all 
partisanship, and discuss every thing in a scientific 
manner, without any heat, without the least rhetoric, 
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without any eipressiveneaa in style ; we must be cool, 
balanced, and give every side a fair hearing I Yea, 
we will bo cool if the heart of the nature of things is 
cool on family life I We will have no opinion, if the 
very structure of human nature has no opinion on 
this theme 1 As we speak of home and love and of 
family life, and its sanctities and sanctions, we will 
uiie tame phrases, and avoid every tiling expreasive, 
if Almighty God, in the supreme instincts of the soul, 
telU us that we must : otherwise, not. [Applause.] 
David Hamo hag said that " it is contrary to the 
interest of civil society, that men should have entire 
liberty" in infamous matters; "but, as this interest 
is weaker than in the case of the female sex, the 
moral obligation arising from it must be proportion- 
ately weaker." (^Treatise of Human Nature, book iii. 
part ii. sect, xii.) The first man I wish to con- 
front Phocion's wife and Panthea's eyes is whoever 
is foremost in opposing the principles these examples 
illustrate. Come forward here, whoever by theory 
or practice has assisted in undermining family life. 
You must look into tho nature of things, and by that 
I mean the eyes of this Pompeiiau maiden and of all 
who resemble her. I mean the eyes of Phocion's 
wife ana of all who resemble her, I affirm that, if 
Strauss's ideas of marriage and divorce had had free 
course in five centuries previous to the appearance 
of these characters on the globe, they never would 
have appeared ; that these springs would have been ■ 
choked ; and that any refreshment we have for our 
thirst as we quaff these pure waters would have been 
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denied to U3 and the eenttiries, Panthea looks into* 
Eousseau's eyes, Phocion'a wife looks into Strauss's 
eyes, this Pompeiian maiden looks into Swinhurne's 
eyes, and you look into their eyes, following those of 
these women ; and, in the name of science, all leprosy 
quails. Long experience gives it no following. Long 
experience meets it with a prolonged hiss and curse ! 
I open Schoepenhauer, an angular erratic and mis- 
anthrope, you say, and yet he is temporarily one of 
the most popular of the non-academic philosophers 
of Germany; and I read that "marriage is the doub- 
ling of our duties and the halving of our rights." A 
waning class of materialists, whom Germany exe- 
crates under the name of the Fleshly School of Phi- 
losophy, defend polygamy, Schoepenhauer is better 
known in Germany than here ; and, if I may whisper 
tlio whole truth, it is that there is authority for say- 
ing that he deserted his mother and his sisters, lived 
in considerable comfort himself, allowed them to pass 
through life usually in want, and that his references 
to marriage have behind them a life which would 
be a sufficient reply to his theory, if only the life 
could be blazoned out before the world as the 
theory has been. Ask shrewd men who know the 
facts, and you will find a similar statement true of 
the majority of our social deformers. I open the infi- 
del Strauss, and I find him saying in so many words 
that the New Testament has " ascetic " notions con- 
cerning marriage ; that the Sermon on the Mount, 
especially, is to be criticised for lack of knowledge 
of human nature ; that we must consent to lux opto- 
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lonB and laws as to divorce ; and that, on the whole, 
the scientiiic method has nothing to show in favor of 
the Biblical ideals concerning marriage. (^Der AlU 
wad der Neue Glauhe, Leipzig, 1872, pp. 252-261.) 
Who ia Strauss? He is the leading infidel writer of 
the last fifty years in Germany, although outgrown 
now. This book of his I brought from the Rhine 
when arrows were falling on it thick and fast, not 
from conservative ranks, but from materialistic and 
rationalistic. Upon the appearance of this work, — 
"The Old and New Faith," — Strauss'a former sup 
porters said, "We cannot indorse many of these 
propositions, although mixed with what we call sound 
philosophy. We cannot defend this last book." 
And yet Strauss, in this volume, tries to moke a com- 
plete cathedral out of his system, and to bring it into 
architectural symmetry. One of the central arches 
in it stands on this proposition, that we must discard, 
as unscientific, such ideas coDCerniug marriage as the 
Bible supports. 

Let Strauss continue to look into the eyes of 
Panthea. 

There are two styles of attack on family life : one, 
that of bold infidelity ; and the other, that of false 
I'eligion. Must I mention Swedenliorg as an exam- 
l)le of the latter form of assault ? Distinguish always 
Swedenborg from Swedenborgianism. You will not 
understand me to accuse Swedenborgianism of a cen- 
tral mischief which must be charged upon Sweden- 
borg, I have reverence for that religious body which 
\a called Swedenhotgiau. Its life by no means con 
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forms to every tiling in Swedenborg's writings. He 
did not write tlio articles of its creed. Although no 
one can call Swedenborg an infidel, he is a representa- 
tive of the attack of false religion upon Christian ideas 
concerning the family life. This style of teaching 
twaddles and twaddles ; talks religiosity instead of 
religion ; drops into sentimentality j and finally, out 
of softness and effeminateness, and a false philosophy, 
justifying both, comes to set God's word itself on 
the side of license ; and, looking through the colored 
glass of its own erratic constitution, believes the 
universe to be of the colors of the windows through 
which it gazes. What does Swedenborg say? I 
suppose that if he were on the globe to-day, he 
would cancel most of the infamous teacliing that can 
be cited from him now; but hero is bis unsectarian 
biographer. White (Swedesboeq, His Life and 
Writinga, Loudon, 18C7, vol. ii. pp. 418, 419; see 
also Conj. Love, by Swedenborq, paragraphs 444 to 
476 inclusive), and he is obliged to write page after 
pnge of declamation against Swedenborg's brutal 
neglect of one cljisa of women. There are, indeed, 
in portions of Swedenborg's writings, lofty thoughts 
concerning marriage. Some of the subtlest propo- 
sitions ever put before the world on this topic, he has 
advocated; but it is not to be concealed tliat one 
part of the system of thought wliicli he represents, 
and for which no one should make the denomination 
called by his name responsible, since its scholars 
practically repudiate him as this biographer does, ji 
tifies things which would give Sodom gladness. 
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The detestable Oneidji Community is an example 

of false religion more loathsome than even Jilormon- 
isni or Mohammedanism. But bring up Islam, bring 
up Mormonism, bring up Oneida and Wallingford, 
bring up every scheme that has undertaken to show 
that natural law is not harmonious vrith the scrip- 
tural ideas concerning marriage and the family 
life, and let them all gaze here into the eyes of 
these pagan women, and of aU who have resembled 
them. 

I ask now these different gazers to listen, and 
what do they hear? The curse of womanhood. 
They hear the curse of manhood, too. They 1 
the curse of experience. The curse of old Rome ia 
audible ; for, as our Woolsey says, she rose by the 
sanctity of family life, and fell when the sanctity 
was undermined. (Ex-President Woolsev, IH- 
vorce, chap, i.) But tell these women what has hap- 
pened since their time. Let them know how Cicero, 
one of the best of the Romans, put away his wife 
Terentia, for no offence, and married Publilia, that 
he might pay his debts, and lived with her but ( 
year. How would the flaming indignation of Pan- 
thea, and Phocion's wife, and this Pompeiian maiden, 
lise to a wtutc heat, when it bad only a red heat 
before, could you teR them what has happened since 
their time, and could you whisper to these women 
that we have had loftier ideals taught the ages! 
After we have had eighteen hundred years' experi- 
-ence of what pure families can do, after we have 
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been taught, not only at th'e mouth of science, but 
at that of higher authority, how to manage the 
family, what would not their indignation be I 

My first business is to impanel a jury consiating 
chiefly of pagan arbitrators. ' These three women, 
Phocion's wife, Panthea, and the Pompeiian daughter, 
shall have the earliest places on this unprejudiced 
tribunal, 

If yon could bring before them a tithe of the deg- 
radation that has come from the divergence of the 
ages from their natural ideals, and of the blessing 
that has come from adherence to these ideals, would 
you not find Panthea looking into Strauss'a eyes, 
into Swede n'borg's, into the eyes of Schoepenhauer 
and Swinburne and the rest, with overawing curse ? 
But what if the free-lovers of our modern day were 
to come up here, and gaze into the eyes of these 
three women, and all whom they represent? What 
if a certain Victoria on this side the sea, who is at 
the bottom of her sex, as the Victoria on the other 
side is at the top [applause], could meet the eyes of 
her own sex at its best, and thus ascertain what is 
natural ? 

Let these three pagan female souls gaze into the 
eyes of the souls of men who are neither masculine 
nor feminine, but so corrupt in theory or practice 
that nothing can make either sweet — I fear, not 
even a woman's curse. This condemnation comes 
from the depths of the human soul. Its lightnings 
B cannot be averted in the name of the scieotiflo 
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method. Look down the ages, Panthea and Phocion's 
wife, and thou Pompeiian daughter, into the eyes of 
all Swinburnes and Rousseaus. Mrs. Browning^s 
words are those of science, — 

** A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Ib very bitter and salt and good*** 

[Applause.] 
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A SUPREME AFFECTION BETWEEN TWO. 

THB ONB HUNDRED AND SECOND LECTT7BB IN THE BOSTON 

MONDAY LBCTUBESHIPy DELIYEBED IN 

T8BMONT TEMPLE, FBB. 21. 




Bat ODly three in all Gad'a nnlveiae 

Have beoid this word tbou hastsald: Himself, be«ld4 

Thee speaking and me listfloing! and replied 

One of oa . . . thai was GodI . . . and laid the cnme 

Bo darkly on uiy oyulids as to amorce 

My Bight tram seeiag tbee, — that if I had died. 

The dealhweighta placed there would have signlfiod 

Less absolute esclasion. Nay is worse 

From Qod tliau from all others, O my tricndl 

Men could not part ua with their worldly jars, 

Nor the seas change ua, nor the tempests bend: 

Our bauds would touch tor all the moautaiu-baia: — 

And, heaven being rolled between us at the end, 

'Wa should but vow the tast«i for the stars. 

Mbs. Bbownimo; FoJivguese Sonnet 

Felices ter et ampllus, 

QuoB Irrupta tenet copula, nee, malia 
Dirulsua quorimoniis, 

finptemft ciQus solvet amor die. 

Hoiucb: Ode L 13, it. 



A SUPREME AFFECTION BETWEEN TWO. 

PEBLUDB ON CHEEENT EVENTS. 

Allow me to put two dignified political Bcenea 
into contrast, one American and the other English, 
Both are described by eye-witnesses, 



" A distinguished senator strolled back and forth, with tliat 
spongy and tmcettain action of the knees, which plaintively 
suggests tliat one foot or the other has been canglit in a ekein 
of sewing-silk. lUa arms went around every maa he met, ut 
some maudlin embrace ; and both aides of hia desk were 
needed when ho rose to vote. There waa another aenator, dia- 
ttDguiahed for his opposition to the pending bill, who dia- 
played great anxiety 'to strike out the second lino of the 
word government;' finally, by help of diligent whispering, a 
maU prompting and supporting on each aide, gave his amend- 
ment correctly, dropped back in a drunken stupor ; the amend' 
ment was voted down; he woke, roae, repeated iiis amendment, 
repeated it the third time (senators around him nearly crazy 
'with mirth), and, at last persuaded in hia befogged mind, 
be tottered from group to group, denouncing the unfairness 
of a vote oa his amendment 'while I waa down at dinner.' 
lie dined at five; the amendment was voted on after ten. Still 
a third senator, for thirty years the honored leader of a great 
party in a great State, passed from faia seat to the cloak -roiini, 
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and the cloak-room to his seat, oaly by wide-apart steps aocl 
Bupporting chairs, and when he reached hia seat fell there into 
B, drunten sleep, in one of the panses of a debate in which ha 
was endearoriog to join, and did join when ha awoke — having 
slept with a man thundering at him, two feet from his desk — 
with incoherent exclamations and doubtftil auBwers to a simple, 
plain, and easy question. There were other senators less noiay 
and farther gone, — one at full length on Lis desk and chair, — 
legislating on the silver question, as Congress insists on legis- 
lating on that, and many other questions, — eyes shut, and 
mouth wide open." 

Macaulay describes the corresponding English 
scene ; and every syllable in the picture has a vivid, 
trustworthy gleam. ' 

"LordNorreyswas whistling, and making all sorts of noiaea. 
Lord Maidstono was so ill-mannered, that I hope he was dnmk. 
At last, after much grossly indecent conduct, at which Lord 
Eliot expressed his disgust to me, a furious outbreak took 
place. O'Conaell was so rudely interrupted, that he used the 
oapression 'beastly bellowinga.' Then rose such an uproar aa 
no mob at Covent Garden Theatre, no crowd of Chartists in 
front of a hustings, ever equalled. Men on both sides stood 
up, shook their fists, and bawled at the top of their voices. 
O'Counell raged like a mad bull, and our people, — I, tor one, 
— while regretting and condemning his violence, thought it 
much extenuated by the provocation. Charles Butler spoke 
with talent, aa he always does; and with earnestness, dignity, 
and propriety, which he scarcely ever does. 'If,' said Lord 
Maidstone to O'Conncll, 'the word beastly is retracted, I shall 
be satisfied. If not, I shall not be satisfied.' — 'I do not care 
■whether the noble lord is satisfied or not. ' — 'I wish you would 
give me latisf action.' — 'I advise the noble lord to can; hia 
liqnoT meekly.' At last the tumult ended from absolutephysi- 
It was past one, and the steady btllowers of 
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Ihe opposition had been honliag from six o'clock, with little 
interruption. I went home with a headache, and not in high ' 

spirita." 

The date of this English scene ia 1839. That of 
the American ia 1878. 

The peril of the present hour in the United States, 
and of many a moment in our crowded and hazard- 
ous future, ij bondage to uneducated and bewildered 
opinion. God deliver us from a pickpocket Congress 
[applause], a part of it drunk! [Applause.] 

The American scene ia in the Upper House. The ] 
British ia in the Lower House. Where is drunken 
disorder the more dangerous, — in the Senate at 
Washington, the Upper House of a republic, or in 
the Commons of Great Britain, the Lower House in 
a monarchy? You would have been surprised if j 
this scene which Macaulay describes had occurred in 
the House of Lords ; but our Senate, if its height of I 
dignity is measured by the power it possesses, ia a 
loftier body than the House of Lords. 

Is it affirmed that we ought not to be troubled by 
this last scene in the Senate, because things were 
worse thirty and fifty years ago there? It is said 
that in 1830, in the cloak-rooms, in night sessions, 
whiskey was kept on tap, and a tin cup allowed to 
swim on the surface of the hquor, inside the barrel 
or the cau. But it is affirmed that in 1878 the 
three highest oJEeers of the government refuse to 
furnish intoxicating litjuors to their guests, and that ' 
such a fashion was never before authoritatively set 
in Washington. It is said that we ought to take 
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heart irom the fact that these shameful scenes are^ 
exciting remark now, while they would not have 
done BO thirty or forty years ago, I undertake to 
affirm that there is no more honor in the Seuate now 
than there was fifty years ago, when habits of ine- 
briation were worse. It takes more courage to-dayj 
to fall into beastly habits in a senator's chair, thaa 1 
it did fifty or thirty years ago ; for public light has 
increased on this theme. Is there now more honor 
in public life than at that period of our history 
which preceded the overthrow of sound civil service 
regulations? We have had, since Washington's 
election to the Presidency, forty years of very good 
management of our civil service, and fifty years of J 
very bad; and the honor of public men seems to 1 
have been lowered vastly within the last fifty years 
as compared even with what it was under Jefferson, 
and especially with what it was under Washington. 
Although men in Washington's day drank more than 
now, although they drank more through Adams's 
day, and Jefferson's day, and Madison's, and Mon- 
roe's, it is certain that senatorial drunkenness to-day 
is a keener proof of lack of honor than it once was. 
Have inebriate Congressmen any account to settle 
with their constituents? Has the day gone by whott J 
it is a good electioneering argument for a candidatQ 
in this country, that he gets drunk? 

Charles O'Conor thinks that there lies ahead ( 
us in American history a popular demand for tl 
abolition of State taxes for public common schuol&l 
(Johnson's Ci/chjxrdia, article on Democracy.) 
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ready taxatloa for the Tnamtenance of high schools 

is unpopular in certain quarters. My topic is not 
Congressional drunkenness. This little scene points 
to the larger theme of American bondage to unedu- 
cated opinion. 

The West is filled with New-England people, and . 
its press is at sword 's-pointa with that of the sett- 
board, and with that of much of the South, on a 
great financial question, in regard to which Europe 
is on the side of the East. I take up the ablest 
British, French, and German journals, and I find - 
excoriation after excoriation of the present pick- 
pocket legislation in Congress. The paying of a 
debt by eighteen shillings to the pound cannot be 
repeated often, says England. She looks across the 
water, and remarks calmly, " We have a large debt 
here in Great Britain. We pay three per cent inter- 
est for the money we borrow. You must pay six per 
cent. On most of your debt you are paying that 
already. The rate of interest rises in proportion to- 
the badness of the security. Spendthrifts who may 
become defaulters cannot borrow money for a song," 

Test your silver legislation by the single inquiry, 
whether you can borrow money more easdy after it 
than before. The question answers itself. But who 
pays the interest on the national debt, the bond- 
holder or the tax-payer? Can an individual or a 
nation obtain lo^ interest except by good credit? 
The champion of a sound currency is the champion 
of good credit. The champion of good credit is the 
champion of low interest. The champion of low 
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interest is the champion of the tax-payer. The 
champion of inflated currency is the champion of bad 
credit. Tlie champion of bad credit is the champidn 
of high interest, and the enemy of the tax-payer. 

The silver bill is not now in such monstrous form 
as it was when it was first proposed. Congress, how- 
ever, has agreed to pay ita creditors in depreciated 
coin. Who beheves that this was its contract? 
"We promised to pay in coin.," the West says. 
" That was the language of the bond." Does any 
but bewildered opinion maintain that the govern- 
mental engagement to pay in coin did not mean coin 
of full and cot depreciated value? What could 
have been the inducement to lend money to gov- 
ernment if the promise had been to pay in depre- 
ciated metal? Everybody by the phrase payment 
" in coin " understood, of course, payment in coin of 
full commercial value. So Europe understood the 
promise, as she proves by now sending back her 
bonds with indignation. The quibbling over this 
one phrase, and the style in which millions have 
been misled by it, is not an argument in favor of 
the abolition of State taxes for common schools. 

The East believes that there was a contract made 
to pay a hundred cents on a dollar, and that nothing 
should rule the case but the contract. The widows, 
the soldiers, the people of small incomes, who, ac- 
cording to government statistics, own tlie majority of 
the bonds, understood that they were not to be paid 
in a coin of a depreciated value. [Applause.] I 
af^m that when the government promised to pay in 
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coin, it meaDt to pay in coin of full value, and not in 
coin worth only ninety-two cents on a dollar. [Ap- 
plause.] 

President Eliot o£ Harvard said the other day at 
Wew York, that the diffusion of the niere rudiments 
of education among the masses of a nation never has 
and never will prevent that nation from falling info 
great dangers. In this country we have the golden 
link of training and capacity, and an iron link ; but 
we have no silver link to connect the two. The iron 
link does not beheve in the golden link. It might 
beheva in a silver link, were such an iutcrinediate 
stage of training in existence ; and that link would 
believe in the golden. The great need of the United 
States is a wider diffusion of the intermediate higher 
education. 

I heard the silver-tongued orator of Boston assert 
yesterday that Harvard Uuiversity has never sent 
a man out from her classic shades with a heart warm 
for the people. She sent him out. [Applause.] She 
sent out Charles Sumner. She listened, in the very 
year when my class, decimated by war, left the stu- 
dious halls yonder, to a coronation commemoration 
ode for Lincoln, written by a Lowell, who has criti- 
cised America, indeed, sharply, but who is, I suppc 
as patriotic a poet as ever put pen to paper since 
John Milton was taken up into tlie Unseen. [Ap- 
plause.] Harvard cold I Her president aiBrms tliat 
she gives two and a half times more instruction to- 
day than any other college in the United States, It 
is not safe to assume that his ofScial statement is 
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an exaggeration. He assures ua in the face of the 
nation, that Harvard, wliile neglecting none of the 
humanities, is endeavoring more and more to train 
journalists, social economists, statesmen, who car' 
lead the people on practical affairs of finance and 
politics. In all ways instmction is being enlarged 
in practical directions. For one, I feel that I should 
like to go hack, and pass through the university 
again, in order to get equipment for the tasks that 
come upon a man in public life. I know now, better 
than I knew in college, what the worth is of the 
high inspiration I received there ; and I affirm that, 
for one, coming out of Harvard in the year the civil 
war closed, I came out with reverence for the An- 
di-ews and the Sumners, and the Garrisons and the 
Phillipses, and all who led us in that great historie 
epoch. No doubt, the faults of Americans have crit- 
ics yonder and in all our colleges. There are as 
many opinions in Harvard University as elsewhere. 
But foe an American to af&rm that the great uni- 
versity has done nothing but choke reform, when 
to-day she is more nearly abreast of sound popular 
sentiment than any other university in the world, 
is to foul one's own nest. [Applause.] Harvard 
needs no defence from the chai'ge that she never 
sent out a man with a heart warm for the people, 
except the names of Phillips and Sumner and Lowell, 
and those of the young martyrs whom Andrew placed 
at the perilous front in the civil war, 

Landor says that a little butter on a platter is a 
good tiling, but that the same butter melted and 
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Bprinkled over the whole tablecloth is not available. ' 
That 13 a metaphor which you will not relish, but 
which, 1 think, you will understand. God deliver 
us from bondage to an uneducated and bewQdcred ,' 
opinion of masses not educated beyond the rudi-' 
ments, and unwilling to trust the leadership of thpir 
own aona who are 1 

George Combe said that the education of the citi- 
zens of Boston in 1840 was only enough to fit them 
for that amount of political power which belongs to 
the people of Spain or Austria. 

Who are the men who have left Harvard College ? 
Some of them were charity -scholars there. I know 
a revered ex-president of that institution, who, wiien 
he was in the university, cracked stones on a macad- 
amized road to pay Ms board-bills, and in other ways, 
teaching and wiiting, carried himself through with 
great liardship. Is he now, simply because he is a 
great scholar, simply because he comes from an insti- 
tution that has the name of being aristocratic, not to 
he allowed to say any thing to the people, to the 
masses, to the suffering and the toiling millions? 
He has suffered and toiled. Our educated great 
men come often from the farms and workshops. All 
American people are of the people. Are the better- 
trained part of the people not to be regarded as 
American? Where are we, that we begin to intro-r 
duce here class prejudice between those who are edu- \ 
cated, or those whose own efforts may have secured 
to themselves a competency, and those who by shift- ) 
lessness, and by lacking enth^isiasm for education, 
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J Istand at the bottom of the social scale? God made 
iiertain differences among men ; but where there is no 
lack of opportunity, where no man can take a posi- 
tion except by deserving it, and where he cannot 
hold it long unless he doubly deserves it, and holds 
it against rivalry, it is opposition to the spirit of 
I American institutions to assail the upper part of the 
people in the name of the lower. [Applause.] 

Let us have no leading-strings for the people, ex- 
cept tliose which experience proves to be absolutely 
necessary, — intelligence and integrity, — but let ua 
have these. Break me either the one or the other of 
these bridle-stays ; give me either insufGeient intelli- 
gence or insufficient integrity ; throw down the reins 
on the neck of ignorance and unconscientiousness, 
,1.' land much graver questions than whether pubhc debts 
* shall be paid by ninety-two cents on a hundred will 
'soon be decided I A new America is before us, — an 
era of cities. (^ A fifth of our population is in great 
"^ towns at this momentr) There is no political office 
waiting for me, and I am waiting for no political 
office; but I am one citizen here, and I hope it ia 
not too much to say that some of us younger men, 
of a generation which has suffered already in sup- 
. jiort of the Union, think that the time has come 
when American bondage to uneducated and bewil- 
dered opinion should be throttled as quite as danger 
0U3 as bondage to the slaveholder. [Applai 
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THE LECTTJBE. 
Pliny the younger had two favorite villas, one in 
sight of the Mediterranean, and another at the edge 
of the Apennines. He was a pagan, but it was his 
fortune to write to the Emperor Trajan a famous 
letter, describing the habits of the early Christiana. 
He wrote another letter, which ought to be fatpous, 
and the subject of it is his wife : — 

" She loves me, the surest pledge of her virtue ; 
and adds to this a wonderful disposition to learning, 
■which she has acquired from her affection to me. 
She reads my \7ritiugs, studies them, and even gets 
,^ them by heart. You would smile to see the concern 
. she is in when 1 have a cause to plead, and the joy 
she shows when it is over. She finds means to have 
the first news brought her of the success I meet with 
in court. If I recite any thing in public, she cannot 
refrain from placing herself privately in some corner 
to hear. Sometimes she accompanies my verses with 
the lute, without any master eKcept love, the best 
of instructors. From these instances I take the most 
certain omens of om' perpetual and increasing happi- 
ness, since her affection ia not founded on my youth 
or person, which must gradually decay; but she ia 
in love with the immortal part of me." (Pliny the , , 
TOUNGEE, Letter concerning his wife Qalpumia, to heT'\ 
aunt.) 
\ Thus reads a letter which we find in the rubbish 

I produced as old Rome began to crumble, and as her 
E walls fell, the ghastly secrets dropping down in the 

I 
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dibris which haa not been all shovelled away yet 
frODi the foundations either of her evil or her good. 
There the letter aparldea like a gem ; but it is pap:an 
in every angle, and in every flash of "ight. 

Go with me now into the most pagan portion of 
our modem history, — the period represented by the 
borrors of the French Revolution, — and rake ovet 
the debris produced by the fall of the BaatiUe. Old 
secrets came to view when that prison of tyranny 
was sacked. Long-buried despair found voice. Read 
this portion of an old letter, and contrast it with 
Plinj-'s : " If, for my consolation, Monseigneur would 
grant me," says one of the prisoners, " for tlie sake 
of God and the most blessed Trinity, that I eould 
have news of my dear wife, were it only her name on 
a card, to show that she is alive, it were the greatest 
consolation I could receive, and I should forever 
bless the greatness of Monseigneur." " Poor pris- 
oner," says Carlyle, — stern Scotchman, tender aa 
any drop of dew, and yet bold aa any lion, — " poor 
prisoner, who namest thyself QuSret Dem^ry, and 
hast no other history, she is dead, — that dear wife 
of thine, — and thou art dead I 'Tis fifty years since 
thy breaking heart put this question, to be heard 
now first, and long heard, in the hearts of men." 
(^Carlyle, The French Revolution, vol, i. book v, 
chap, vii.) 

I am to ask you to assemble to-day in Pliny's villa; 
and I wish you to bring with you tliis French pris- 
oner, and also Hampden, from the death-field yonder 
bftt Chalgrove Bridge, where he met Rupert. 



You I 
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know Hampden was a close associate of Cromwell's, 

and that, attacking the enemy's ranks, he received 
two balls which entered the shoulder, and were de- 
flected into his body. His bead drooped, and hia 
iiandg sunk on the neck of bis horse. He rode feebly 
off the field; and tradition, Macaulay says, repre- 
sents him aa looking np, putting his hand upon hU 
forehead, and gazing long upon the manor-house of 
hi3 father-in-law, from which in his youth he Iiad 
taken away bis wife Elizabeth, and he tried to go 
there to die. (Macadlay, E>imy%; Lohd Nugent's 
MemoriaU of Hampden.') Stern Puritan, no doubt 
a wilted nature, desiccated by a false creed, you 
say; but Hampden's figure there, striving in death 
to ride toward the home from which he carried off 
his bride, is dignified as John Milton's, dignified as 
Cromwell's, and aa little desiccated as either. Bring 
Hampden, bring the poor French prisoner, and bring 
one other person, to Pliny's villa. Cornelia, wife 
of Titos Gracchus, the mother of the renowned 
Roman Gracchi, lived in a house wliich was once 
assailed by two serpents. The augur said that if the 
male serpent was allowed to escape, and the other 
killed, Cornelia would die before her husband ; but 
that if the female was allowed to escape, and the 
male killed, the husband would die first. Titus 
Gracchus, than whom there has never been a more 
affectionate husband, although a pagan, told the au- 
gurs at once to put fortune on the side of hia wife. 
He trusted the augurs, and their prophecy did happen 
to come true. He died before his wife, and left hoi 
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with twelve ehildren, among them the celebrated 
Gracchi. She rejected every offer of marriage, be- 
cause she said that her marriage with Titus Gracchus 
continued. She was offered the hand of Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt; but, says Valerius Maximus, old 
pagan, " The buried ashes of her husband seemed to 
lie so cold at her heart,'that the splendor of a diadem 
and all the pomp of a rich kingdom were not able to 
warm it so as to make it capable of receiving the 
impression of a new love." 

Bring Hampden, bring the French prisoner, bring 
Cornelia, bring the Pompeiian daughter of whom we 
heard lately, bring Panthea, bring Phocion's wife. 
Sit down here in PUny'a villa, in sight of the Jledi- 
terranean, or sit down in that other residence of his 
gazing on the Apennines, and watch his face and 
theirs, while I read two sets of propositions. I will 
summarize first in Pliny's presence, and in that of 
Phocion's wife and Panthea and Cornelia, what I 
suppose to be the dictate of natural law concerning 
the details of marriage. I know what I venture, hut 
I am assembling this pagan tribunal in order that we 
may have an unprejudiced hearing. It is supposed 
that those who, in modem times, have received a 
Christian education, cannot decide on this topic with- 
out prejudice ; therefore I have gathered here a jury, 
before which, in contrasted propositions, I am williiig 
to put scientific thought and unscientific concerning 
marriage, 

1. Pagan ideals of marriage make a supreme affec- 
tion its only natural basis. 
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Cornelia bows her head, so does Panthea, so does 
Phocion'a wife. Are there any free-lovers that dare 
peep into the door of Pliny'a villa after having heard 
hia letter ? Do they open a crevice or some window, 
and peer in leeringly to find where the secrets are 
here, that justify their contempt of human nature 
and their unwilliiignesa to believe that there are 
8oand hearts on the planet? If they look through 
this lattice, if they gazo through tliat crevice of a 
door yonder, if behind them any of the old Roman 
patrons of the Saturnalia stand, let both the ancient 
and modem pagans look into the face o£ this jury 
while I plead my cause. I do not wish to speak in a 
comer. Pagan idcah led this Panthea, this Cornelia, 
this Pliny, this daughter of Pompeii, to make a 
supreme affection the baaia of marriage; and they 
were acting from almighty instinct ; they were utter- 
ing the voice of untutored human nature ; they cer- 
tainly spoke without Christian prejudice. 

2. A supreme affection can exiat only between 
two. , 

Cornelia thinks that this holds good even after the 
death of one of the two. I am not asking her to 
make a rule of that proposition. There may be a 
second supreme affection, and perhaps a third; but I 
am not one of those who revere a second as a first, 
nor a third as a second. [Applause.] There were 
Roman poets who held up to contempt certain ladies 
who counted their years by the number of their 
divorces. If you wish to bring to Pliny's counte- 
nance, or to that of Phocion's wife, or to that of 
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Cornelia, a look of supreme scorn and loatMng, recite 
to them the deeds of those black spirits of the cor- 
rupt Neronic Roman days. We sec the faces of 
these women yonder through the lattice and crevice 
and the doors; and, side by side with them, those 
of the Brisbanes and the Swinburnes, our modem 
pagans. [Applause] I know where I am speaking, 
and over what thin ice I pass ; but it is not the cu.'i- 
torn of any one who reveres science to avoid difBeuI- 
ties. I have now tlirown away the use of the whole 
right wing of the army, which I might ask for as my 
support. I heheve in the Christian ideals. They, by 
and by, will be brought before us here for Pliny's con- 
sideration. They are, to my mind, aa the noon com- 
pared with a rushlight when put into contrast with 
these, the best outcome of pagan ideals. But I throw 
away the right wing, use only the left wing of the 
army, come out here upon the field to combat these 
lies and this blasphemy ; and with only the leftrhand 
wing it is as easy to defeat the modem pagans, as it 
was for Pliny to defeat the ancient^ for he had only 
the left-hand wing. 

3. lu the very nature of the case, therefore, sinoe 
a supreme affection is the only natural basis of map- 
riage, the law of monogamy is scientifically justified. 

It has already been shown here that the law of 
«>o-equal heredity justifies monogamy. Long before 
great Nature awakens in any animal moral conseious- 
ness, it begins to weed out polygamy, even from the 
brute race ; and, when at last your king of the forest 
ftf peats, the lion ia a monogamist. We find that as 
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the animals rise in the scale, there are more and more 

hints in the direction of the social arrangements which 
afterwards show themselves to be natural in the 
human case ; and that thus, from the earliest devel- 
opment o£ life up to its highest, Nature — by which 
we mean always God's will expressed in his works — 
prepares a place for the human home and for su- 
preme affections between two. Even your Sweden- 
borg, whom it was my sad duty to criticise on several 
points, says there is such a thing on the globe as a 
supreme, heavenly conjugal affection between two. 
This is a fact of history, of human experience, abso- 
lutely indisputable. Now, since this »tyle of affec- 
tion can exist only between two, the law of monog- 
amy is scientifically justified, 

4. It follows also, that, until a supreme affection 
exists, a marriage cannot take place naturally. 

Pliny assents to this, for tliis is the rule he fol- 
lowed. So do Hampden and the French prisoner 
and the Pompeiian daughter. 

5. The fact of the existence of a supreme affec- 
tion between two is to be ascertained by adequate 
tests. 

6. When only those who have an adequately tested ^ 
supreme affection for each other are married, 
i'uudamentaUy unhappy marriages will occur. 

7. Every marriage without a supreme affection 
is against natural, and ought to be against social 
lnw. 

8. When marriages are natural, according to this , 
definition, the best possible means for the presei^ 
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vation of the best of the race are brought into ac- 
tio u. 

9. When marriages are natural, according to thia 
definition, children's rights are likely to be adequately 
protected. 

10. When marriage is natural, according to thia 
definition, the family obtains in marriage its scientific 
justification. 

11. When marriages and families are natural in 
this sense, all infidel attacks on the family become 
futile and blasphemous from the point of view of the 
scientific method. 

We look through the lattice-work, and find that 
we have interested listeners among the social quacks 
and pagans of ancient and modern times, I do not 
make broad charges ; but I undertake to say this, that 
I have not met, thus far in life, any advocate of the 
blasphemous doctrines in the social range of philos- 
ophy, who has not been more or less a practiser of 
infamous theories. [Applause.] Unhappy, unnata- 
ral marriages make people declaim against natural 
marriages. But how do unhappy marriages occur? 
Ey violation of natural law proclaimed in all the 
deepest instincts, — rough, hap-hazard, audacious vio- 
lation of the most sacred instincts of man and 
woman! The inherent penalty of an unnatural 
marriage is fitly characterized as the hottest human 
Gehenna on this planet ; and men roasted there, 
women grilled on that gridiron, are indeed likely ta 
clamor about their troubles. And yet they violated 
great Nature at first, came into a red-hot cage, when 
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they might have known its bars were blaziug iron, 
had they put hands or eyes on the grating at tha 
first. We have instincts that warn us out of such 
cages I If men, shutting their eyes, i£ women, teai> 
ing out the instincts of the deepest soul, will plunge 
into cages of that sort, why, the fault ia with the 
people that plunge in, and not with the cages. I 
thank God that marriages without supreme affection 
are cages of red-hot iron, [Applause.] Wendell 
Phillips said yesterday in this city that all the black- 
ness of the picture of evil in great cities pleased him, 
for the perils of democracy are its safety. So I may 
say that the sufferings of unnatural marriages are 
God's proclamation of their unnaturalneaa. [Ap- 
plause.] Since the world began, have not people 
enough writhed in the red-hot cages of marriages 
without affection to teach the race the wisdom of the 
burned child who dreads the fire? If our eaves- 
droppers want sympathy, they had better ask me for 
it, rather than PHny. They had better ask me, be- 
cause I have been brought up in an iige of luxury, 
when advanced thought is in the air, and when more 
than one State of the American Union relaxes the 
ilivorce-laws to a point resembling that style of 
legislation which Augustus Ctesar tried to prevent. 
Pliny here has made pleas against just such divorce- 
laws as certain American commonwealths have had 
foisted upon tbeir statute-books in moments of care- 



I do not believe the deliberate sentiment of 
America justifies lax divorce-laws; but in various 
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ways, tliia topic not having had the agitation it de- 
serves, we have allowed the deformers to get a hear- 
ing, and their conspiracies to obtain power, until we 
are disgraced in certain commonwealths by a laxness 
of divorce legislation, of which our Woolsey ia 
obliged to devote a volume to exposing the errors 
and the dangers ; and he holds up old Rome at its 
beat to shame ub. Edmund Burke once was obliged 
to oppose in Parhament an unfortunate marriage 
law. He closed a passage of marvoUoua eloquence 
by these words: " Why do I speak of parental feel- 
ing? The children are parties to be considered in 
this legislation. The mover of this bill has no child." 
Chai'les James Fox, in the same debate, ruslied for- 
ward with his contagious fire of manner and of 
thought and emotion, to the speaker's desk, and took 
up the bill. The orginal draft was not so bad, but 
amendments had been tlirust into it, which altered 
it in a manner to make the whole detestable. Fox 
lifted up the bill before the gaze of Parliament. 
The amendments were written in red ink, the original 
in black. Shaking the parchment there, Fox recited 
Shakspeare's words: — 

" Look I in this place ran Cassiiia' dagger throagh 

See what a rent the envious Caaca made ; 

Through tliis the iven-beloved Brutua stabbed ; 

And as he plucked the cursed steel away, 

Mark how tlie blood of Ctesar followed it." 

In the same way I would shake before Boston cer- 
tkin Chriatian regulations originally characterizing 
our legislation on divorce ; and then, pointing out 
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red anieudmeiitH wliicii Lave been tluust into llie 
Connecticut and the Indian aparcbments, I shall l>e 

justified by you and by history in saying, " Tlirough 
tliia the well-beloved njodern Pagan stabbed : mark 
bow the blood haa followed the accursed steeb" 
[Applause.] 

Pliny assents when I say that unless marriages are 
natural, according to this definiUou, children's rights 
are likely to be but poorly protected. But wo now 
hear a serpentine whisper from under this crevice, 
and under thia lattice, " Cet children be taken care 
of by the State." I am afraid of my jury when I 
look into Cornelia's face I " The State I " Pliny says : 
" there would be no state if there were no family I " 
[Applause.] While we recall Burke 'a words, there 
i8 another whisper: " Let marriage be dissolvable at 
will." Burke eaya again, coming here in the air, 
" This speaker has no children." " Or," says Cor^ 
uelia, "if she has, her heart is that of the ostrich, 
that leaves her eggs iu the sand, and knows nothing 
of the loftiest impulse of nature aside from marital 
affection, — maternal love." [Applause.] 

An unnatural hideous whisperer, coming up, it 
would seem, from the volcanic rifts, or somewhere 
from the Pompeiian ashes, out of which infamies are 
dug up to-day, addresses Pliny, and Phocion'a wife, 
and Panthea, and Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi: 
"Let MS have a community. Let us have complex 
marriage." — " What is your name ? " — " Noyes." — 
" Where were you educated ? " — " At Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary." What a fall is there! [Ap 
plause.] 
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" Him the Almigbty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming fTom the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and comhustion. 



Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal meo, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf ■ 

. . . but bis doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him : round he throws his baleful eyes. 

Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate." 

MiLTOif, Paradise Lost, book i. 44-58. 

The ghostly propositions of sociatisiu receive oaly 
hisses from out pagan jury, for when we queHtioo 
this interlocutor we find him saying that maternal 
love must be uprooted. " Our system is to give no 
motlicr the care of her children. Christianity hag 
made all things common." We call hither Neander. 
There la a passage in the New Testament which 
afBrms that at a certain period the early Church made 
all things common ; but Neander saya it is perfectly 
evident from the context, that this contains no dec- 
laration of communism of any sort, that the subse- 
quent institutions of the apostles arc all in the line 
of sound thought and the ideals of all time, and that 
every attempt to twist out of that part of the Bible 
authority for socialism is not only idiocy, but blas- 
phemy. Kut this man does not hear Neander. Your 
poor interrupter yonder in the crevice thinks Nean- 
der waa prejudiced. Ho was Christian. And Pliny 
will walk forward, and Cornelia, Phocion's wife, and 
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this Pompeiian daughter, Hampden and the French 
prisoner ; all of them will rise, and come with Pliny 
forward, and look into this man's face. He 13 not 
there when they reach the place ! [Applause.] I 
hold in my hand a report made lately by the sjTiod 
of Central New York, and drawn by a professor of 
Hamilton College, summing up facts which I cannot 
recite here, and running a red-crooked thunderbolt 
through that infamy of Oneida ; and I hope that soon, 
what scholarship and piety have already done for 
this loathsome scandal will be done by legislation. 
[Applause.] 

[Previous to the lecture Mr. Cook read the follow- 
ing statement and request: — 

" The undersigned are of opinion tliat many important 
errors of fact in criticisma on the Monday Lectureship iire mis- 
leading the public. Will Mr. Cook have the bindneas to point 
out the more important of them?" 

This, Jlr. Cook said, was signed by doctors of 
divinity. One of the signatures was that of a theo- 
logical professor. On account of the great respectar 
bility of this request, he would venture to take a few 
minutes after one o'clock to reply to errors of fact 
which are misleading the public. [Applause.] After 
the doxology had been sung at the close of the lec- 
ture, Mr. Cook spoke as follows.] 

1. It is blunderingly proclaimed that Mr. Cook 
affirms that rationalism is on the decline in Germany. 
Whdt he said is that it is on the decline in the Ger- 
man universities among " those whose special study 
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la theology" (^Bibliotkeca Sacra, October, 1875, ' 
769), — a very different proposition. OYer and ovei 
the language used here speaks of the "specialists 
in religious science," or "the dechne of rational- 
ism among theological experts," or the greatest au- 
thorities in exegetical research. (^Transcendentalism, 
p. 29, and Orthodoxy, pp. 338-340.) A young wiuter, 
who, it seems, has been fur a short time professor in 
one of our smallest New England colleges, overlooks 
utterly this wide and reiterated distinction, and sum- 
marizes Mr, Cook's position by the phrase, " Rational- 
ism is on the decline in Germany." This proposition, 
for which Mr. Cook is no more responsible than for 
the assertion that the man in tlie moon is an Hegehan, 
the haughty critic goes on to combat elaborately by 
painstaking history and statistics. The real proposi- 
tion which this lectureship defends, and which has 
great importance, because of tlie power of specialists 
to lead all scholarly thought in Germany, the critic 
never attacks once. Nor does he attack one of the 
seven acknowledged facts Mr. Cook publislied in an 
article in the Bibhotheea Sacra (October, 1875), in 
support of this proposition, and which never have 
been questioned by criticism thi'ough the two years 
sincf that article was given to the public on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Besides, the circumstance that 
the relative number of theological students has dimin- 
iohed in Germany is brought forward as if it were 
new to Mr. Cook. The latter, as you are all aware, 
has himself fully discussed this state of facts, and 
explained it in the eightieth Monday lecture, — the 
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laat in the book entitled " Orthodoxy " (pi». 33(i- 
341). On the basis of this inexcusable misconcep- 
tion of Mr. Cook's meaning, the critic endeavors 
ilirongh page after page to raise the presumption 
that the Monday lectureship is incautious in its state- 
ments. It is amazing to find such utterly and baldly 
careless or unfair criticism in a religious periodical 
and proceeding from a professor. I do not know 
what Yale College has agoinat me, except that I left 
it, and went to Harvard. I was not turned out of 
Yale [applause], and intend not to deserve to be. 

2. The Monday Lectureship speaks neither to nor 
for ministers. This has been asserted again and 
again, until the proposition must be wearisome. 
I Over and over it has been proclaimed here, that this 
1^ lectureship is only an outlook committee, making 
^ reports which must be tested and taken for what 
they are worth. Your lectni-er has no relatives in 
I this audience. He hires nobody to come here. He 
never asked a favor of newspapers, and never will, 
] although he has been treated royally by them all. 
, [Applause.] But this critic saya that "it is under- 
stood that Mr. Cook is personally responsible fur this 
published demand of attention on the ground of es- 
tablished pre-eminence in the world of scholarship. 
Mr. Cook, through the extravagance of his claims, 
forces a strictness of criticism he would otherwise 
liave avoided." 

All this is strangely inaccurate. It is one of the 
feliinties of discussion in this lectureship, that it is 
utterly fi'ee from the bondage of being, or of wish 
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official. Mr. Cook has 




ing to be, representative ( 
asked no one to be responsible for wbat is uttered 
bere. Except by wliolly voluntary expressions, no 
one is tbua responsible. 

The lecturer on tbis platform ran some little risk, 
and runs it yet. He refused to take any parish ; and 
it was his opinion that possibly there might be inter- 
eat enough in certain great themes, on the relations 
between religion and science, to pay a man a small 
income, — not enough to provide for a. family, but 
enough to take care of a single person, liring pretty 
near the sky. That was the plan of life on which 
he came to this city. He asked nobody's financial 
support. At the present moment be lectures in this 
Temple at a loss of two hundred dollars every time 
he speaks, — so says his lecture-agent. Excuse me 
for alluding to this point ; but when I am accused, 
as I am again and again in the sceptical sheets, of 
standing here as a mercenary, then I beg leave to 
point to past voluntary risks, and present voluntary 
losses. [Applause.] Of course I know that a base- 
line in Boston is worth something to a lecturer in the 
United States ; but when a man has given a hundred 
lectures consecutively in this city, on difBcult topics, 
and printed fifty-five of them, he is tested about aa 
adequately as most lecturers are before they feel 
under their feet a sufficient groundwork for their 
.effort. [Applause.] 

This critic asserts that the intuitions are not 
every thing, and that Mr. Cook falls into confusion 
of thought by bringing forward instinct, experience, 
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I syllogism as co-ordinate testa of truth. The 
critic informs Mr, Cook that syllogism stands on 
self-evident truth ; aa amazing proposition, which I 
never heard before ! In Andover Seminary, where I 
spent four years, it was my fortune to employ the 
larger part of my leisure for two years in reading on 
logic exclusively ; and this proposition that syllo- 
gism rests on the intuitions, I had seen before I fell 
upon it in this criticism. When I make instinct 
and experiment co-ordinate with the intuitions, I 
laean to put a check upon the hazy theorizing of 
transcendentalism, falsely so called. All a priori 
reasoning, aU argument from self-evident truth, must 
be tested by experience. All I mean, as this audi- 
ence well knows, is, that wo must take these four 
tests, and find an agreement between them before we 
can feel that the earth is firm under our feet. It is 
wholly false to assert that all the four tests have not 
been used here. The definition of these different 
tests was distorted in the review; and of course it 
is easy, from a distorted definition, to draw ludicrous 
inferences. I suppose joii have heard of Dickens's 
description of the steamboat " Agawam," which he 
saw on the Connecticut. He said it was haK-pony 
power, and eighteen feet short and nine feet nar- 
row, being neither long nor wide. I am not refer- 
ring to the college, for which I have reverence and 
affection, but to the philosophy represented by this 
critic. [Applause.] 

4. A3 to the authorship of an extract from Car- 
lyle's remarks on Darwin, a virulent attack has been 
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made on this leetureahip, and is completely aDswered. 
A distinguished literary gentleman writea to me: 
" For myself, I can assure you tliat I have the most 
unreserved confidence in the lady who wrote the 
letter, I know, as well aa we can know any thing 
we do not see and hear ourselves, that Mr. Carlyle 
Baid what you have quoted in a conversation. I know 
this lady is intimate with the De Morgans, whom I 
also know, and who live a door or two from Carlyle, 
and are intimate with him. I will give you any 
statement you need to suhstantiate your quotation." 
A well-known American, a public man, was with this 
lady when the conversation occurred, and assisted 
in making a record of it, and he, in the strongest 
terms, indorses the language as authentic. The ex- 
tract was first pubhshed in America. It was copied 
into a Scottish newspaper aa a letter from Carlyle, 
and thence into the London Times, The. Spencer 
and Lecky party in London circles obtained from 
Carlyle a denial that he wrote such a letter, but not 
that such a conversation occurred, Ruakin has cited 
the words, and expressed the opinion that they will 
be long remembered, Mr. Cook has been bitterly 
assailed because his taste coincided ivith Ruskin's as 
to the propriety of diffusing this public information. 
5. In summing up the criticisms thus fiir upon that 
portion of the Monday lectures which touch biology, 
I find that the specialists who have expressed an 
opinion on that fraction of the discussions here 
"irst, ex-President Thomas Hill has written 
of the Lectures on Biology, and it is favorable 
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from beginning to end. He is assuredly a specialist 
in philosophy. He is a, great authority and a discov- 
erer in mathematical research. He has given nn- 
usual attention to biological Hcience. Next, Pro- 
fessor McCrady, who was one o£ the successors of 
Agassiz, but who had trouble with the Darwinian 
party at Cambridge as did Agassiz himself, and is 
now professor of biology in the University of the 
South, has written a review, as many of you know ; 
and it is, with the exception of a few criticisms on 
minor points, favorable. Dr. George M. Beard, a 
lecturer before the New-York Medical School, and 
mentioned with honor by Carpenter for original 
research in biology, has pubiiahed a learned work 
of three hundred pages, which has been translated 
into German with high commendation by a professor 
at the University of Jena. Tliis expert has written 
two reviews of " Biology," and both of them favor- 
able. He is the man who read the final proof-sheets 
of that book, every page of them, before it was 
issued. Professor Bowne of Boston University, who 
has published a work on Herbert Spencer, which is 
one of the best volumes that can be referred to on 
that whole topic, has reviewed " Biology " favorably. 
He has foimd fault with it on a few points, and I am 
glad be has ; but affirms that one or two criticisms 
made by him would now be changed in view of sub- 
sequent discussions here. 

Possibly I ought to say that I hold in my hand a 
letter from a distinguished physician of London, Dr. 
J. M. Winn, which begins, " iMy friend Lionel Beale 
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kindly loaned me your Boston Lectures on Biol(^ 
to read. Tim mu'-,t lie my apology for writing to 
you, and expressing the great gratification I have 
derived from a perusal of your triumphant reply to 
the arguments of the materiaJists derived from phys- 
ical science." 

It thus appears, that, out of six persons who have 
criticised " Biology " as specialists, five are for it. 
(See the opinions of the Bihliotlieca Sacra, and Brit- 
ish Quarterly, and of Professor Schiiberiein of Gotting- 
en University, and of Professor Ulrici of Halle, 
among estimates cited by the publishers in the pres- 
ent volume.) 

6. The great blunder which the few unfavorable 
critics of " Biology " fall into is, that they overlook 
the distinction drawn here between the two ques- 
tions, "Does Death End All?" and "Is the Soul 
Immortal?" These inquiries are by no means sy- 
nonymous. Answer the first in the negative, and you 
have not proved that the second is to be answered in 
the affirmative. It is true, however, that a negative 
answer to the first greatly facilitates an affirmative 
answer to the second. Answering the first nega- 
tively removes objections to an affirmative answer of 
the other. I discuss in " Biology " the first question. 
I think there is evidence that the materialists' alleged 
proof, that death doe» end all, is not good for any 
thing. This is the cetitral proposition of the book. 
Some of this proof is physiological, some psycho- 
logical. The physiological part of it has been very 
Bignificantly strengthened by the advances of micro- 
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Bcopical and biological science in the last thirty years. 
I tliink we can make it not only highly probable, but 
morally certain from physiological and psychological 
argument, that death does not end all. So far I de- 
pend on reason. As to the second question, I depend 
on revelation in the manner indicated in the " pri- 
vate creed" quoted in "Biology" (p. 306). With 
the average materialistic sceptic, however, the point 
of most importance is, to show from physiology that 
death does not end all. Upon this point, therefore, 
I have concentrated attention. Careless and narrow 
theological and scientific critics think that I am dis- 
cussing the second question, and claiming too much 
for the physiological argument, when I am only dia- 
eussing the first inquiry. The principle involved in 
the argument used here is the usual one, although 
Bome of the emphases are new. As Butler in his 
Analogy endeavors to remove objections, and then 
to bring forward the Scripture argument, so this dis- 
cussion which I give to the first question is intended 
to remove objections, and prepare the way for the 
Scriptiu-al argument on the second. 

Several critics have overlooked my distinction be- 
tween vitality and life, and so have attributed to me 
the preposterous notion that every cell sends a ghost 
into the unseen world. As to the immortality of 
instinct, I make no affirmations not contained in But- 
ler's and Agassiz' well-known positions. I deny the 
pre-existence of the soul. The latter topic was dis- 
cussed in detail in the ninety-seventh and ninety- 
eighth Boston Monday lectures, to which I refer for 
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a fuller statement of the distinction between vitality 
and life. 

It was my wholly undeserved fortune, the other 
day, to be elected to the Victoria Institute, the Phil- 
osophical Society of Great Britain, with the Earl 
of Shaftesbury for its president, and the Arehbbhop 
of Canterbury, Canon Liddon, and many specialists, 
among its members ; but I think that election must 
have occurred before the periodical J am criticising 
reached the other side of the water. [Applause.] 

" Noa tali auxilio, nee def eoBoribiu ktii 
Tempua eget" 

[Applause.] 
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You did me the honori perhaps, to he moved at my side now 

and then 
In the senses — a vice I have heard which ia common, to 

beasts and some men. 

Mbs. BBOWNnra: Lord Walter's Wife. 

If a man is to keep his health, wonid yon allow tim to have a 
Corinthian girl as his fair friend? Certainly not —Plato: 7%$ 
Republic, Book iii. 40^ 
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PHELTJDE ON CUEHENT EVENTS. 

[The deapatclies from Eugland, March 3, announ- 
cing Ruakin's death, were credited in Boston, and 
commented on elaborately in an obituary and a 
leading article in the Advertiser on the morning of 
March 4. Tliis prelude, although an anachronism, ia 
allowed to stand, it will so soon be history.] 

John Ruskin is at home, and among his kinsfolk. 
The rough ways of this world, which his feet trod, 
not without offence and laceration, they will never 
press painfully again. Some of ua were his pupils, 
and we shall be loneher henceforth, untQ we, too, 
enter the unseen region into which all men haste. 
Poor infant, there at Friar's Crag on Derwentwater, 
Ruskin gazed through the hollows in the mossy roots 
over the cliff ,into the gleaming lake I This was hia 
first memory. The intense joy mingled with awe, 
which he had even then, in the presence of the works 
of the Supreme Power, followed him through life. 
He never forgot the palpitation of that first moment 
of wonder. Rusldn's delight in nature was such that 
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it would often make him shiver from head to foot 
with the joy and fear of it, when, after being some 
time away from the hills, lie first reached the shore 
of a mountain river where the brown water circled 
among the pebbles, or when he saw the first swell of 
distant land against the sunset, or the first low broken 
wall covered with mountain moss. He has come to 
a high broken wall now — and passed through it I 
He haa seen the first swell of a distant land against 
a sunrise. He has reached the shore of a river, 
where crystalline water circles among pebbles cast 
down from everlasting mountains. Through the 
tangled roots of his disgust with this world, which 
he did not approve, although you and I are in it, he 
is gazing now, we miast suppose, if his faith was 
correct, upon the far gleaming of a sea before a 
Throne from the presence of which by and by the 
heavens and earth, which he loved in our present 
low estate, will flee away, as unclean. What are the 
awe and bliss of the new infant in whose experiences 
the sea of glass is substituted for Derwentwater ? 
Let us not doubt that he would gladly inspire us 
who remain on this lonely shore, with his present rev- 
erence for the upper as well as for the lower range 
of the works of Omnipotence and Omniscience. 

Ruskin's love of beauty was a master-passion ; 
and yet, after all, his love of justice and moral 
worth was still more intense. His love of truth was 
60 filled with hia love of beauty, and his love of 
beauty so filled with hia love of truth, that you 
hardly know, in bis criticisma, whether he speaks 
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more as a propliet or as an artist. The genuine- 
ness of. the true was to him always a part of the 
symmetry- of the beautiful. Within the range of 
the faculties needed by an artn^ritic, he seems to 
Iiave been full-orbeil. The difference between our 
liaughtiest commonplaces and what he has said on 
Iiis own theme is that between a truncated cone, 
a stunted shrub, and the fuU tree, taking its top 
and radiance of growth from nearness to the sun. 
No doubt, flaws can bo found, oven in his best 
productions ; but we are -to Judge what Ruskin has 
published as an attrcritic, not by comparing it with 
absolute perfection, but by contrasting it with what 
other men have done. Macaulay said, that, when 
he compared his history with the seventh book of 
Thncydides, he felt discouraged; but that, when 
he contrasted it with the best work in the same 
department in his own time, he felt that be had 
some ground for encouragement. Now, who as an 
art-critic deserves to be named on the same day with 
this spirit that is at last with the archangels? Ac- 
cording to the belief which was the real inspiration 
of his life, we must assert that he now has first 
learned what art is, having entered into the world 
from which all its prototypes and ideals proceed. 

As a political economist, Ruskin, you say, was a 
failure ; but, although assuredly he was not as fully 
equipped iu this department as in the range of art 
criticism, put his third character with his second, 
look at him as a philanthropist and political economist 
together, and who will affirm that any man of letters 
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and art in our day has had a more courageona careei 
than Rustin ? He has endeavored to put into action 
8ome things of which Carljle has only preached. 
Bom to wealth, he has devoted the better part of 
his fortune to philanthropy. He was no communist, 
He was no wild declaimer for the abolition of prop- 
erty. He did tallc, as Wordsworth sang, against the 
introduction of railways and factories into the heart 
of rural, green England. We think Wordsworth wa? 
possessed of more sensitiveness than sense, on this 
subject, — perhaps we think the same of Ruskin, — 
but, at bottom, this art-critic meant to protest against 
the grinding down under the soot of the factory and 
the railway, and of our " machine and Devil driven 
age," to use his own language, the love of beauty, the 
love of cleanliness, even the sense of self-respect, 
among the poor. We never shall see girls go back 
to spinning-wheels. We never shall have men using 
sickles again, as reapers on the sunny fields of Eng- 
land. But Ruskin meant well in hia St. George 
Society; and I dare predict that a hundred years 
from now, when England is more crowded than she 
is to-day, the memory of his philanthropic motive, 
and the incisive radiance of many a bright gem of 
political and social suggestion which his questionable 
discussions of political economy have contained, will 
gleam far across the years, to his credit, 

Ruskin was a master of Enghsh prose ; and he 
was this because he had a full nature, and was obliged 
to express it. The more style expresses, the better, 
especially if its range of expieesiveness be in the 
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upper, Bubtler, moral emotions, and the finer ffisthetio 
perceptions. That upper range of perception and 
emotion does not belong to the bouI of a quadru- 
ped, nor the expression of it to quadruped rhetoric. 
If we live principally in that quadruped range, we 
shall no doubt find the loftier biped range unnatural. 
There is a quadruped rhetoric, and there is a biped 
rhetoric. Of the quadruped rhetoric we have a dis- 
mal sufficiency in the world ; and when wo accustom 
ourselves to it year after year, in the newspapers and 
the average rubbish of circulating Ubraries, we are 
apt to think that any thing Hke biped rhetoric, which 
alone naturally expresses our whole spirit, is unlawful 
and unnatural. It depends much on the company a 
man keeps, which he likes the better, quadruped or 
biped rhetoric. The one is as natural as the other. 
If he associates with the Jeremy Taylors, with the 
Miltons, with the Eichters, the Carlyles, and the 
Euskins, he very edon will come to love an expres- 
sive style. An orator needs not one style, but 
twenty styles. The quadruped rhetoric fits certain 
Biibjectfl, and may be learned by a biped who vrill 
walk on all-fours. But to be kept there I — this is 
the intolerable bondage, when the theme demands 
another style. Those born to the brutish style, 
however, cannot learn the human. It is very un- 
natm^al for a quadruped to stand on two feet ; and 
I suppose the biped human style must forever seem 
unnatural to quadruped rhetoricians. [Applause.] 
Ruskin was a biped, because fully human. Some of 
his phrases will live, as expressing moods of soul 
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that have rarely begn described in any language. 
Some of them will live simply from their marvelloai 
picturing power. If I were to attempt the diCBcuU 
task of selecting the single sentence which seems to 
me to be the best description he has ever written, i 
would be the one be has referred to himself (Frondet 
Agrestes, section 31), and describing the striking of 
\ heavy ocean surge against a tremorless cliff. The 
words are : " One moment, a flinty cave ; the nest, 
4 marble pillar; the next, a fading cloud." Why 
has not a man -whoso soul ia not that of the quad- 
ruped, a right to utter all there is in it, and to 
obtain expressions for the loftiest parts of his nature, 
«s well as for the lower? The truth is that we give 
too little credit to the really Sbakspearian school in 
tbo literature which expresses the deeper things of 
Ibe soul. Kichter founded it in prose, you say; 
Cnrlyle has carried it on ; Ruskin baa strengthened 
the foundations 'of the school. Yes, but it ia older 
than they. It runs back to Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor and Hooker. It runs back to one called 
Isaiah, some time ago ; back to a certain David who 
sang psalms which twenty centuries have echoed ; 
or to one whom we call Job ; or to another whom we 
call Homer, quite a long time ago. Under the law 
of the survival of the fittest, the power of living 
literature ought to be the justification of its style. 

Were I to choose out of all Ruskin 'a writings the 
one sentence which best reveals the open secret of hii 
Biiggestiveness as an artK;titic, it would be this ; " The 
riglit liand of Christ first strewed the snow ou the 
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Lebanon, and smoothed the slopes of Calvary." Al- 
low yourselves to notice what a belief, such as uttera 
itself in that sentence, does for a man I I must call a 

[ hush here, for we aro standing at Raskin's gravo, to 

' ask for the secret of his power. We may say securely 
tbat it was Christian faith. Ruskin believes in the 
Deity of our Lord, and also in the Unity of God. The 
Hand tiiat was pierced is the Hand that lifted up the 
hillq ; and therefore, behind all natural law, Ruskin 

ii saw the soul that wept over Jerusalem, and spoke as 
never man spake. Will you but take his position for 
a moment? Will you assume that these propositions 
represent actual verities, and then say whether the 
universe does not become a burning bush, every leaf 
of it aflame with the fire too sacred to bo touched? 
His extraordinary equipment as art-critic, his marvel- 
lous capacity aa a prose poet, all that God gave him 
inside the range of literary capacity, would have been 
but the cold summit of the Alps, had it not been irrar- 
diated with this vision of the Sun which lies below 
the liorizon of unbelieving lives. I must blame even 
Orthodoxy; I must blame what calls itself, some- 
times, scientific Theism, for not attaining the height 
of Ruskin's outlook, and beholding beneath the hori- 
zon the yet unriaen truth of the Divine omnipresence 
in natural laws, and its transcendency above them all. 
From the certainty of the Divine immanence in mat- 
ter and mind, comes to the loftiest summits of literar 
ture the mysterious glow of the Alpine morning or 
sunset. Ruskin awes us, not from his height so much 

I as from a certain Divine coloring, filling all his writ- 
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iiigs; and that coloring proceeds from beneath the 
horizon, and from a philosophical Christian ^th. I 
know what he said ahout narrow evangelical views; 
but he was brought up in them, and to the end of his 
days he lived in what I suppose to be sound ortho- 
doxy. If this man did not become desiccated, crip- 
pled, and was not brought down from the height of 
lesthetio and philosophical speculation by his Chris- 
tian behef ; if, on the other hand, the flinty crags of 
these intellectual heights were irradiated by that be- 
lief, and made an inspiration by the coloring which it 
gives to them, we well may gaze after him into the 
morning ; we well may look upon hia career iu this 
life as but the npstretching aurora of a day into which 
he now has entered, only to find that what he learned 
here of the Divine immanence in matter and mind is 
true in the highest, as well as in the lowest, of God's 
works. Wherever there is natural law, there God's 
will acts ; and not only God's will, but our Lord's will, 
for God is one. Wherever there is a touch of the Holy 
Spirit upon conscience, there we have the touch of the 
Supreme Power as well as the touch of our ascended 
Lord. In this faith this man lived ; in it he swam 
through the tlii-ee 'periods of his life, — through that 
Oxford period, in which the " Modem Painters " was 
preparing ; through those seventeen years in which 
he was in Venice and other capitals of Europe as a 
student; and through the twenty in which, at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, he has acted as professor. Face 
to face with all the philosophy of our time, this matt 
lived and died, bathed in the light of the sun behind 
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the sun; and was not ashamed. If the radiance of 
Mb wi'itings is seen a thousand years hence, it will 
be, I think, not because of the gleam of the art criti- 
cism, or even of the philosophy, but because o£ this 
overawing light that came from a dawn yet below tha 
edge of the sby of sceptical lives, 

Carlyle said of Edward Irving, " Adieu, thou first 
friend, while this confused twilight of existence 
lasts. May we meet where twilight has become 
day I " (Essay on the Death of Jrving.') Carlylo 
will be lonelier, but not long. Truly life is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is to behold the light of the 
sun ; but sweeter is life beyond life, and yet mora 
pleasant is it to behold the light of the sun behind 
the sun. 
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The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the free-lover haa no home. [Applause.] 
Great Nature seems to he domestic in her purposes; 
for even the brute races have quiet, secluded spots, 
of which Almighty Providence, by tlio most power- 
ful instincts in the brutes themselves, and by great 
arrangements running through the whole domain of 
life, preserves the sacredness. The swallow twitter- 
ing under the eaves builds itself a home. From far 
Africa, or the Brazils, passiug over uumherless rivers 
and cities, the best of the birds bring the domestio 
impulse. The wren no less than the eagle, and the 
eagle no less than the wren, mates herself. Each 
will defend her joung at the risk of life. Often 
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the faithful singing robin returns to the same spot, 
summer after summer, although she may have a 
whole zone from which to choose her resting-place. 
Do we not know that some winged creatures, season 
after season, ij-om the billowing rice-fields of the 
South, fi-om the Amazon gleaming among its tropi- 
cal forests, or, it may be, from tawny Africa, come 
back to the remembered humble porches of certain 
Northern cottages ? and do we not understand very 
well that all this is Nature, a proclamation of the 
importance of the home, even for those poor, perch- 
ing wanderers that a few years ago were not, and a 
few years hence shall be remembered no more foi> 
ever? 

The lion has a single mate in his lair, and a fatal 
ferocity if it be invaded. The love of children is 
but a part of the love of home. The unrelenting 
tigress, when her whelps are injured, has a tenfold 
greater ferocity than at other times. The mother- 
bii'd broods its young with a tenderness which 
Almighty God has used as a symbol of his own 
kindness toward the human race. [Applause.] 

For the cradle of the human species, however, we 
are told that Nature provides no safeguard. Science, 
we are assured, protects the nests and iairs of brutes, 
but not the sanctity of the homes of men I 

Assembled in Pliny's vUla, we go to the lattice- 
work of the windows, and the crevices of the doors; 
we ask Panthea and Phocion's wife and the rest 
of our jury to go with us ; and we look upon thia 
motley assembly of lepers, some of whom have in- 
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apted us by serpeutino suggestions that would 
undermine the home. Pliny says, " In Kome we bad 
no case of parricide for six hundred years after tlio 
city was founded. We had no name for the crime. 
Our Cicero remarks that when Solon was asked why 
he had not instituted penalties fur pameide in his 
famous code for Athens, he replied, ' that to give a 
name to an unknown crime is to tempt men to it, 
rather than to prevent it I ' Pliny ia proud of early 
Roman Msfcory. " We were barbarous, you say," — 
he is talking to Hampden, — " and yet six hundred 
years passed before any son of the city of Rome 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his father. When 
that crime was first committed, what did we do? Wo 
passed a law that every one guilty of parricide should 
be flayed with a whip, then sewn up in a sack with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and cast headlong 
into the sea." Pliny looks askance upon this leprous 
crowd outside his villa, who would whisper augges- 
tiona into the ears of Panthea and Phocion'a wife, 
" A dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape 1 The race is 
not dead yet," Pliny exclaims. [Applause.] 

The revolt of this pagan's heart against parricide 
is not the result of modern culture. " Why," con- 
tinues Pliny, " look across the Adriatic, look across 
the -^gean, caiTy your thoughts far on to that China 
of which you have learned too little in modern 
days." I am presuming Pliny to speak at the pres- 
ent moment, and to be possessed of a knowledge 
of history up to this time- "There is an empire 
p^an yet. It is founded on reverence for parents. 
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Its history lies outside the range of Christian inflo- 
ences. What do the people do yonder when a son 
murdera his father? The mandarins of the village 
in which the offence is committed are put out of 
ofGce, and the neighbors -suffer severe reprimand. 
The son is put to death ; his bones are chopped in 
pieces by your pagan Chinese ; they are burned ; the 
house in which he lived is razed to the ground, and 
the place where it stood is sown with salt." Pliny 
goes to the window again, and looks out on this long- 
living breed of apes and vipers. " What have you 
done to your fathers?" And the reply is, leering 
frivolity filling the countenances of the crowd, " We 
do not know who they are," [Applause.] 

Do you want a portrait of Panthea when she hears 
that reply? A portrait of Cornelia? a portrait of 
Phocion's wife? a portrait of Hatopden? a portrait 
of the French prisoner? We are here to ascertain 
what great Nature teaches, and these faces answer 

Dfl. 

Go again to the window. " What about the home? 
Does any one in this crowd possess a home ? " Pliny 
asks. "In this crowd wliich is mating suggestions 
against marriage, is there one who has a home?" 
"The word is not in our language," ia the reply- 
There is one modern, cultivated language that haa 
not the word. And yet remember that Pfire Hyor 
cinthe stood in Notre Dame in Paris the other day, 
putting to shame the dissolute hfe of that capital, 
which is the playground of all Europe, and exhibits 
far more than the vice of the French. To put that 
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life to shame, he held up, what do you suppose? 
Rome? No. China? No. He held up the brutes. 
He held up Nature buildiog homes for the irra- 
tional animals. (Hyacinthe, Tlie Family and the 
Churchy p. 265.) Whoever, in the epirit of the sci- 
entific method, will study how development has run 
on thi'ough the different tribes of sentient creatures 
up to man, will see great Nature preparing afar off 
the hearthstone, and behold the smiting of God's 
bauds together to light up the spark of the family 
fire. [Applause.] 

We are in presence of a crowd fitly symbolized by 
the animals east into the sea with the Roman parri- 
cide. We empanel our jury again, and with all 
solemnity proceed to ascertain what they, as pagan 
judges, think of these suggestions. Again the crowd 
whispers under the crevices of the windows, " Men 
can love twice or three times : women can love but 
once." Ton say that this is too wild a statement to 
be found among the inculcations even of the most 
erratic teachers, There are on this platform books 
which assert literally that woman differs from man 
BO far 88 to make it safe to affirm that man is born for 
polygamy, although woman for monogamy. " Quite 
a discord in the works of Natiu'c," Pliny says, "if 
this be true 1 I have heard from Greek and Roman 
philosophers," he remarks, "that Nature builds no 
half-joints, and that when there m a loft hand there 
is a right hand." — "I know," Cornelia says, and 
Fanthea and Fhocion's wife assent, "that men and 
women are born two and two, and fall in love two 
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and two ; and now how are you to make them consti- 
tute a society made up of one and twenty? Utterly 
hopeless discord exists in every unaeientific plan. 
Surely if eorainunitiea are made up in this style, and 
the race is born under the law of co-equal heredity, 
somebody must be without a home, somebody must 
be left unprovided for by great Nature, somebody 
must have awakened in him a love of home, and 
have no means of finding where to lay hia head. 
Somebody must be mouked by the Supreme Powers, 
if they allow the members of the race to be bom 
two and two, and then associate them one and 
twenty." " We suspect, in the name of arithmetic," 
this jury says, " a philosophy which destroys the 
opportunities of that part of the race which polygamy 
would not provide with associates." 

I hold in my hand a, book which I shall not 
advertise by naming. It is a Boston anonymous 
work. It was written by an old East India clerk, 
himself a bachelor; ^ind, although I am not sup- 
posing that the man led an immoral life, he certainly 
must have hoen strangely warped by the experiences 
he met in the various seaports of the world, oc 
he could not have written this : " A woman's heart 
is so constituted that it is impossible for her to 
cherish a sincere love for more than one husband at 
the same time. It is even difficult for her to believe 
that a man can cherish a sincere and honest love for 
more than one woman at the same time. It is difGcolt 
for her to believe it, for she cannot comprehend it. 
Her own instincts revolt against the thought of a plu* 
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rality of hnsbanda ; and, judging his feeling by het 
own, she does not see how a man can want, or at least 
truly iove, a plurality of wives." But at this point 
there is a constitutional difference of sex 1 " A man 
never can know the infinite tenderness and +he infi- 
nite patience of a mother's love, except imperfectly. 
His experience does not teach him. Ilis paternal 
love does not resemble it. So a woman i;an never 
know the sincerity of a man's conjugal love for a 
plurality of wives." 

And on the basis of that accursed shallowness 
there is erected here in the desert ranges of discus- 
sion a dust-pillar of leprosy, to be the support of a 
new moral order in the world I Who wants any 
thing more than a single whiff of the honest indig- 
nation of old Rome, or even of China, to pulverize 
that fallacy ? for it is only an air-hung, eddying rope 
of sand, [Applause.] There must be scorched 
lands somewhere to produce dust, for this pillar of 
dust seems to have been blown into form twice in 
Boston. The book claims to be in a second edition. 
Is there any Sahara here'/ I should like to know 
where dust enough was found to make a pillar of 
that sort, a kind of dancing, insane, whiiling der- 
vish. . No more science in it than in the followers of 
the old Saturnalia, or than in the most erratic and 
Viathsome of the modern part of this crowd outside 
Pliny's villa, and which he will not admit to the out- 
most edges of his own hearthstone 1 

Philosophy ? 'Why, this man goes on to say that 
the true relations of love are symbolized by the sun 
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and the planets : " It would be as impossible and aa 
unnatural for a pure-minded, virtuous woman to 
have more than one husband, as for the earth to 
have more than one sua ; but it is not unnatural 
nor impossible for a pure and noble-minded mau to 
cherish the most devout love for several wives at the 
same time. It is as natural for him as it ia for the 
aun to have several planets at the same time, each 
one dependent on him, and each one harmoQioua on 
Mb own sphere." I beseech you to be reverent, foe 
this is Boston. [Applause.] " To each planet the 
sun yields all the light and heat which she is capable 
of receiving, and which she would be capable of re- 
ceiving were she the only planet in the sky. Each 
planet attracts the sun to the utmost of her weight, 
and the exhaustion of her power ; and the sua re- 
turns her attraction to an exactly equal degree, and 
no more. Man ia the sun, they are the planets. He 
is strong, they are weak. Let us not find fault with 
the ordinances of God, or attempt to resist hia will." 
The black angels laugh at the sanctimottious oleagi- 
nousness of small philosophy put forward to de^nd 
polygamy. 

[After this sentence, Mr. Cook with a gesture of 
abhorrence threw the book from wliich he had been 
reading into a chair near which A. Bronson Alcott 
happened to be sitting. The venerable Concord 
philosopher, in a spirit of righteous indignation, and 
with a look of intense disgust, reached forward his 
golden-headed cane, and thrust the volume oflf the 
chair on to the floor. Mr. Cook, noticing the aig- 
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Dificant movement, which attracted the attention of 
the whole audience, and drew forth loud applause, 
turned to him, and said] Underfoot ia the proper place 
for that ToUirae to be put by a man who has been 
the author of the life and training of '* Little 
Women," known throughout the world in our aye 
[applause], and whose example, God grant, may lift 
ns here in New England to heights fi'ora which a 
breeze of indignation may smite these gaunt, fiend- 
ish sand-piUars, and cause them to bnry each other, 
and not as, in destruction ! [Applause.] 

Are there any scandal trials by jury with uncer- 
tain results? Are there any newspapers whose ad- 
vocacy, or at least whose silence, can be bought by 
questionable characters ? You will find excuses for 
social infamy made here and there, by whom ? Why, 
by the class of men and women I call Bohemian jour- 
nalists. I am not assailing the first, second, or third 
class of respectable newspaper-editors. These all 
are among the prophets of modern timep. Your 
foremost newspaper-writer needs to possess encyclo- 
pedic knowledge ; he must be abreast of the century 
in the outUnea of every department of thought. But 
here is your Bohemian, fifth-rate editor, in some 
inky, littered, verminous attic ; and he defends, slyly, 
loose ideas on the marriage relations. We let this 
style of insinuated, cowardly, anonymous attai:k 
drift through society. We make lax divorce-laws. 
By and by there comes Borae great strain on the 
community, and there is need of the service of the 
press on the right side. You can buy parts of it for 
the wrong side. 
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Pliny has a right to rise, as hs does Iwre i 
now, and say, " Boston, Chicago, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Charleston, New Orleans, Paris ! remember that 
in a single month Rome put to death fiity women 
for poisoning their husbands. They were in the 
upper rants of society; and they had been tempted. 
not by stern, hut By lax, laws of divorce." [Ap- 
plause.] We have that same cause ia operation in 
more than one American commonwealth. 

Pointing to the experience of Rome, Pliny sajrs, 
■■'Five hundred years after the City of the Seven 
Hills was founded, we had a divorce-case that ob- 
tained a place in our records. I will not undertake 
to assert that there were no divorces for the first 
five hundred years of the life of Rome ; but certain 
it is that there is no authentic recorded divorce for 
the first five hundred years." (See Woolsby, l>i- 
vorcc, chap, i.) 

" I know," Pliny continues, " how Rome grew cor- 
rupt; and how, at last, the better emperors under- 
took to roll back the tide of Ucenso by increasing the 
naturalness of the divorce-laws ; that is, by insisting 
that those entering upon marriage should know what 
they are about, and not have power to break up, by 
a whim, arrangements on which the happiness of 
children depend, and on which the peace of society 
at last rests. There may be divorce for sufBeient 
cause ; but the city of liome, in its first hundred 
years, shames the present record of any American 
commonwealth of equal population." 

We go to the window, and we find this crowd J 
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Berpentine whisperers consulting together as to an- 
other plea. I will not pick up that book ; but here 
is another, which, pardon me, I do not mean to name 
by its title. Ellon Sturge sends a communication to 
the Woman's Advocate of Dayton, O., in which she 
proposes the following social platform : " First, let 
the marriage-compact be limited to from one to 
three years at the option of the contracting parties." 
I must stand at a distance from my jury, or I cannot 
read this with peace ! They are pagan men and 
women. This is from Ohio. " Secondly, discard the 
erroneous idea that the contract is divine. Thirdly, 
let love alone." Yes, a most important provision, for 
this crowd outside. Pliny, and Phocion's wife, and 
Panthea and Cornelia, and the Pompeiian daughter, 
gaze into their faces again, "Let love alone 1 The 
dog, the viper, and the ape have spoken frankly at 
last." But they must speak fashionably, and so 
find this whisper following, which deceives no Pan- 
tiiea, and no Pliny: "Love," says Ellen Sturge, "is 
the sensitive, spontaneous outgrowth of the heart, 
subject to the control and treatment of circum- 
stances, rather than formal promises. It is too ten- 
der, too sacred, for the pubhc gaze." Yes, it is j but 
whoever knows what it is, will understand what 
preparation for marriage should be. When it ia 
proclaimed that a social platform must include this 
proposition, that we are to let love alone, I need no 
other proof of its unnaturalnesa ; for I recognize 
no marriage as natural that has not behind it an 
adequately tested, supreme affection. [Applause.] 
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There will be in every contract of this sort, con- 
tinues tliis Ohio teacher of pliilosophy, a provision 
by which the children shall be given over to the 
care of the State. 

I am not amazed as I wander through the litera- 
ture on this topic, to find it all a morass, without a, 
square yard of firm footing, and with pestilence 
breathing from all its unskimmed, slimy pools. I 
have obliged myself to examine much of this Ser- 
bonian hog, in which whoever stands, and struggles 
to defend himself, sinks the deeper with every effort. 
I have cited to you what I suppose to be specimens of 
the very best there is on this theme, Owen lies there, 
and I might cite him. I name him because every- 
body knows him. If you will take the improvements 
on his system which experience has made, the out- 
come of them will.be at last what occurred here in 
Boston, not long ago. A brazen woman stood up, 
calling herself the wife of one man, and proclaiming 
her perfect freedom to be whatever she pleased, and 
doing 80 with leprous language and with profanity 
before a mixed audience. I can go down to a cer- 
tain hall here in Boston, and on a few occasions find 
exercises going on with which Sodom would have 
had deep sympathy, [Applause,] We find these 
people amusing, only because we do not pity them 
enough. They suppose that they are uttering a 
great secret public sentiment. They do not com- 
prehend how the deeper heart of the community is 
loathing them. Social lepers never understand how 
insufferably odious to a pagan, to say nothing of a 
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Ghiiitian, jury, is their defence of the dog, the viper, 
and the ape. 

At the door of his villa, Pliny comes forward with 
Panthea, and with Phocion'a wife, and stands, for 
onee, in full presence of this infamous crowd. As 
he addresses them, they depart one by one, slinking 
away from the eyes of these pagan women, and from 
the blazing light of experience ; for that is the au- 
thority to which Pliny appeals at last. " Wreck," 
Pliny exclaims, " came to Rome because the family 
was nndermined in our empire. Wreck you have 
seen come to Islam from tlie same cause. Wreck 
has come to every Sardanapalus. Wreck has over- 
taken every communistic society first or last. You 
want experiment here? Have you not had enough 
of it through eighteen hundred years, wherever your 
views have been practised? You have no homes. 
Ton do not know your fathers. Has the centre of 
Asia a hearthstone ? Has polygamous Islam a hearth- 
stone to which you feel attracted? Large experi- 
ence, you want? What has Sardanapalus, what has 
Mormonism, what has Islam, done for the ages ? " 

Five days iu Constantinople I sought in vain to 
find among the polygamistie population one fresh 
fece over forty years of age. There rides the em- 
peror into hia mosque, from hia seraglio which con- 
tains two thousand people j and at forty he is a 
graybeard, and flaccid. The next day he slits his 
yeins with scissors, and goes hence by suicide. Un- 
doubtedly the Turkish peasant is too often too poor 
to have many wives. No doubt Mahomet advised 
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monogamy, although he practised polygamy. But 
there are special poljgamistio clauses in the Koran, 
and what is their effect? I sailed up the Danube, and 
looked at the villages that are Mohammedaa, and 
at the villages that are Christian. Here is a Mo- 
hammedan town, in which there are no homes in 
tlie strict sense ; and the dogs in it are the only 
scavengers. The first object that salutes the eyes 
and nostrils in a Mohammedan town in the East is 
usually the heap of refuse at the city-gate ; the next 
thing, a crowd of dogs over which you stumble ; and 
then the cobweb tessellation of filthy booths and 
windows. In Hebron I have been on the edge of 
being mobbed in the foul streets because of the sus- 
picion and wildness of a fouler populace; while in 
Bethlehem, a Christian town, I saw no rubbish 
even on obscure streets, every thing was neat. You 
sail up the Danube, and, as the minarets fade out of 
sight, the filthy villages fade out also. The spires 
come into view, and with them the usual sighta 
of Christian towns. Although poverty-stricken, the 
villages exhibit a certain amount of enterprise and 
neatness. You find children that do not look as if 
they had been unwashed from birth. I passed 
tlirough the iron gates of the Danube, in a steam- 
boat ; and on the deck were an English lord, a Ger- 
man professor, and an American politician. As wa 
moved from the laud of the minarets into the laud of 
steeples, I said, " We are leaving the domain of the 
Koran, and are coming into that of the old-fashioned 
book oalled the Scriptures." — "I know it," said the 
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Massachusetts politician. " Not more than half the 
people of a, Christian population go to church, but 
they rule the other half. We are more mdebted to 
the Bible, and its ideas of marriage, than to all Ro- 
man, Greek, or English law. I never appreciated 
the fact before." Said the German student, in his 
earnestness, mistaking me, " You should not be ho- 
morous upon a theme bo grave; for I have been 
thinking how, through all modern history, the Bib- 
lical ideas of marriage move as the sweet waters of 
Jordan through the Dead Sea." The English lord 
said, " I know what Britain has inherited from 
Kome. I know what came to us out of Greece. 
But if we are to express our opinions as to the dic- 
tates of experience on this theme, if we are to take 
science and history for our guides, as we contrast 
minarets for experience on one side, and spires for 
experience on the other, we shall fall on our knees 
on the deck of this vessel, and thank God that wa 
were brought up in homes of the Biblical species." 
[Applause.] 
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MAEEIA6E WITHOUT LOVE. 

tHE OKB HUNDRED AND FOURTH LECTURE IN THE BOSTON 

MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TBSMONT TEMPLE, MARCH U. 



Mafriage is a, matter of more worth 
Than to b« dealt with hy attorneyship : 
For what is wedlock forced but a hell. 
An age of diacortl and continnal strife? 
'Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss. 
And Is a pattern of celestial peace. 

Shakbpeabb : Henry 71., Part I., Act T. 

Happioesa passes away, leariog hardly the slightest trace, Indeedj 
can scarcely be called happiness, sines nothing lasting is gained. 
Unhapplness also passes away (and that ia a great comfort), but 
leaves deep traces behind ; and, if -ne linow how to improve tbem, 
of a most wholesome nature, and is often the cause of the highest 
happiness, as it purifies and strBngtbens tlie character. This I have 
often ohaerved in the case of women who iiave been married unhap- 
pily, Irnt who would rather sink into the grave than abandon th« 
position in which fate has placed them. -~ 'Wilhbui toh Humsolot : 
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PRELtJDB ON CUHRETTr EVENTS. 

The current blazing discussion of future puniah- 
meut is distinguished by no new evidence, but by, 
new disputants. The progress of democracy and 
of luxury in the world has brought to the front in 
theology a communistic and an aristocratic party. 
The former is the patron of what I caU the Bohe- 
mian theology, and the latter of the Sofa theology. 
My Lord Verisopht naturally beUeves in the latter; 
and Sir John Falstaff and Jack Cade, in tlie former. 
Unhappily, neither of these personages is a scientific 
authority. It is very significant that both Abdiel 
above them, and Mephistopheles below them, are too 
wise to believe in either the Bohemian or the Sofa 
theology. But the communistic and the luxurious 
tendency are powerful enough to have their own 
newspapers, magazines, books, platforms, and even 
pulpits. 

The Lord Verisopht prefers Dr. Majolica for a 
preacher. Falstaff and Cade usually prefer to do 
their own preaching. The Bohemian and the Sofa 
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theology agree in possessing the democratic spirit of 
imcontcoUed self-rule and individualism. Tliey both 
regard the unwelcome as the untrue. The belief of 
the communiatiG party in liberty, and that of the 
luxurious party in ease, is so intense that the scien- 
tific method is to neither a master, but only a servant. 
The one believes in deciding the most intricate con- 
troversies by count of heads and clack of tongues; 
the other, by the languid sneer of fashion. These 
theological parties are full of the Zeit-Geist or 
Spirit of the Time, and not of the Swigkett-Gevit 
or Spirit of Eternity, But now, for the first time 
in history, the portions of society which they repre- 
sent are beginning to obtain the ear of the world on 
the most complicated questions of theology, hereto- 
fore left to the decision of scholars. This is the 
chief characteristic of many a modern debate. Not 
a little discussion in our times ia a trial of scholars 
by newspapers and parlors, rather than of scholars 
by scholars. Neither in the historical, nor in the 
philosophical, nor in the exegetical portions of this 
debate concerning futui-e punishment, is there any 
new evidence; but the new disputants are placing 
the old evidence with much eagerness in a new pair 
of scales. Ago after age the evidence has been 
weighed in the rival scales of jealous competing 
scholars, and the results recorded in standard opin- 
ions. It is now to be weighed in the scales of the 
people. Ultimately, if the latter instrument is 
steadily balanced, the evidence will be found to 
weigh in the new scales preciaeiy what it did in the 
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old. Experiment will corroborate experiment; and 
tlie inoro we Lave of it, the better. All just scales 
use the true weights of the Ewigkcit-GcUt, and all 
such scales justify each other. The false weights of 
the Zeit-Gmt are the ouly things to be dreaded. 

For one, I have made up my mind not to go out 
of this life trusting my chances of eternal peace to 
the opportunity of repentance after death. In tliis 
assembly we profess to revere the scientific method. 
Let me try here a serious experiment. Nothing tests 
a doctrine like acting it out. How many are tliere 
in this hall that are willing to trust their chances of 
eternal peace to the possibility of repentance after 
death? Canon Farrar says that his gospel is one of 
eternal hope; and that, although he cannot preach 
the certainty of Universalism, he must yet lift up 
behind the darkness in the background of our views 
of the next life a hope that every winter will turn 
to spring. He assures us that there is opportunity 
of repentance after death. Will any one rise here, 
and say seriously that he is wiEing to act on that 
assurance? It ia safe to put truth into practice. 
" Thou ahalt not steal." I am willing to take that 
as a guide at this moment. " Thou shalt commit no 
murder." I am ready to trust my whole weight upon 
that piank in the theological platform. But, as for 
myself, I have personally made up my mind that I 
will not, if I have my senses, go hence trusting 
to a chance of repentance after death. [Applause.] 

Am I willing to advise any friend to trust Lis 
chance of eternal peace to an opportunity of repent- 
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ancB after death ? Not I. By a 
or woman is dear to me, by so much I should advise 
them to be shy of going Iience trusting their eternal 
future and its peace to an opportunity of repentance 
beyond the grave. If I cannot advise John and Jase, 
William and Mary, to trust to repentance after death, 
I have no right to advise the ages to do so. John 
and Jane, William and Mary, are the ages. 

What, then, have we to do with this Eediictive 
clamor as to repentance after death, — we practical 
men, who believe in the scientific method, and would 
put every thing to the test of absolute experiment 
in life ? If we cannot depend on the doctrine our^ 
Helves, if we are not willing to put our whole weight 
upon it, if we recoil with terror when asked to put 
upon it the weight of any friend, how dare we stand 
up, and put upon it the weight of the ages, full of 
passion and blindness, heat and pruriency, and what 
these forces may breed ? Aa a practical matter, the 
question for me is settled by a simple appeal to 
individual seriousness. You are not willing, I am 
not willing, to take the leap into the Unseen, depend- 
ing on the chance of repentance after death; and, 
if we are not willing to do that ourselves, God forbid 
we should teach others to do what we will not do ! 
(Applause.] 

Every great doctrine should be discussed imdef 
three heads, — definition, proof, reply to objections. 
Here and now I attempt only definition. The first 
fault I find with the current loose newspaper discua- 
sion, and with much that pretends to be scholarly, 
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is that it gives no definitions. It is very difficult to 
ascertain where a man stands among the many forms 
of opinion on this theme. Ciinon Farrar makes 
these only four in number; but there are at least 
nine. 

1. The Dantean view. This is often confused 
with the Orthodox. Dante's poetry, his imagery 
of brimstone and fire, is not infrequently spoken 
of as if it were to-day the official utterance of the 
latest scholarehip. The Dantean view, strictly so 
called, is repudiated by scholarly orthodoxy. Allow 
me to say, however, that I Relieve in the existence 
of a spiritual body, and that I know, beyond a per- 
adventure, that in this life, when a man is under the 
terrors of conscience, strange thiiils of pain shoot 
through him ; he is bowed down ; there are many 
indications that the finest fibres of his structure are 
at war with the nature of things. We do not know 
but that in another state of existence the spiritual 
body will be darkened and bowed down, and shot 
through with pain as it is here. I cannot be sure 
that any one is authorized to assert that in the next 
life there may not be pains as nearly physical as the 
spiritual body is. There is a- spiritual body, and 
here and now it lies behind the finest fibres of our 
flesh, and here and now we feel some of the pains 
and blisses of which the spiritual body is susceptible, 
I do not adopt the Dantean view of the state of the 
lost in another life ; but I object to any man saying, 
■who believes in a spiritual body, that there are no 
conditions adapted to that body to reveal God's 
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displacency there, just as similar cc'uditions surely 
reveal the displacency of conscience here. Let no 
man whistle on this theme until he is out of Dante's 
forest. There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in the pains that conscience 
gives 11S by its displacency, and the blisses it imparts 
by its complacency. When the cover of flesh is 
dropped, and we possess in fulness all the powers 
which now exist in emhryo in this mysterious organ- 
ism, who knows but that somewhere in the next state 
of existence we shall understand what the dim but 
vast prophecies of our instinctive gestures in con- 
trasted moral states mean, — standing erect, and hav- 
ing in our faces a light not of this world, or bowing 
down, feeling chains upon our limbs, and pains shoots 
ing through the innermost fibres ? This quarter of 
the sky deserves a long gaze. We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made- 

2. The Romish view. This does not teach by au- 
thority tliat the pains of the next life will be physi- 
cal, hut yet asserts that it is dangerous to deny that 
they will be. In the North-American Review, lately 
•(March- April, 1878), a Romish writer defends a 
theory of the state of the impenitent almost Dantean. 
Of course the doctrine of the Romish purgatory is 
not upheld by Protestant scholars. 

3. The Orthodox view. What is it? I know 
that I venture much, but I am asking no one here to 
indorse my propositions : I claim no right to speak 
for others. When I set aside all csegetical consid- 
erations, and use only the light of ethical science, my 
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view of future puuislimeat is summed up iu these six 
propositiona : — ' 

(1) Argument wliich proves that sin will cea^a ' 
involves principles which prove that it would never 
begin. It has begun; and optimism must adjust 
itself to this fact of exi>erience. 

(2) Judicial blindness occurs under the operatioa 
of the two natural laws that repeated sin impairs the 
judgment, and that he whose judgment is impaired 
sins repeatedly. 

(S) The self -propagating power of sin arises from 
these same laws. 

(4} The effectiveness of new light-, in another Mate 
of existence, to cause reform, camtot be sdetUifically pre^ 
dieted face to face with these laws. 

(5) Under the power of judicial bUndnesa, and 
the selE-propagatiiig nature of sin, a man may fall 
into permaueut, voluntary, moral remoteness from 
God and its consequences, or final permanence of 
evil character. 

(6) While sin continues, its punishment will con- 
tinue. 

Even after repentance, sin is not covered from the 
Divine displacency without an atonement, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously received. 

As perfect frankness concerning this definition is 
important, allow me to say that I do not undertake, 
by mere reason, to point out when probation will 
end. That is a question which must be answered 
from the Scriptures, and to which, as I think, they 
give a definite reply. But from mere reaaon we are 
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jostified in affirming that character tonds to final per- 
manence; and I believe that sometimes it attaina 
permanence in this life. I do not know but that we 
should be justified by reason in asserting that life 
gives every responsible free agent a tone of charao- 
ter, such that, when he enters the next state of exist- 
ence, the first moment will be one both of his judg- 
ment by the moral law and of his final choice. The 
judgment will be in the choice, and the choice will 
be in the judgment. This is not a second probation. 
To call it such ia misleading. But this event and the 
individual judgment may occur in one and the same 
indivisible instant. As a projectile shot against the 
curved side of an iron ship glances to the right hand 
or the left at the instant of its impact, so the soul 
which strikes on the infinite bosses of God's buckler 
will shoot to the right or left, upward or doivnward, 
according to the mould it has taken here from its 
predominant choices. [Applause-] Here is the boss 
of the buckler, and it is not likely to change its 
shape. You go through life, loving what God hates, 
and hating what God loves ; you form here a tone of 
character in dissonance with the nature of things, or 
with what ought to be : you strike the lower side 
of the boss, and the instant of impact is the instant 
of glancing in the direction for which your free choice 
has prepared you. The new light which you see, you 
hate ; your character is one of dissimilarity of feeling 
with God ; and, under fixed natural law, but with no 
loss of freedom, you fall into the conseiiuences of tliat 
dissimilarity. 
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Certainty as to the state of individual men wlieu 
tbey depart hence is very dill'erent from certainty as 
to the conditions of the peace of the soul. Some 
men go hence with a tone of character harmonized 
with CJod, and yet it may be that they have many 
faults. Possibly they are like this Union after we 
fought Gettysburg and Richmond, — the Union saved, 
although there is many a Ku-Klnx Klau in the South- 
em States. Conversion may liave occurred, although . 
sanctifieatiou be imperfect. God will treat with 
mercy every man who is predominantly loyal, because 
he ought to do so. But every man who has not 
fought Gettysburg and Richmond, every man who is 
predominantly disloyal, will find that without holi- 
ness there can be no blessedness. 

As evil choices progress, there is more light some- 
times thrown around men in this world. Do they 
always see it? How do we know that more light in 
the next world will be loved or even seen? 

The later Univeraalism has given up what vras 
once called " the death and glory theory." No schol- 
arly Universalist now, as I suppose, would care to be 
responsible for the old, crude form of assertion inside 
the ranks of Universalism, implying that death in a 
bath, wasliing off whatever habits we have of evil, 
and giving us at once harmony with the Unseen 
Holy. Within a few weeks a distinguished gather- 
ing of Universalists in this city has issued a series of 
propositions expressing the points in which they 
agree, and distinctly repudiating that theory. This 
event marks an important improvement upon the 
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first form in which Universalism was taught in New 
England. [Applause.] 

4. The Second Probationist view. This does not 
necessarily teach that all men will be saved, but that 
those who die impenitent will have a second chance, 
and that those who do not improve will fall into 
eternal sin, and go ijito eternal punishment, 

5. The Annihilationist view. This afSrms that 
the incorrigibly wicked will sooner or later cease to 
exist. 

6. The Universalist view, 

7. The Restorationist view. Now that the doc- 
trine I have just referred to has been repudiated, 
there is very little difference between Universalism 
and Restorationism. The Universalist is a Restora- 
tionist of perhaps a more emphatic sort than the man 
who previously was called a Restorationist, but not a 
Universalist. 

8. The Agnostic view. Those who hold this say- 
that there is a baekgi-ound of mystery, and that the 
Bible reveals nothing on this theme. 

9. The Optimistic view. This is Canon Farrar'a 
position, and it affirms neither the Universalist nor 
the Restorationist nor the Agnostic propositions, but 
simply an eternal hope, 

I might say that in the last place we have a ma- 
terialistic view wliieh sometimes calls itself Christian, 
attempting to twist out of the Scriptures the idea 
that there is no immortality for any soul. We have 
erratics, unscholarly, foolish persons, who find no 
teaching of immortality in the Old Te8tament,oi 
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in the New. Indeed, there 13 no use in carrying foi 
ward a debate with men so twist«d by nativo c 
tution that they can twist the Bible into the negatioi 
of one of the plainest of its teachings, certainly in t 
New Testament, that there is immortality for I 
the evil and the good. 

The worth of an opinion in the world may bo esti- 
mated by the number who bold it, and by its practi- 
cal effect in mating men good. I am not prepared 
to affirm that the agnostic doctrine is powerful in 
makiog men virtuous, nor that the optlmistio is, nor 
that the second probationist is. Try the experiment 
of putting down opposite each one of these nine 
views a figure representing the prevalence of the 
opinion. Eighty out of a hundred, of the professing 
Christiana of the world, hold the Orthodox view. 
Some very important excrescences on the Orthodox 
position are included in the Romish view. But 
throwing out the excrescences, and putting Romish 
and Orthodox together, certainly eighty per cent of 
those who profess Christianity hold that there ia 
endlessness in future punishment. For one, I be- 
lieve that tins has been an effective doctrine, on the 
whole, in makiug people virtuous. Put eight for the 
figure representing the prevalence of this Orthodox 
view, and eight as the figiu^ representing its power 
to do good, and multiply the two together, and you 
have the figure that should represent the weight of 
that view — say, sixty-four. Take your second pro- 
bationist, taSe your optunistio, take any other of the 
nine viewsi and estimate their weight in the aams 
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way by the product of two factors representing 
prevalence and usefidness. How do they work? 
Wendell Pliillipa saitl in my hearing the other day, 
before the Free Religious Association, _" I am proud 
to be your lecturer, but your doctrine will not work. 
Tested by history, tested by philosophy, tested by 
human nature, you will find that it will not work." 
That was hia phrase, repeated four times. Faci 
oblige us to say, concerning these other forms of tl 
doctrine of future punishment, that they do 
work. It is historically certain that they have no) 
been effective in obtaining supporters among thi 
who profess to be serious men and women, and 
take the Scriptures for their guide. They have oi 
tained many foUowera outside those who reverence 
the Scriptures ; they have obtained many inside the 
range of the Bohemian and the Sofa theology. But 
I am now speaking of earnest, serious men,who are 
about to go hence, and to try the personal expi 
ment of putting themselves on tliia or that platfoi 
Where are the figures that represent the true weights" 
of those doctrines, as estimated by their prevalence 
among serious men, and their effectiveness in mak- 
ing bad men good? "With the highest figures my 
conscience will justify, I cannot raise any ona 
those doctrines to a position above ten as compai 
with sixty-four. I do not find that their prevalent 
in the world, and their power to do good, fits thi 
to be weighed against the more serious view; and 
according merely to the rule of count of heads 
clack of tongues, there is really sometliing to be 
for the Orthodox position. 
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If you were to send out your ballot-box, and take 
up a vote, I believe that you would find the oiiinion 
of the church far less changefl as to substance than 
many of you suppose. One of the religious news- 
papers of this city has shown that more than seventy 
per cent of the men in the evangelical ministry of 
my denomination teach the orthodox view in sub- 
stantial unity. The evangelical creeds of the world 
are praeticaily a unit on the propositions which I 
have given here as deductions from established ethi- 
cal science. I do not know an evangelical denomina* 
tion on the globe that will deny either of these six 
assertions. Give me these six propositions, which 
have thus far seen battle but not defeat, and I am 
willing to face any theology which stands simply on 
the spirit of the time, and not on the spirit of eter- 
nity. [Applause.] 

THE LECTUEE. 

You are requested to appear to-day in Pliny's villa, 
with the statutes of Connecticut and Indiana under 
your arms. It will be difficult for you to obtain ad- 
mission, now that the host of the unclean havo been 
sent away behind the Apennines, unless you prove 
that you are not friends of the loose divorce-laws 
recorded in these statutes which yon bring from 
America. Cornelia, Panthea, Pliny, Phocion's wife, 
as you open the pages of Connecticut and Indiana 
legislation, stand aghast at the provisions which make 
it more easy to protect your property in a horse, or 
an ox, or in sheep and swine, than to protect j' 
rights in relation to wife and children. 
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Before I sit down I shall justify this strong assep- 
tion by citations from statute-books ; and yet I would 
not draw near to this infamy of a part of Ameri- 
can law without a word on the evils of marriage 
without love, and a fair fronting of any pliilosophi- 
cal defence that can be attempted for such legishi- 
tion. These evils I might discuss, but everybody 
knows their terror. The topic of marriage without 
love discloses to the view of thought a ghastly host 
of skeletons in cupboards. I should like to have the 
doors closed hero to-day, and all the unhiippy mai^ 
riages, of which you have ever heai'd, recorded oa 
scrolls, and the writings unrolled upon the walls ( 
tills Temple. [Loud applause from a single individj 
ual in the body of the hall.] The more scrolls yoi 
unroll, the more shy such of you as are yet unmai 
ried will be of entering into any marriage-conti 
without a supreme affection. Let the persons whi 
think that the unrolling of all the secrets of uuhapp^ 
marriages would dissuade any from stem Christia 
views of divorce remember that a red line ruoS ' 
through every record of a natural marriage, and a 
black line through every record of an unnatural one. 
The red line is a supreme affection ; the blaek line j 
its absence, €ive me the red line unbroken ; 
beginning to end of your parchment, and in spite 
all infelicities expressed in words which that Uue n 
enclose, I will show you a happy marriage, or, at le( 
one that can be endured. But give me the bla 
one, anil I care not what you write inside Buctt ■ 
border : it is all infernal, and the scroll ought I 
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in have had the first word ■written on it. [Applaui 
by hand-clappiiig from the person in the audience 

above referred to.] The skeletons m cupboard^B 
sometimes clap their hands, [Applause.] Let rtam 
hear them all ; and, if you give voice to their tootlcl 
less jawB, I care not ; for their shrieks here can I 
uttered only on the side of that sound doctrine whiobl 
teaches that marriage is scientifically unnatural, if HfB 
exists without a supreme affection. 

Do you ask whether an affecfiou of the supreme 
sort changes ; whether it lias a quality on the endur- 
ance of which, after it ia adequately tested, yon can 
calculate ; whether there is any way of keeping per- 
manently an affection that is really fundamental and 
overpowering; whether all the poets have uttered 
lies when asserting that a eiipreme love is enduring, 
and has offices in the world to come ; whether 
woman's heart and man's, so far as pure and lifted 
into naturalness hy purity, are all organized wrongly, i 
when their instincts assert that changelessness be- 1 
longs to affection adequately tested and fomid out J 
to be supreme? Panthea and Phocion's wife, Cor- -I 
nelia, Phny, and Hampden, do not ask these juvenile I 
questions. 

The chief remedies for marriage without lovo awJ 
snmmed up in the provision that you shall not marry J 
a love that can be lost. If no one hereafter leama 1 
to he intemperate, intemperance will he cured: if noJ 
man will marry without a supreme affection, jutliciouaB 
marriage wUl prevent the erils of marriage withoulj 
love. We might need an ex post facto law for a few t 
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cases, but death would soon arrange these. As to the 
scientific future, we need only say that if society 
will adopt the rule of nature, and justify no marriaga 
without a supremo affection, the evils of marriage 
without love will be sufficiently cured. Those who 
marry without the consent of Nature may securely 
expect trouble. The world is never in order nntil_ 
it is conscientious. 

If I must put into analytical form the propoa-' 
tions which, after much examination, appear to me 
to be the only ones that represent a system of 
straightforward thought as to the theme, I will 
say, — 

1. The evils of marriage without love are 8uscep»i 
tible of cure by three methods ; 

(1) Prevention by judicious 

(2) Endurance by conscientiousness; 

(3) Termination by divorce. 

2. The nature of things requires that there shoi 
be no marriage without a supteme affection, 

3. The disregard of this natural law by 
of convenience or heedlessness or hypocrisy does 
change the law. 

4. In such marriages the nature of things p: 
duces pain proportioned to their unnaturalness. 

6. The nature of things is on the side of thoi 
wlio marry only after Providence has given them 
adequately tested affection. 

6. Love which is susceptible of withdrawal ia 
love. 

7. Genuine love 13 possible only to the consciei 
tions or regenerate. 
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8. The world is never natural until it is good. 

9. Providence semis to most persons who are good 
tlie double gift of a supreme affection and a corre- 
sponding opportunity of marriage. 

10. If to any this gift ia not sent, they are not 
called to marriage. 

11. The care of children may make a loveless mar- 
riage endurable. 

12. Divorce must not violate children's rights. 

13. The necessities of children are such that the 
only grounds of divorce justifiable in the eyes of 
science are adultery and malicious desertion. 

I read these propositions slowly one by one in the 
face of my pagan jury in Pliny's villa ; and I fljid no 
disgust, but only approval, in their countenances. 

Wlien I open the Connecticut statute-book, how- 
ever, and put before them the articles wliich that 
State up to 18T5 has indorsed since 1843, the disgust 
in their faces becomes overpowering as they gaze 
upon the infamous record. 

Lest Massachusetts should feel herself elated by 
the comparison of her divorce-laws with those of 
Connecticut and Indiana, allow me to read a petition 
that is now before the honorable body which meets 
in the State House yonder, and which is to be do- 
bated in private committee in Boston within a very 
few days. I ask no one's praise for giving publicity 
to this petition, which comes from a seaboard county 
of Massachusetts. Jt is signed by a woman who calls 
herself a physician, doctor of .medicine. It bears sev- 
eral other names, presumably those of females. I 
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shall of course honor them very much by presenting 
theii' ladyships here with their petition. 

" To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts iu legislature convened: we the un- 
dersigned, members of this commumty, respectfully 
petition your honorable bodies to abolish illegiti- 
macy," — I am obliged to stand at a distance wilh 
their ladyships, lest Cornelia leave her seat on the 
jury, lest Phoeion's wife and Panthea, and that 
Pompeiian maiden and Pliny, oblige me to leave his 
threshold with these people whom I would represent. 
Indeed, I am now required by the jury, speaking by 
Pliny, who rises yonder, to put their ladysliips out 
of doors. [Applause.] They stay there, peeping 
through the crevices of the doors and behind the 
shutters, while I am permitted to read what they 
have hissed into the ear of Massachusetts, — "We 
respectfully petition for the abolition of illegitimacy 
from our midst; enabhng every woman who stands 
iu the connection or relationship of a wife in any 
respect toward any man to sustain her position re- 
spectably ; by acknowledging publicly such relation, 
and recording her name as a married woman, en- 
dowed with all the rights and privileges pertaining 
thereto." 

The proposition is, that fallen women and illegiti- 
mate children, if they exist in fact, shall not be 
allowed to exist in name or in law. 

" In this uplifting of ourselves," the petition con- 
cludes, " we ask you to legally sustain us, removing 
every obstacle, and extending every protection." 
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" Yes," Pliny says, " if you will obtain the consent 
of the Supreme Powers ; never till then. Removing 
every obstacle to fallen women I removing every 
obstacle to illegitimate children I making no cHstino 
tion between honor and dishonor, the right hand and 
the left ! " Pliny calls for the thunders of Vesuvius 
to bury under their ashes a proposition tha.t would 
have incurred scorn in the city where infamy was 
sometimes found even in the temples of the godst 
[Applause.] 

Will llassaehflsetts, sufBciently moved, I hope, by 
the fact that petitions of that sort can obtain a public 
place on her records, listen while I cite the Connecti- 
cut law? In late years the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages in Connecticut is twice what it is in Vermont, 
nearly fourfold what it is in Massachusetts, and more 
than double what it is in Prussia. On the aver- 
age, one hundred and eight more persons are there 
divorced annually than in Massachusetts, a State 
with two and a half times as many inhabitants. In 
1866 more than half aa many were divorced ij\ Con- 
necticut as in Ohio, a State with almost five times 
the population. Tliese facts are discussed in many a 
document, and especially by the revered ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale College. (^Divorce, pp. 179-233.) 
But his book was published some years ago, and ray 
purpose this morning is to bring the discussion up to 
dates. 1 have here an elaborate examination of the 
very latest statistics, made for me by authority ; and 
I am giving you here a lawyer's interpretation of the 
present legislation of the great Commouweal'h lying 
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yonder on the Sound. Here are the conditions of 
divorce which have remained up to 1875: "Adul- 
tery ; fraudulent contract ; wilful desertion for three 
years, with neglect of duty ; seven years' absence, 
not heard of; habitual intemperance ; intolerable 
cruelty; sentence to imprisonment for life; any in- 
famous crime involving a violation of conjugal duty, 
and punishable by imprisonment in the State prison ; 
and, lastly," — this is the famous clause, this is the 
ground of divorce which amazes Panthea and Pho- 
cion's wife and Pliny, — " any such misconduct as per- 
manently destroys the happiness of the petitioner, and 
defeats the purpose of the marriage relation." 

Notice the vagueness of that law, and how much 
it leaves to the discretion of the courts. 

What has been the legal practice under loose 
divorce-laws? Why, the evidence, ex parte in nine 
cases out of ten, has been inadequately tested ; for 
the lawyer on the side of the opponent to the peti- 
.^oner has rarely had the advice of his client, Di- 
vofea^uits have been pushed through on the rush, 
betweed^the mfiaing session of the court and the 
time for dinner. Over and over, most important 
cases have been decided on wholly ex parte evidence- 
In the law I have cited, a nearly unlimited power 
over the most sacred relations of life is given to the 
discretion of the court. Operative force is acquired 
by the higher causes of divorce thrcugn the lower. 
Very often the higher are put into a legal complaint 
only to make a noise, when there are no facts behind 
them; and finally a divorce is decreed od the lower 
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when the charges on the higher have failed. Presi- 
dent Woolsey says (^Divorce, p. 223), "Connecticut 
is at the bottom of the list. The ratio of divorces to 
marriage ia neariy fourfold that in Massachusetts, 
and much more than double that in Prussia," which 
has had the armies of Europe storming over her for 
the last century, and French fashions polluting her 
ever since Rousseau's day. 

What are we to. say, when before our pagan jury 
we can bring up only regulations of that sort to show 
the tendency of divorce-legislation in this country? 
I have no time to go into details of the Indiana legis- 
lation. They are not quite as bad as those of the 
Connecticut law. Are we to afSrm that the Biblical 
ideals can no longer be enforced? Are we to say 
that they are not scientific ? What are they ? Here 
is the next to the most important question to be 
discussed under the topic of marriage without love : 
For what reasons may marriage be ended ? I suppose 
that the scriptural doctrine on this point is very well,_ . 
settled. One cause of divorce there ia no debate 
about. We all know that a certain crime can make 
those who have been one two, and that, in the eyes 
of Him who spake as never man spake, there is, in 
that case, justification for divorce. Yes, but you say 
Paul was ascetic, he differed ijom the law of his 
Master; but, on the basis of Paul's writings, it is 
taught that malicious desertion is another ground of 
divorce justified by the Scriptures. I know that 
there is a debate on this point ; but it must be af- 
firmed, I think, that the two grounds of adultery and 
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malicious desertion are recognized as a sufficient 
occasion for divorce, and that Christian echolarBUip 
will not debate with legislation, even if malicious 
desertion be interpreted to mean ten years' desertion 
■without being heard from. Of course there would 
be a debate with legislation if any trumpery period 
of absence were called malicious desertion. Tiiere 
are' many definitions of that phrase ; but if you really 
prove malicious desertion, you prove that there exists 
a Christian ground for divorce. So that, on the 
basis of these two propositions, there might be a 
harmony of sentiment between Cliristian schoiarship 
and secular legislation. Nevertheless we find secu- 
lar legislation running on till it makes divorce easy, 
and against which all standard writers on social law 
have warned us — not excepting even David Hume. 
What ibd ho say? 

Ilumo was as ascetic iJi relation to divorce-law as 
Paul. I know what loose opinions Hume had of 
crime outside of marriage. You must not suppose I 
am contradicting what I cited from Iluine the other 
day ; but Hume knew what law is, and yet he was 
without Cliristian prejudices as to marriage. Al- 
though 1 have denounced some of Hume's views as 
infamous, I must be permitted to show you that 
other views of his are sound. When men stand up, 
and call Paul ascetic, when Sti-auss attacks tlie New 
Testament for ascetic ideas on the topic of divorce, 
I would like to call Huma to the lattice-work liere, 
and let him look to the faces of our pagan jury, 
while I read his opinion : " We need not, thera- 
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/ore, be afraid of drawing the marriagerknot, wliich 
chiefly subsista hy friendship, the closest possible. The 
amity between the persons, where it is solid and 
sincere, will rather gain by it ; and, where it is wa- 
vering and uncertain, that ia the best expedient for 
fixing it. How many frivolous quarrels and dis- 
gusts are there wliieh people of common prudence 
endeavor to forget when they lie under the neces- 
sity of passing their lives together, but which would 
soon be inflamed into the most deadly hatred were i 
they piusued to the utmost under the prospect o£ [ 
an easy separation ! We must consider that noth- 
ing is more dangerous than to unite two persons so 
closely in all their interests and concerns as man 
and wife without rendering the union entire and 
total. The least possibility of a separate interest 1 
must be the source of endless quarrels and suspi- < 
cions. The wife^ not secure of her establishment, will j 
still be drivin/f some separate end or project; an^H 
the husband's selfishness, being accompanied with moral 
power, may be Still more dangerous." (Hume's Phit^ 
osophical Works, vol. iii. pp. 208, 209. American edi- 
tion, Boston, 1854.) 

Pliny rises, and reads proudly the definition of " 
marriage as given by Modestiiius, the eminent scholar I 
of Ulpian, at the beginning of tHe third century. A J 
similar one in the Institutes has passed into eanonlcal j 
law. The celebrated words which Pliny empha 
contemplate the perpetuity of the marriage union of j 
one man and one woman, as essential to the nature " 
of the institution. They are: "Nuptiae sunt eon- 
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juDctio maris et fceminaj et conBortium omnis vita, 
divini et humani juris communicatio." (Compare 
Institutes of Justinian, 1-9, §2.) 

Panthea, Phocion'a wife, all this jury, id dorse 
Hume ; and when the petitioners to the Massachusetts 
legislature, when the Indiana legislators, when tlie 
loose sentiments that have justified these las divorce- 
laws, come before our pagan trihunal, tlio only reply 
they meet is a prolonged hiss and curse. Experience 
writes once more across the wall, Meite, Toene, teiel, 
upharain; and these petitioners, gazing upon the 
Hand that cornea forth from the Unseen, see that 
thej', in the scales of the scientific method, are 
weighed in the balances, and found wanting. [Ap 
plause.J 
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For myself, I believe that permanent union of the sexes should 
be early encouraged; nor do I conceive that general happiness can 
ever flourish but in societies where it is the custom for all the males 
to marry at eighteen. — Lord Bbaconsfueld: Contarini Fleming. 

When it shall please Gk>d to bring thee to man's estate, use great 
providence and circumspection in choosing thy wife. For from 
thence will spring all thy future good or evil; and it is^ an action 
of life like unto a stratagem of war, wherein a man can err but 
once. — Snt Fbujp Sidhxt. 
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PHELDDE ON" CUEEENT EVENTS. 
When I rode to Tivoli I saw cripples walking on 
all-fours tliroiigh the dust of Italy, and men \vith 
unreportable hereditary diseases publicly clamoring 
for alms. The beggars go free in Italy. They ask 
for food at the doors of coiiventa. You see the lazar- 
house on crutches. Skeletons in closets walk abroad 
under that southern sun. Society here shuts up its 
offensive diseases in hospitals and asylums. Closed 
doors lessen the publicity, but not the real terrible- 
ness, of the exhibitions of human wrecks under the 
stern action of irreversible natural laws. Bring all 
these wrecks before your thoughts. Shutting your 
eyes to their existence will not cause them to cease 
to exist. Infidelity, with gnashing teeth, may pro- 
claim that it hates the fact that human wrecks exist ; 
but they exist nevertheless. Rolling up the long 
slopes of Tivoli, I happened to be conversing with 
several gentlemen on the inexphcableness of the 
laws of hereditary descent. These cripples, all their 
Uvea, Buffer for no crime of their own. Were I to 
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follow my Eentiment, I should affirm that God ia 
doing at least a small evil to such miserable beings. 
You say they may be rewarded hereafter ; but that 
will not change the record of their loss in this life. 
Without any fault of their own, tbey have suffered 
pain. 

If God does that, and if our mere sentiment, looking 
on it, would call it a small evil, which must we dis- 
trust, God or this sentiment? I suppose that the 
universe is larger than our outlook upon it. I dare 
not undertake to affirm that God docs not do right 
every time, or that he ever does a little evil. It ia 
as impossible for Infinite Holiness to do a small evil 
as a large one. But I find what is called liberal 
sentiment, taken as a guide, misleading me as to the 
idiot and the cripple, and the man who is born with 
a disease. I find mere sentiment saying that no uni- 
verse ever would be created by a Being of infinite 
holiness and power, and evil of that sort allowed to 
exist in it. But that state of things does exist. We 
must face the facts of experience. There are moral 
cripples and moral dieeasea incalculably more fearful 
than the physical. In short, sin has begun, and con- 
tinued for ages, under the government of Infinite 
Holiness and Power. The supreme difficulty is to 
explain the commencement of evil, rather than its 
continuance. Wo are all agreed, however, that, in 
spite of any appearances which sentiment would take 
as evidence to the contrary, God can no more do a 
little wrong than a great one. We must give up mere 
sentiment, therefore, as a guide ; for, othertvise, we must 
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hat God is unjust on a small gcale. I do not 
believe that he is; and hence I distrust profoundly 
following a light as to the next world, which I see mis- 
leads me here into a denial of the Divine goodness. 

Accordingly I believe that this topic is larger than 
the outlook of sentimental views, and that we can 
have no adequate, final authority but the Seripturea 
on a theme so vast. Reason shows that character 
tends to final permanence ; that, while sin continues, 
it will he justly punished ; and that, when character 
becomes fixed, it must draw upon itself the effects 
of its own voluntary moral remoteness from God. 
These are severe and serene truths, utterly imassaila- 
ble by the scientific method. But, as to the ultimate 
effect of them in the universe, wo must seek light 
from another source of illumination. 

It is, however, a common misconception of the 
Scriptural doctrine of future retribution, that it 
teaches the eternal punishment of a majority of all 
created beings. I hold the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment; hut it is by no means clear to me, that a 
majority of all who have lived on our earth hitherto 
are lost. It is one of the roughest and most ghastly 
misrepresentations of current orthodoxy to assert 
that infants are lost. A majority of all who have 
gone from this globe into the unseen in past time 
have been infants. Who knows what the moral 
future of this planet may be ? "Who can assert that 
the ages to come will not so improve as to shed into 
the invisible world such a number of saved spirits, 
that in the final picture of the globe she will be spir- 
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itually what she is physically, enswathed with light, 
although casting the conical Bhailow called night to 
the vanishing point beyond the moou? This is the 
view of the Tholucks, Miillers, and Corners. It ia 
the view of the Parks and Hodges. (See Hodge's 
Syvtematic Theology, vol. iii. p. 880.) We must lift up 
our thoughts to all other worlds. You may say that 
those planets which accompany us about the eun are 
not at present inhabited ! How do you know that? 
Even if I were to grant the absui'd proposition that 
Mercury is to"o hot, and Neptune too cold, for it to 
be possible for Omnipotence to make creatures that 
can Uve in those spheres, how could you know but 
that Mercury is becoming ready to be inhabited, 
or that Neptune may not have been inhabited in past 
time? We cannot affirm that the worlds are not 
inhabited now, or that they have not been, or that 
they will not be. Who will undertake to assert 
that evil exists in every planet in the same virulence 
with which it appears here? We must regard all 
other finite creatures in the universe when we discuss 
the doctrine of future punishment. I do not speak 
of the present ages. Save yourselves from an untow- 
ard generation. But, for one, I always think of the 
number of the finally lost out of all ages and worlds 
as bearing no greater proportion to all the inhabit- 
ants of the intelligent universe than the number in 
the prisons and penitentiaries in well-ordered socie- 
ties now bears to the whole population. I know 
that men are in prison yonder in the Charlestown 
wards. I know, too, that the unrepentant murderer, 
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adulterer, and forger are in prison behind the bara of 
the very nature of things, I think they ought to be. 
At the bottom of our souls we feel that the sane, 
unrelenting, inteUigent murderer ought to be treated 
differently by the universe from the innocent man. 
The unreformed leper, and the forger, ought not to 
have peace. We feel that the universe, if managed 
as it ought to be, will always affix penalty to wil- 
ful transgression against light. If the universe were 
not to do that, I should wish to emigrate to some 
other parish. It is certain that Infinite Holiness will 
re-act against unrighteousness as long as the unright- 
eousness endures ; and that what ought to be done 
while the rebellion continues will be done. I am 
glad that what ought to bo, is. [Applause.] 

Allow me to call a hush here, for I am to open the 
Scriptures. It is not my office to act as exegete in 
this place. But in gi^"ing three addreaaea, one on 
the definition, one on the proof, and one on the 
reply to objections to the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, I must refer to the Scriptural proof. In doing 
BO, of course I can say nothing new, and I do not 
speak for others. Perhaps the best one can do, to 
secure freshness of treatment and befitting serious- 
ness on this theme, is to recite his own reasons for 
his personal convictions. 

If it can be shown fi'om the Scriptures that sin in 
any case is punished endlessly, we cannot be Univer- 
salists. Accepting the Scriptures as authority, why 
am I not a Universalist? 

1, There are six universals in the Bible, and these 
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have been mistaken for a Beventh universal which is 
not there. Universal atonement, universal benevo- 
lence of God, universal providential care of God, 
universal prevalence of the gospel, universal resur- 
rection, and universal reign of Christ, — these six 
universala are in the Bible. They have been mis- 
taken for a seventh universal, namely, universal 
salvation, which \s not there. 

There is no time to enter into detail on this point. 
When I read that there was One " who gave his life 
a ransom for all " (T. Tim. ii. 6), and "tasted death 
for every man " (Heb. ii. 9), I find a statement of 
the universality of the atonement. When I am 
shown that it is written that " God is not willing 
that any should perish," but desires that " all should 
come to repentance" (2 Pet. iii. 9), when I am told 
that " he will have all men to be saved, and to come 
to a knowledge of the truth " (1 Tim. ii. 4), I find in ' 
■ these passages an assertion of the universal benevo- 
lence of God. When I read that "we trust in the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially 
of those that believe " (1 Tim. iv. 10), I understand 
this language to refer to God's universal providential 
care. When I find it affirmed in the Scriptures that 
"all tlie ends of the earth shall remember and turn 
unto the Lord, and all the kindreds an'd nations shall 
worship before him " (Ps. 22, 27), I find an assertion 
of the universal prevalence of the gospel on the 
earth. The same is taught in the passage which 
Bays, "I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me" (John xii. 32). I read "that all they that are 
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i the graves shall hear hia voice, and come forth ; 
some to eternal life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt." 

Canon Farrar's proof-texts (Eternal Hope, appen- 
dix), as I find on examiDation, are proofs of the sis 
tmiversals, but not of the seventh. 

Jnlius Miilier remarks, with great pertinency, that 
universal restoration cannot occur before the general 
judgment ; for, if it did, the parting of men into two 
classes would he unnecessary and impossihle. The 
famous passage in the fifteenth of First Corinthians, 
and the similar one in the fifth of Roinans, asserting 
that, " as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive," Julius Miiller affirms does not prove 
universal restoration, for it refers to a time before 
the general judgment. There is probably no passage 
that has caused more debate than this ; but, for one, 
I am unable to overlook the date of the period to 
which the language alludes, since the scope of it 
refers to duration previous to the general judgment. 
General restoration cannot occur before then ; for, if 
it were thus to occur, there could be no division of 
men into lost and saved. 

2. It is historically incontrovertible, that eighty out 
of a hundred, or certainly the overwhelming major- 
ity, of the most acute and learned, the most serious 
and saintly people, who have studied the Bible under 
the microscope, and upon their knees, and have acted 
it out, have understood it to teach the endlessness 
of future punishment, in some cases. For eighteen 
hundred years this interpretation has seen attack but 
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not defeat, and haa kept its place under the iaw of 
the survival of the fittest. 

There ia almost nothing more worthy of attention 
among the proofs of soundness of opinion than the 
fair voice of the law of the survival of the fittest. 
The fact is worth study when an unpopular cause 
has been appealed through court after court, and yet 
decided the same way, — that is, against unreflecting 
sentiment, again and again and again. There are 
three generations in every century, and there are 
three times eighteen centuries in which this question 
as to the meaning of the Scriptures has been appealed 
from court to court. Acute learning haa giving 
judgment. So has the general popular sense of the 
Christian world. Saintly readers without pai'tisan 
prejudice in private life have agreed with scholars 
competing with rivals. Tlio vast majorities have 
been forced to agree in the repetition of previous 
decisions. Eighteen centuries, three times each, 
have repeated this decision, and no new evidence has 
come before the courts. In cases where no new evi- 
dence is obtained, I am not one of those who think 
that in tho twentieth century any guillotine stands 
ready for a doctrine that nineteen centuries have 
attempted, but have been unable, to guillotine. [Ap- 
plause.] The historical sense is necessary to true 
exegesis. I do not respect any doctrine because it is 
old, or in the mouths of majorities, but I do respect 
propositions that have seen honest and protracted 
battle but not defeat. I do reapect decisions which 
have been appealed from, through court after court, 
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more than fifty times, but in all kinds of discnsaion, 
every style of lawyer acting as a special pleader, 
have been re-affirmed by the immense majority age 
after age. That fortress has seen attack but not 
defeat ; and therefore I think the eannonadicg of 
its wails will yet be harmless. 

3. Rationaliatie commentators generally affirm 
with Theodore Parker and Ernest Renan that Christ 
did indeed teach the doctrine of eudlesa punish- 
ment, although they do not feel bound to accept bis 
authority. 

4. One particular sin, the Scriptures teach, " has 
never forgiveness, neither in this world nor in the 
world to come" (Mark iii. 29). 

Several particular sins are threatened with eternal 
punishment (Matt. xii. 31, 32 ; Ileb. vi. 4, 8, x. 26, 
27; 2 Pet. ii. 20, 22; 1 John v. 16, 17). 

Tholuek, wandering through his earlier studies, 
came upon the text that one particular sin will not 
be pardoned in this life or the next; and be gave up 
restorationiam, face to face with it, although ho had 
been inclined to that doctrine previously. Julius 
Miiller stands on that passage, and affirms that it is 
sure that one sin at least has uever forgiveness in 
this state of existence or in the next. (^Doctrine of 
Si?^ book V. chap, v.) I do not know bow Canon 
Farrar can reconcile his scholarship with that of the 
mass of accredited discnssiou in the world, when he 
neither in this world, nor in the next, 
■neither in the Jewish nor Cbi'istian din 
' (^Utemal Hope, appendix.) Surely 
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my will were to be interpreted by a lawyer as arbi- 
trary as Canon Farrar is in his interpretation of that 
passage, I should wish to be alive to execute it. 

5. Whatever ambiguity or uucertaiuty there may 
be in the use of the words " eternal " and " everlast- 
ing," the negative particle " not " is unambiguous, and 
is repeatedly used in the Scriptural assertions that 
the wicked shall not see life. 

6. It is certain that the English words " forever," 
"eternal," and "everlasting," have aa much ambiguity 
as the corresponding Greek terms, and yet so does 
their meaning become clear from their context, that 
no one thinks of disputing their significance. The 
Greek words ought to be treated in a similar manner. 

Sometimes in English the word " everlasting " does 
not mean literally "endless;" even the word "for- 
ever" does not. "I assign this property to my 
heirs forever " ! There may be no heirs to-morrow 
morning I " He is forever meddling " I That ex- 
pression does not mean that one is " endlessly " 
meddling. It is the colloquial use of the word. Six 
times out of a hundred, perhaps, oiu' own terms 
"eternal," "forever," and even "everlasting." are 
ambiguous, and we must decide the meaning by the 
context. Now, if an old Greek were to come for- 
ward here, with as little knowledge of the English 
language as the average modern citizen has o£ the 
Greek in which the New Testament is written, I 
could confuse him with the question, Is eternal pun- 
ishment endless? I could tell him that six times 
oat of a hundred the word "eternal" in the subtle 
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English language doea not mean literally ( 
Were he a modest Greek, a mere average citizen, 
willing to confess his ignorance of the intricacies of 1 
the English language, I could puzzle him. I could i 
throw him into great unrest on this point, by show- 
ing, through the dictionaries, that these words " eter- 
nal" and "fdtever" have not a fixed meaning, and 
must be examined with keen caution by any man 
who has not high scljolarship, Weil, now, just as I 
ehoidd in that case, be throwing nothing but dust 
into the eyes of the old Greek, so I think those 
scholars who would have us fall into unrest because 
the Greek words are under the same mental laws 
with the English, and, occasionally, are in the same 
way ambiguous in meaning, are throwing nothing but . 
dust into our eyes. There is an immense amount of 1 
this dust thrown into the eyes of the average citizen. I 
as to the meaning of these Greek terms, 
have behind them the same mental and logical laws. 
Common words are no more ambiguous in Greek I 
than they are in English, Just as in English, i 
Greek, the context determines their meaning. There 
is no more need of a man falling into doubt as to 
what the words mean in Greek than in English. 

The arguinent from the explicitnesa of the language 
in which the eternity of future punishment is asserted 
in the Greek JVeui Testament, is not outgrown, and never 
will be. 

(1) Aionioa is used sixty-six times in the New Tes- 
tament. In fifty-one cases it is used to express the 
happiness of the righteous; twice, to express the 
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duration of God's attributes; six, where it certainly 
deuotea eternal duration. In the I'emaining seven 
instances it refers to the death of the ■wicked. It 
should he interpreted in the seven instances at it is in 
tlie fift^nine. 

(2) Aion 13 used ninety-five times in the New 
Testament; fifty-five, to denote unlimited duration, 
doubtless ; thirty-one, to denote a duration which has 
a limit ; nine, to indicate the d^u-ation of future pun- 
ishment. 

{Z) The phrase "for ever and ever" ia used more 
than twenty times in the New Testament, and always 
in the same signification. It ia used fourteen times 
in the Apocalypse, and always in the same sense. It 
is there employed to set forth the duration of the 
future punishment of the lost. (Rev. xiv. 11, xix. 
3, S5. 10. See Professor Stuart, President Bartlett, 
Professor Tyler, Alford, Lauge, Domer, Tholuck, 
Eleek, and Julius Midler, in loco.') 

7. The translation of the words "eternal," "hell," 
and "damnation," by "aionion," "gehenna," and 
"condemnation," would not alter the context, nor 
the essential meaning of the passages commonly used 
to disprove Universalism. 

Dr. Angus told England the other day, that when 
the new translation of the Scriptures appears, the 
clianges in sense will be so trifling that only scholars 
will notice them. 

The contrast between tJie eternal condition of tlie 
righteous and the wicked, as represented m /Scripture, it 
vot likely to be erased inyour day or mine. (Matt, vii 
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1 John V. 28, 29; 



Luke xvi, 24, 26 ; Matt, xxv. 46. See alsu, John iii. 
36 ; Heb. xu. 14 ; John iii. 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 9 ; Phil, 
iii. 19; Heb. vi. 8; Matt. xiii. 37, 43; Matt. iii. 12; 
Mark ix. 42, 48.) 

How does it change the meaning o£ "everiasting"! 
to translate it by that awkward term " aionion," wliich J 
it is said Tennyson has once used in a poem ? Canon | 
Farrar is probably rigjit in saying that the old Saxon j 
word "hell" means more, in its present acceptance,! 
than the Greek "gehenna," but the context is the J 
great matter to be considered. 

I want every doctrine confirmed by what I call a A 
" proof-trend," as distinguished from a " proof-text." 
Not th^ Biblical ripple, but the Biblical gulf current I J 
Ho who stands above the Biblical text is standing. J 
above the Biblical ripple. It may be as deep as the j 
ocean ; but one had better lift up his eyes and study I 
the Gulf Stream in revelation, the great guK cup-- J 
rents, that is, the analogies of doctrines that run I 
through revealed truth ; and they are not universal- [ 
istic or optimistic. [Applause.] 

8. Certain individuals, according to the Scripturea,. I 
will never be saved. (Mark xiv. 21; John xviLj 
9-12.) 

It is said of one individual that it had been better 1 
for him if he had never been born. Does this wai*^ I 
rant us in accepting Canon Farrar's suggestion, that I 
this famous phrase refers only to the remorso which I 
Judas will feel even after he has freely chosen right- i 
eousness? It were not better for him that he had f 
never been born, if he ever ehooaea righteousnesfl. 
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9. The Scriptures teach that the judgment consists 
largely in the proclamation and law that lie that is 
unhcly is to lie unholy still, and that he that is right- 
eous is to be righteous still, or that character tends 
to a final permanence, and that sin Ironi being pro- 
longed and inveterate may become eternal. A iinal 
permanence of character can be attained but once. 

The true translation of Mark iii. 29 includes the 
far-reaching phrase "eternal sin." "To assert that 
sin is eternal," says Alford, "is a legitimate inference 
&om the words 'hath never forgiveness.' " 

10. The Scriptures teach that there may be such 
sin against light as to admit of no atonement. 
(Num. XV. 22-31; Ileb. vi. 4, 9, and x. 26-31; 
Mark iii. 29.) 

It results from the very nature of things that 
those who do that for which they cannot forgive 
themselves never cease to hear the laughter of the 
soul at itself. 

11. The analogy of doctrine in the Scriptarea pre- 
supposes a permanent distinction between the lost 
and the saved. 

12. The Scriptures everywhere insist that now ia 
the time of repentance, and they everywhere make 
the impression that it is immeasurably unsafe to de- 
pend on a chance for repentance after death. [Ap- 
ylause.] 
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THE LECTUEE. 
If there is any unmarried person in this assembly 
who is yet to be married to one o£ bia own age. she 
who is to become hia wife ia now living ou the earth. 
Approaching once more Pliny's villa, we find Corne- 
lia, mother of the Gracchi, advising her sons to keep 
themselves pure, so that all the blessings of a virtu- 
ous home may be theirs. She asba the younger 
Gracchi to remember that their wives are now living 
on the earth, and to pray for their weal, although as 
yet they have not been seen by their future hua- 
banda ; and to pray for the weal of those husbands, 
although as yet they have never been seen by their 
future wives. " Your beat preservative," you over- 
hear Cornelia say to the Roman Gracchi, " is antici- 
pation. Think that you wish to win a white soul, j 
and you will be unwilling to give lesa than you bar^ 
gain for. In the midst of the corruptions of Roi 
remember that she who is to be to you what I havo I 
been to Titus Gracchus will require, if she is what I j 
am, that you should be to her what Titua Gracchus , 
was to me. These Greek tutors whom I have em- 
ployed," continues Cornelia, addressing her sons, 
"have been instructed by Plato and by Socrates, and 
they have taught yoii reverence for natural law. 
When a supreme affection is given us we aro to take 
it as a divine sign that God intends a certaui course 
in life for us. Anticipate that God will be as good , 
to you as he is to most men. Id due time he will j 
open a home for you. In due time you will come to 1 
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the hearthstone, which even now he is putting to- 
gether, piece by piece. In due time there will be for 
you an opening o£ the gates which enter the taost 
sacred temple in which man can worship. Prepai'e 
afar off for the event whicli Providence prepares for 
you afiir off. If the Sirens slug, take them to your 
future hearthstone ; and, looking on it, turn your 
back upon what will be no temptation, as long as 
your heart is warmed by this anticipated family fire." 
[Applause.] 

You agree with Cornelia that anticipation is a 
preservative in the social life. You wOl have her 
sympathy if you examine with unconcealed indigna- 
tion whatever unnecessarily prevents this healthful 
anticipation. I am to discuss the Modern Obstacles 
to Marriage, or Hinderancea to the Formation of New 
Homes. I come once more before my jury, contain- 
ing Pliny and Cornelia and Phocion's wife, and these 
are the propositions upon which to-tlay I ask their 
opinion : — 

1. God, William Sliakapeare says, is the best 
mater of all marriages. 

2. With relatively few exceptions, he sends to 
every man and woman the double gift of a supreme 
permanent affection, and of opportunity to follow it 
in marriage. 

3. Were all conscientious, and were health univer- 
sal, these exceptions would be fewer. 

4. Natural law requires that, where this double 
gift is seut, it should be respected as a divine indic» 
tioD that a new home ought to be founded. 
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In a natural world a supreme will be a peinianent 
affection. But a supreme and permanent affection 
of this sort arises only between two, God does not 
send tliis double gift at haphazard. Behind every 
supreme affection there are forces of the most terrifio 
potency, and they are all natural forces. They are 
actually divine. Whoever utters the phrase "natu- 
ral law," without understanding that he is speaking 
of God's will, is yet unscientific. Therefore wo may 
assert, without danger of disloyalty to the scientific 
method, that natural divine law requires that, where 
this double gift is sent, it should be respected as a 
divine indication that a new home should be founded. 

5. But the self-support of homes is also a natural 
law. 

You think that I am incautious ; but I remember 
that I am in the presence of Pliny, who is a states- 
man, and that he will listen to no mere sentiment on 
tliia topic. I keep in mind the fact that we must 
Lave a fire before we set iipon it the viands to be 
prepared for the family meal. The rudest proverbs 
of the rudest nations proclaim that we must have a 
fire before we buy the kettle. 

6. Obstacles to marriage, or hinderances to tlia 
formation of self-supporting new homes, are obstacles 
to the free course of divine natural law. 

Keep your faces upon this jury. 

7. The unit of society is the family. 

8. The strength of a nation is in proportion to the 
number of its virtuous, that is, of its natural homes, 
founded upon supreme affections. 
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9, Society, as organized at present, throws many 
inexcusable and even blasphemous obstacles into the 
course of divine natural law as to the formation of 
new homes. 

10. Among these natural and removable hinde]> 
ances are : — 

(1) Absurd expensivenesa of living. 

(2) Mistaken social prido. 

(3) Low salaries, 

(4) Unwise parental interference. 

(5) Poor opportunities for acquaintance betwet 
marriageable persons. 

(G) The corruption of portions of society. 

Pliny bowa his head at the proposition that virt 
ous homes are the foundation of the State. 
need power to throttle communism ; the State needa 
loyalty to just legislation; we want protection for 
property and for life I Let us follow Emerson's ad- 
vice, and attach our chariots to the stars. Civil 
society needs the terrific forces which lie behind the 
supreme affections to guarantee the execution of law. 
Let civil society, therefore, foster family life, and 
frown on its enemies. Wo know that, as Shakspeare 
has said, "even a bad man in love becomes better 
than his wont." We know that it is impossible to 
pass even that tomb in the PSre la Chaise in Paris, 
of Abelard and Heloise, witliout a certain solemnity; 
for it is possible that there was a supremo affection 
there, although no opportunity of raaiTiage, and so 
no divine sanction for wliat happened. There is a 
Bolemnity in the undying force of virtuous passions. 
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Attach your civil and Bocial chariots to the stars in 
I the azure of pure love. Let the transforming power 
I which makes a man or a woman new, which gives 

to a man the womanly tcaits, and to a woman the 
j manly, which ia the only builder of permanence in 

iany social arrangement, — let this virtuous supreme 
affection, let family life, be the foremost chariot- 
horse for the State ! I see no fair hope of gnidancE 
for the future, unless this double gift of God by 
I which he indicates his will that new homes should 
I be founded, is made one of the chief steeds of celes- 
!• tial fire to draw legislation, property, life, through 
i what have been dark ways of history in time past, 
f and are likely to be dark ways in time to come, if the 
home be undermined. 

Communism asks for the abolition of property. 

; Socialism demands the abolition of the family. If it 

' is not your duty to put your ear upon the surface 

of the ground and listen to the communistic speeu- 

[ lations in the slums of our cities, you will hardly 

f credit me when I say that the surface disci 

j on these topics are only the outcropping edges of 

; great bowlders that run down beneath society. Along 

the sterile hill-slopes of New England you pass the 

j plough through the soil, but you get no crop. Why? 

1 There are hidden stones beneath the sod. Just so 

the etiurches, good literature, whatever there is noble 

in human society, plough the surface of some sections 

of our municipalities, and get no crop. You say 

I that the outside of the sod is decorous. I tell you 

U that just beneath lie various forms of infidelity to 

I. 
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the family, and that while these bowlders are close 
uncler the sod you must expect nothing but barren- 
ness, even after ploughing and rain. 

But Pliny is of opinion, also, that I am not senti- 
mental in saying that God does give to most men 
and women, not only a mate, but a mate obtainable. 
The definition of this double gift, which I call a 
divine indication that a new home ought to be 
founded, is a mate, and a mate obtainable. I keep 
in mind aU the collisions of the passions. I have 
brooded over many points on this topic which cannot 
be discussed here even in whispers; but I see no 
objections to the propositions I have read to this jury. 
In the name of natural law it cannot be denied that, 
when this double gift is given, there ought to be a 
new home founded. 

I am supposing that the double gift rests upon 
virtue. I am presuming that the supreme affection 
is permanent, because it admires that which does not 



I have no faith at aU in underrating the natural 
laws when they require conscientiouaneas. We en- 
deavor to heal society without making jt good. The 
world is a complex scheme, and the first tutoring 
it needs is that which will induce it to surrender to 
moral law. After that surrender, how reform will 
swim ! We try to set our ships afloat in the sand ; 
we try to reform marriage, and push our vessels 
off the strand, when as yet they are not off the 
rocks. As long as they lie there, they must expect 
disaster. Nevertheless marriage may float in a 
fimooth sea. 
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Until we have a natural, that is, a conscientious 
world, it cannot be known by experience what natu- 
ral law will do for the gratification of a supreme 
affection ; but, if you will give rae that world, there 
will be in it very few not called to marriage, pro- 
vided society allows proper opportunities for ac 
quaintance between marriageable persons. 

Do not amile, my friends, if I ask you to remember 
that Horace Bushnell, writing his book on the reform 
against nature, and with all his saintliness, with all 
his marvellous knowledge of the human heart, was 
willing to stand up before the world and suggest 
that the churches themselves shooid study oppor- 
tunities of increasing virtuous acquaintance among 
marriageable persons, 

" Can the Christian pulpit itself," says Horace 
Bushnell, "be true to its ofBce, without applying 
itself, as things are now going, to the correction of 
our false views of marriage, and the consequently 
diminishing frequency of marriages? If there is a 
postponing on one side, instigated by a pompous and 
hollow ambition, utterly wide of the beautiful mean- 
ing of the family state, — if on the other, where the 
poison of the same ambition also works, there ia a 
consequent loss of hope and a turning away to go 
into iight with men in the rougher terras of equality, 
ia it not time for the teachers of religion, the true 
guardians of society, to ask what duties may now be 
incimihent on them? And is there not, besides, a 
possibility of accomplishing something in this matter 
by organization, and bo of doing mote, a hundred- 
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fold, to relieve the oppressive over-stoct, nnder 
which so many fine women are stifled, than will 
ever be done by all the office rights and voting 
privileges they are now eo eager to obtain? Such. 
an organization, working only for names that are 
given, or by friends suggested, and presuming only, 
under strictest bonds of secrecy, to suggest, com- 
mend, and prepare acquaintance in ways of proper 
delicacy, might bridge a great many gulfs of false 
modesty, perhaps, that will otherwise be forever 
impassable. In this kind of reform there is noth- 
ing unhopeful or impossible ; for it is according to 
nature, and not a reform against nature." (BcsH- 
NELL, Women's Suffrage, p. 95.) I 

I suppose that I shall be accused, even under thej 
shadow of Horace Bushnell's name, of lack of eaii^ 
tion in mentioning this theme. But who does non 
kno^ that in the more luxurious portions of societyj 
and in those parts that call themselves the moat 
highly cultured, it is almost impossible to obtain tha 
truth as* to the character of one who may be theJ 
weal or woe of a new home ? It is a matter whicJu 
has had curious treatment in many a nation — thil^ 
absence of opportunities for acquaintance. When I ' 
was in London, I took up one day a respectable 
newspaper, managed by a man who gave his name, 
and who had the indorsement of members of the 
nobility and of one or two of the clergy ; I had 

L every reason to believe, from what I heard, that the 
newspaper was a respectable one. It was devoted .^J 
wholly to the multiplication of opportunitieB of aa^^H 
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^oaintance between marriageable persons. I am 
Vfilling you should smile at such a meiina of increas- 
ing the opportunities of acquaintance between the 
members of this class, but nobody knows what wcorse 
straits we shaE be forced to if there is not a little 
more attention paid to that part of natural law. Co- 
education of the sexes I I am not discussing that 
topic. How many sociables shall there be in a 
church? I do not discuss that theme. What use 
we shall make of our parlors in a social way, I do 
not volunteer to affirm. But this I do say, that in , 
a haughty, exclusive aristocratic world, it is pretty 
hard for a man to know a few tilings he would be 
very glad to learn. [Applause.] 

How shall I blazon here with proper vividness the 
infamy of a mistaken social pride which will not 
marry until it can equal the display of some parent 
who has had a life in which to accumulate a fortune ? 
How shall I set the proper stamp of scorn upon that 
class of young men who are too full of poltroonery — 
I am not speaking now of those who are fuU of pu- 
tridity, and who are beneath our attention here 
[Applause], and who have been sent beyond the 
Apennines by Pliny himself, but of those men 
who live a pure life, and who are too fuU of pol- 
troonery to take each a better than himself and 
found a new home? Why do they delay? They 
have income enough. Why are they so tardy? 
They are in the thirties. They could found a new 
home. It may be that God has sent them his double 
gift. But they cannot drive a coach-and-four quite 
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yet.' They can drive a eoach-and-two ; but, waiting 
for a coach-and-six, tkey finally are carried into their 
forties, and sometimes into the desolations of con- 
firmed bachelorism. 

I dare not assert that a single life ia desolate, if a 
supreme affection has been sent to it. Science has 
Boraetimes afSrmed that a man to whom a supreme 
affection has been sent is married. Under the dy- 
ing pillow of Washington Irving there were found a 
lock of hair and a miniature. Who will say that he 
led a lonely life? It is taught by some that the 
whole physical form is changed by a supreme affec- 
tion. If a mate is sent, but taken hence, one is 
in Washington living's position, and never lonely. 
Such persona are married ; and God is the mater of 
such marriages ; and the breaker of them up ; and 
the re-uniter of them, let us hope, in another state 
of existence ! 

When both these gifts are sent — a supreme affec- 
tion and an opportunity to found a new home — it 
is dastardly, it is a flat defiance of the instincts of 
the soul, it is a deep infamy upon manliood, not to be 
willing to dare something for the love that one dares 
call supreme- 

Is it too much to assert that modem society de 
serves, perhaps, as much censure as infidelity itself 
for its hiuderances to marriage? You have heard me, 
on other occasions here, assailing infidels for their 
attack on the family but what shall I say of this 
mistaken social pride, this absurd expensiveness of 
living, which in many ways are more mischievous in 
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pi-eventing the founding of new homes than the 
voices of infamous social theories themselves ? Poor 
Eichter was always poor ; and he married when he 
had hardly more than one room in a German cottage 
in which to live. Richter affirms that " no man can 
live piously or die righteously without a wife," — a 
sentiment which I cannot say that I think science 
indorses. Some men can. But I must affirm with 
Richter that the man who, when a supremo affection 
has been sent him, and an opportunity to found a 
new, self-supporting home, is yet determined to live 
alone, is Uving neither happily nor righteously. The 
man who does not look forward with Cornelia's pre- 
science and endeavor to form his own hearthstone by ( 
anticipating what he will be by and by, is a man 
likely to fall into temptation easily, and to be drawn ] 
away from virtue. 

Dip the soul in the seas of ink, and it ceases to be 
really marriageable. Put out the fire of honor in 
the heart, and it cannot be made warm at a blazing 
family fireside. These men who shiver through the 
ways of vice, their skeleton souls without trust, how 
shall they be warm before their future hearthstones? 
The leper puts out his own family fire. Treat one 
human being in an infamous manner, and you never 
will treat another human being in the manner pro- 
vided by natural law. [Applause.] Only he who , 
will look onward and afar, and keep the family fire,, i 
or the opportunity to kindle it, bright, is likely to ! 
keep out of the pits of perdition. Pointing to these 
rifts of Gehenna ; showing you the blue flames pro- 
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truding themselves every now and then through 
these volcanic crevices; exhibiting to you, as you 
come to their ashen, treacherous edges, how destruc- 
tion blazes in the lower throat of the chasms, — I 
beg leave to arraign this absurd expensiveness, this 
mistaken social pride, low salaries, unwise parental 
interference, and poor opportunities of acquaintance 
between the marriageable classes. So far as they 
violate natural law, the coolest science must con- 
demn all these social forces as guilty of pushing men 
toward the Fit of blue fire. £Applause.J 
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LOVE WmOUT MAEfilAGE. 

THB ONB HXTNDRED AND SIXTH LECTURE IN THB BOSTOH 

MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TBEMONT TEMPLE, MARCH ». 



If it be trae that any beauteona thing 

BaUes the puie and just desire of man 

From earth to Qod, the eternal fount of all, 

Buch I believe my lore; for as <n her 

Bo fair, in wbcim I all besides foiget, 

I view the gentle work of her Creator, 

I hara no care for any other thing, 

WhilHt thus T love. Nor la it maivellouB, 

Blnco the effect is not of my own power, 

If the Boul doth, by nature tempted forth 

Ecamouied through the eyes, 

Bepose upon the eyes which it Toaembleth, 

And thmngh them riseth to the Primal Love, 

Ah to its end, and honors In admiring; 

Foe who adores the Maker needs most lore His work. 

AIicoAEL Abgeu>: Tratulation by TayIiOM "J 

Wernichtdie Fiauen ebrt, kennt erdia Liebe? 
Wer niche die Liebe kennt, kennt erdle Ehre? 
Vei nloht die Bhra kennt, was hat er noch ? 

Scobfbb: Laiei^reuier. 
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PREI.UDB ON CCHEENT EVENTS. 

Even God cannot make sin happy. The question , 
as to the possible future duration of punishment is, ] 
therefore, of altogether secondary interest compared ] 
with that concerning the possible duration of sin. 
Will any souls be punished forever ? Are there any ' 
reasons for believing that some may fall into final I 
permanence of evil character, or confirmed voluntary \ 
moral remoteness from God, and so sin forever? Tha | 
latter is the inq^uiry which causes the cheeks of 
science to grow pale. It knows that if the second 
question is answered in the affirmative the first must 
he also. Seriously ask whether character ever attains 
in human experience an apparent final permanence 
on the side of evil. The eyes of straightforward i 
candor fastened upon the laws of habit and the natu- 
ral operations of conscience in this life, are in pres- 
ence of ranges of terrible and incontrovertible facts, 
from whose summits the seientiiic method sees | 
enough to blanch the cheeks, 

A few days ago, in an attic about twelve feet 
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equare, in New York City, and without any liglit, aa * 
agent of a newspaper stooped down in the darkness 
and put his hand into a gaping razor-wound in the 
neck of a murdered woman. Recoiling in horror, he 
ventured after a moment to put hia hand down again, 
and found it bathed in a pool of blood on the floor of 
the attic. On thrusting once more his fingers intc 
the diurkness, he found them enclosed by the oper. 
and yet warm gashes in the neck of a second corpsfi. 
Light was obtained. Eighteen stabs by a dirk, be- 
sides razor-gashes and the marks of four pistol-shots, 
were found in the body of the woman ; several stabs 
in the body of her murderer, and the pistol-shot and 
razor-gashes which took the man out of this state of 
existence. Six or eight reporters on our metropolitan 
press described the smearing of the walls of this room 
with the blood of the two human beings who had 
struggled there in their last hour. 

You say there is no hell in the next world ! There 
are hells in this world. That is our common speech. 

Wlio was this woman? A person who was not 
known to be of infamous character, although sua- 
peeted to be of that description. WJio was this 
man ? A citizen formerly prominent in business in 
Chicago and New York, a broker once possessed of 
great wealth, and who, sinking little by little, had 
come into the mood in which an observer of this 
murJer saw him. It appeared from the evidence 
given before a jury that a little girl, as this man was 
stabbing his victim, looked in at a crevice and rushed 
away in fright. The testimony was that the man's 
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eyes, aa he bent over the body and thrust hia dirk 
again and again into the flesh, looked like tennis- 
balls, "Such another face," said the poor girl, "I 
hope never to see in this world or the next." This 
ia not a picture diawn by Dickens. This is no fear- 
ful scene out of Dante's Inferno. This is average 
life in the hells of this world. 

I read in a report, written probably by a Bohe- 
mian theologian, that a young man the other day met 
a fair young woman at Coney Island. She was the 
delight of a household. She loved this dashing new 
acquaintance. He led her slowly toward the brink 
of infamy, and finally pushed her off the precipice ; 
and when, bruised and bleeding, and in despair, she 
turned to him for assistance, he told her to plunge 
into the seas of ink and be out of his sight and the 
world's. She brought a legal complaint against him, 
but by the trickery of lawyers she waa put in peril 
of being sent to prison, while the monster who had 
given her this cool advice, after murdering her peace, 
was allowed to go free. He was one of the dapper 
Uttle smirks and sneaks, with not enough soul in him 
to be worth saving, f Applause.] At any rate, it is 
doubtful whether he had not passed into that mood 
of induration, that judicial blindness, which precedes 
final permanence of character on the evil side. 
According to the report of half a dozen New-Tork 
papers, he came into the court-room, and after listen- 
ing to the evidence, and finding that the judge was 
inclined to leniency, he stood up in presence of the 
lawyers, brushing hiB coat and rubbing his gloved 
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haode: "Send her up, judge; send her up. It will 
do lier good." — "Great heavens," said the judge, 
" how I wish I could send you up, or down, rather I 
Get out of this court ! " [Applause.] 

You should not approve a seDtinient eo severe I 
That judge was not sufficiently liberal ! Great Nature 
Hpoke in him; and if, by and by, the same volcanic 
nature shall speak iu a voice from a flaming White 
Throne, you will find no principles involved in that 
final sentence wliich are not involved in the sentence 
we pass here upon the adulterer, and the seducer and 
the murderer. Law ia a unit tlu-oughout the uni- 
verse ; and precisely that recoil of the depths of 
human nature, that recoil of the innermost portion 
of conscience against wilful crime, which here makes 
a distinction between the sheep and the goats, and, 
in spite of all attack from Bohemian and Sofa the- 
ology, in spite of every theological blatherskite, is 
insisted on hero, — that distinction will endure I Itia 
a part of the nature of things. A stern, serene 
morning ia rising on the whole topic of final per- 
manence of character, and it comes from the up- 
bursting dawn of a better knowledge of conscience. 

Allow mo to ask any wlio make objections to the 
theory of future punishment, where the problems in- 
volved in cases like these two will obtain solution ? 
Why, better light beyond the grave, no doubt, will 
teach these persons what they should do I They had 
light here ; they did not follow it. Light was poured 
upon them here in deluges. Did they see it? Orni 
if they did, did they love it? There is the inte 
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' question on all this matter of future light. We must 1 
love the light as well as see it. When hi3 violation 1 
of natural law here brings a man into such a state 1 
that he is callous to all the loftier impulses of man- 
hood, when his nature is inverted and he makea evil 
his delight, I find no scientific reason for predicating 
that light beyond the tomb will have a greater effect 
than deluges of light on this side have had. He has 
here been enswathed in light; he has, it may be, 
been put at the focus of light. 

These two eases represent two kinds of evil, — one 
hold, audacious sinning against illumination ; the 
other judicial blindness to light. These two kinds 
of hells we see on this globe. If law is a unit, who 
can say' that those who go out of life thus sinning 
against illumination, are to change in the next world i 
at once ? They go like arrows with the points bent | 
to the left. It may be the bending is not irreversible. 
Retaining personality in the next life, of course the 
Boul retains its freedom. But go into that life as 
an arrow bent to the left, and when you strike the 
bosses of God's buckler, you are glanced to the left. 
It may be that your predominant choice as you enter 
the next life is turned only a little to the left. I do 
not need extreme cases to illustrate the law. As you 
have hated the last light here, you wiU hate the first 
hght there. la sinning against it there will be pro- 
duced a new reaction, itself a cause of further re- 
action against the light. Thus, from a little bending 
of the predominant choice, you may go into the next 
Ufe hating the first light you meet, and from the re< 
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action of sin against that, you may bate the seco] 
and the thiid, and the fourth mass of light yi 

meet. 

There is no scientific ground for predicting thi 
the arrow bent to the left will glance to the right. 

You are turned to the right only a little ; but 
when you strike yonder, you glance in the direci 
toward which you are bent. 

The law of cause and effect, I believe, xulea ovi 
the whole theme of future reward and punishment 
as thoroughly as over the physical universe. I do 
not assert that our souls are under any necessity ; 
but the operation of cause and effect, although per- 
suasion be the connection between the two in the 
region of the will, is just as certain in that region, as 
in the range of physical gravitation. Certainty and 
necessity are two things. 

Fastening your eyes upon these typical burning 
spots of human experience this side the veil, will you 
hear Whittier's words, which are so often quoted as 
a justification of universal hope ? In 1867 Whittiet 
wrote his famous poem on "The Eternal Gooi 





I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palma in airj 

I only know I cannot drift 
JJejond llis love and care. 

And BO beaide tho silent sea 

I wait the inuiBed oar; 
No harm from Him can come to xn% 

On ocean or on shore." 
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Put these words in the lips of the man who went | 
hence with that murder and suicide on his soul I | 
That man might better have sung : — 



"And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 
No good from Iljm can come t 
On ocean or on shore," 



while I am myself, or what I now am. Whit 

adds: — 

" O brothers I if 017 faith is vain. 
If hopes lite these betray, 
Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way." 

So he sang ; but it is significant that when we 
turn on a year, in the mellowing ripeness of this 
poet's wisdom, we find a later production which is 
as yet only rarely quoted, but which seems to be the 
deepest Toice of liia final philosophy : — 

" Though God be good, and free be beBTen, 
No force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins forgiven 
May eomid through lowest hell, 

" The aweet persnasion of His roice 
Eespecta thy sanctity of will. 
He giveth day : thou hast thy choice 
To malk in darkness still, 

" No word of doom may shnt thee out, 

No wind of wrath may downward whirl, 
No swords of fire keep watch about 
The open gates of pearl ; 
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" A tenderer light than moon or enn. 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn. 
May shine and Honnd forever on 
And thou be deaf and dim. 

" Forever round the Mercy-seat 

The guiding lights of Love shall bom; 
But what if, habit-t)ound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 

" What if thine eye refuse to see, 

Thine ear of heaven's free welcome fail, ' 
And thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail 7 " 

Whittiek ; The Am 

I recognize in that poem a. correct statement of tlM 
doctrine of future retribution. 

These details of definition I have given 1 
the best reply to the objections to this doctrine is a 
correct statement of what the doctrine is. Face to 
face with the facts of life and with Whittier's poem, 
how all the ordinary objections fall to dust ! 

1. It is objected that infinite punishment is inflicted 
for finite sin. This is a misstatement of the doctrine. 
The true statement is, that eternal punishment is the 
necessary accompaniment of eternal sin. While sin 
continues, its effects will follow. God is of such a. 
nature that what ought not to be, he must regard 
with displacency. He is under no obligation not to 
express that displacency. If a sin he nnrepented, 
it 13 continued; and so final impenitence is only 
another phrase for continued sin. There are reasons 
Cor believing that some men may fall into permanent 
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dissimilarity of feeling with God and ita conse- 
quences. That is my definition of perdition. It is 
also Whittier's. 

2. It is objected tliat ability to repent continues 
forever in every free agent. WMttier admits this, 
but is not puzzled by the fact. The reply to this 
objection is, that the ability to repent does continue ; 
but that ability and willingness are two things, and 
that the latter is not proved by proving the former. 

Pardon me if I say that I have taken much pains 
to read whatever is said on the other side, and that I 
do not know where any writer in favor of restora- 
tionism meets the argument from the tendency of 
character to become permanent under the law that 
repeated sin impairs the judgment, and that he whose 
judgment is impaired sins repeatedly.. Whenever 
that point is touched by writers on the Restorationist 
and Universalist side, it is dropped like hot iron. Of 
course it is futile to say that law is not a unit, and 
that beyond the grave this tendency to permanence 
will not exist as well as here. Cases are brought 
forward of persons reforming in old age. These are 
thought remarkable, chiefly because they are varia- 
tions from an admitted tendency. The exceptions 
only prove the rule. 

3. It is objected that the doctrine of future punish- 
ment teaches that a majority of the human race ia 
lost. This is a misconception. (Hodge, Theology, 
vol. iii.p.880.) 

4. It is objected that the torments of the lost are 
phjfiical. This again is a misconception. 
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6. It is objected that the Scriptures teach univeis 
restoration. 

The American Unitarian Association, in their an- 
nual report, in 1853, affirmed before the world; "It 
is our firm conviction that the final restoration of all 
men is not revealed in the Scriptures." They go on 
to assert that the matter ia left there in darkness, 
and they found a hope of such restoration on philo- 
sophical grounds. It is becoming more and more 
unusual for the shrewdest scholars to attempt to 
defeud universal hope as to the finally irapenittnt 
by Scriptural texts. Canon Farrar himself affirms 
that, if the Scriptures were to teach the usual doc- 
trine on this theme, he should reject the Scriptiu'ea 
and accept philosophy as his guide. 

Are you in doubt as to the meaning of what ia 
Baid in the Scriptures concerning preaching to spirits 
in prison? Certainly you will find commentatora 
divided as to who these spirits iu prison were, 
whether they were those who lived before the 6ood, 
or those who have passed out of this life. My own 
feeling about that passage is that it means only that 
light is kept before the lost. It does not necessarily 
mean that they love the light. Whittier's poem 
shows why light kept before the lost is ineffectual. 

6. It is objected that temporary evil is, but that 
eternal evil is not, consistent with the Divine Good- 



This objection brings up, of course, the whole 
topic of the origin of evil. 
Archbishop Whateljr was accustomed to say : " The 
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main difficulty is not the amount of evil that exists, 
but the existence of any at all. I will undertake to 
explain to any one the final condemnation of the 
wicked, if he will explain to me the existence of 
the wicked." There is no justification of the Divine 
Goodness possible on the ground of a philosophy 
which asserts that God must bring evil to an end, 
because he is infinitely good and powerful. On the 
ground of that same philosophy, he ought never to 
have permitted evil to begin. He is infinitely good 
and powerful now, and cannot by this philosophy be 
excused for allowing evil to continue. But scenes 
like these I have outlined are beheld by the moon 
only too often, and sometimes by the sun. An infi- 
nitely powerful and good Being can no more do a 
little wrong than a great one. Personally, I give up 
the hope that I can construct a consistent theodicy 
upon the ground of a demand on God to put an end 
to evil, if he is to prove his own goodness. We 
believe in his goodness on the ground of the perfec- 
tion of the moral law. But we know that be has 
permitted evil, and we believe he could not wisely 
have prevented it. If that be true of the past, who 
shall say that the future will not exhibit the same 
phenomena under the unity and universality of law 
which the present exhibits? I could not believe God 
to be good in the present, if I held the fundamental 
propositions which underlie the philosophy of rea- 
torationism. 

It is beyond question that in this life a momentary 
act may bring life-long penalty. That ia the way 
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the world ia made. I believe that the universe la a 
of a piece. It is not necessary to assert that men 
are punished forever for the eina of the hand's breadth 
of duration we call time, except they are unrepented, 
and BO continued; but it would be according to 
analogy if character freely formed and brought into 
operation here were allowed to produce effects per- 
manently. 

The law of the Persistence of Force has great, and 
&a yet unfathomed, applications to the whole theme 
of future rewards and punishment. 

Balfour Stewart and Professor Tait most sugges- 
tively apply to the topic of retribution the principle ■ 
of Continuity, which they have learned to reverence 
in physical science. They speat with no theological 
bias, but their language will be apt to hush into awe 
any reader who reveres tlie scientific method : — 

" To some extent, no doubt, Christ's descriptioQ of the TJni- 
veraal Gehenna must be regarded as figurative, but yet we da 
not think that the snyings of Christ with regard to the Unseen 
World ought to be looked upon as nothing more than pura 
figures of speech. We feel assured that the principle of Con- 
tinuity oties out against such an interpretation : may they not 
rather be descriptions of what takes place in tlie unseen uni- 
verae, brought iiome to our minds by means o£ perfectly trua 
comparisons with the proaessps and things of this present uni- 
verse which they most resemble? And just as, in the visible 
universe, there is apparently an enormous and inexplicable 
leasle of germs, seeds, and eggs of all kinds, which die simply 
because thej are useless, — analogy would lead us to coiicludo 
that something similar, and to at lea.st as enormous an extent, 
happens in the Unseen with the germs of spiritual frames. 
Thus the Christian Gehenna bears to the UnseeD Universe pro- 
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cisely the Hame relation as the Gehemia, of the Jews did to the 
city of Jerusalem; and juat as the flte was always kept up and 
the worm ever active in the one, so are we forcQcl to contani- 
plate an enduring process in the other. 

" For we cannot easily agree with those who would limit the 
existence of evil to the present world. We are drawn, if not 
absolutely forced, to surmise that the dark thread known as 
evil ia one which ia very deeply woven into that garment o£ 
God which is called the Universe. We are led to regard evil 
as eternal, and therefore we cannot easily imagine the universe 
without its Gehenna, where the worm dieth not and the fire ia 
not quenched. The process at all events would seem to be most 
probably an enduring one." (2'Ae Unseen Universe, pp. 2tl3,' 
288.) 

Against light, and in the teeth of all opposing dis- 
suasions, a man may rush into murder, into leprosy, 
into suicide, aud so sin that he cannot forgive him- 
self. That is a possibility which replies to every 
ohjection, not grounded on the very structure of the 
human spirit. God has not so made us that our 
natures are an organized lie. In the incontrovertible ' 
fact, that a man may bo sin against light that he can- 
not forgive himself, the human soul, by its revela^ 
tory structure, proclaims that there may easily be 
eternal penalty for sin. The deepest laughter of the 
Boul at itself it cannot hear more than once without 
hearing forever. 

THE LECTUEB. 

John Milton, Michel Angelo, Goethe, and Byron 
are at the door of Pliny's villa, and ask to he received ' 
as guests. There ia with them Elizabeth Barrett 
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Browning, Goethe and Byron desire to be rect 
to the hospitalities of the villa, and on terms of social 
equality with their fellow-travellers. The Pagan jury 
ask who these people are. In reply I request Pliny to 
listen to a statement in his own language of John 
Milton's experience when a young man in Italy: 
"Dewm kid rursug tegtem in vocem me his omnibus in 
locig ubi turn midta licent, ah omni Jlaquitto ac probo, 
iTitegrum atque intactum vixiase, illud perpetuo cogitan- 
tern si hominum latere oculos posnem, Dei eerte non 
posse" 

In other words, John Milton affirms that, when a 
young man in the midst of the temptations of Italian 
cities, he lived, as he can call God to witness, a life 
perfectly fleckless, and that he did this because he 
constantly thought that, although he might escape 
the eyes of men, assuredly he could not those of God- 
Panthea and Phocion's wife and Pliny are further 
informed that John Milton deserves to be credited 
when he saya this ; and he is admitted to the guest- 
chambers. 

Who is Michel Angelo? There was a Vittoria 
Colonna, and this Angelo was her friend. With 
Renata of Ferrara and Margaret of Navarre, she 
made up a triumvirate which led the culture of all 
Italy when there was a hope that Italians, under the 
inspiration of Ochino, might have a poUtieal as well 
as a religious Renaissance. Pliny is told that among 
the seven hills of Rome this Michel Angelo lifted up 
another hiU, — the dome of St. Peter's. "I will hang 
the Pantheon in the air," was his phrase before he 
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^gan wort on that atructtire. Pliny is also informed 
that in the city of London, in Hyde Park, where 
men of our day have erected a monument to Prince 
Albert and have chiselled upon it the figures of the 
great of all the centuries, the only man whose figure 
ia repeated twice is this same Angelo. Raphael sita 
in the panel which celebrates the history of painting, 
and this Angelo leans upon his chair. Then on the 
panel which celebrates the history of architecture 
and sculpture, Angelo is repeated in the centre of the 
group. But more noble than the best achievement of 
Michel Angelo in architecture, more touching than 
any thing he did in marble, more majestic than that 
dome of St. Peter's, is this sonnet of his written to 
Vittoria Colonna. As I am able to assure PUny, it is 
worthy of being trusted as a transcript of personal 
experience. Coodivi says, in his Life of Angelo, 
that the man was almost insane at the death of this 
Vittoria Colonna. We have all heard how Angelo 
went into her room when life had left her body, and 
how he stood there, strong man as he was, and 
ventured to kiss the back of her hand. He said to 
Condivi, that he never blamed himself for any one 
omission c[uite so much as for his having thought it 
best not to kiss her cheeks and her forehead in that 
last farewell. This mighty sculptor and architect 
was a singer also. Perhaps of all sonnets addressed 
by man to woman, this by Michel Angelo to Vittoria 
Colonna is the beat : — 
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" The might of one fair face snblimes my love. 
For it hath weaned my heart from low desires; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 
Thy heauty, antepaat of joys aboTe, 
Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve; 
For, oh I how good, how beautiful, must bo 
The God that made so good a thing as thee, 
So fair an image of tlie heavenly dove. 
Forgive me if I cannot turn away 
From those sweet eyes that are my earthly heaven; 
For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempt mj footsteps to the upward way; 
And if 1 dwell too fondly in thy sight, 
I live and love in God's peculiar light." 

_ Michel Angelo, translation of J. E. TayJor. ' 

This man is admitted to the gTiest-chambera of 
Pliny's villa. 

But who is Mrs, Browning? "Worthy to be read 
next after Angelo's words is many a phrase of the 
famous Portuguese Sonnets, — the best expressions of 
love ever addressed in literature by woman to man. 
Pliny will allow me to read only one short statement 
of the mood of this woman's heart: — 



"Tet love, mere love, is beautiful indeed, 
And worthy of acceptation. Fire is bright, 
Let temple bunt, or flax I An eg^ual light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed. 
And love is fire; and when I say at need, 
I hve (kee . , , mark . . . I love (hee! in thy sight 
I stand transfigured, glorified aright, 
With conscience of the new raya that proceed 
Out of my face toward thine. There's nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest ; meanest creiitureB 
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Who lore God, God accepts while loving eo; 

And what Ifeel across the inferior features 

Of what I am, doth flash itself, and show 

How that great work of Lova enhances Nature's." 

This woman is admitted to a guestcbamber. 

Who is Goethe ? Can he be received on terms of 
equalitywith Milton and Angelo and tbia woman? 
Wlien I was in Weimar, I looked two daya to find 
tbe grave of the wife of Goethe, and looked in vain. 
No one reveres more than I do this man's intellectual 
record ; but will the brilliancy of his career in that 
particular admit him here to gaze on Panthea's eyes 
and those of Phocion's wife ? A pagan jury is now 
acting as a host, and is not willing to mix moral 
opposites under the same roof. Goethe's biographer 
says that nobody knows where his wife is buried. 
Who was hia wife ? Mrs. Browning must hear the 
record. Milton must, and Angelo. On one of his 
visits to Italy, Goethe left his child in the care of Her- 
der. Eight years passed afterwards before Goethe's 
marriage to the mother of this child. You feel your 
flesh creeping upon your bones, when, in Germany, 
which loves the home life so profoundly, you stand, aa 
I stood once, at the beads of the cenotaphs of Goethe 
and Schiller, in that cemetery at Weimar, and find 
Schiller's cofGn covered over with silver leaves by the 
mothers and daughters of Germany, and Goethe's 
bare. No doubt more lectures are delivered in 
the universities on Goethe than on Schiller; but 
it is the latter poet, with the really German domes- 
tic record, who expressed tie heart of the Teutonio 
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land. Hia tomb is wet witli tears ten times wliers 
Goethe's is once. I dare predict, that, in time to 
come, the emotional side of the domestic portion 
of the German nature will have Schiller with Ma 
German ideals for it-s representative, and not Goethe 
with his French ideals. Remember how the evils of 
the court life of Versailles had corrupted Germany, 
how little Weimar aped French fashions; and yet 
you cannot excuse this man for his record. All that 
bis best biographers claim is that the evil in his life 
has been exaggerated in popular judgment. Under 
the natural laws reverenced by Angelo and Mrs. 
Browning and Milton, it is certain that he was 
guilty. He was so guilty that his own nation at this 
moment stands with«blushing cheeks to apologize for 
his record. Whatever Goethe may have become in 
hia later years, whatever Goethe may be now, we 
must say of him, as he stands here just returning 
from Italy, his child living north of the Alps, and he 
an unmarried man, that he is not a fit companion for 
John Milton and Mrs. Browning. [Applause.] This 
Pagan jury are of that opinion, and I read to them 
Emerson's saying, that Goethe was "incapable of 
surrender to the moral sentiment," and so we " can- 
not really love him." He is not admitted to these 
ehambera. 

But will Byron be ? What is his record? Walk 
backward, and conceal the shame. A brilliant intel- 
lect, assuredly I But can he go in here to face Pan- 
thea and Fhociou's wife? Cau he be admitted on 
terme of social equality to this villa which has only 
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pagan guidance? We are consulting great nature in 
looking into the faces of this jury. I speak in meta- 
phor. This is only one way of presenting a very dry 
and intricate theme; twenty ways might be chosen. 
Goethe and Byron stand there, and plead for them- 
selves. They now look through the lattiee-work, 
and they demand why Mrs. Browning and Milton 
and Angelo are received, and they shut out. Acting 
as interpreter of nature, I risk the reputation of 
science upon these propositions, which I read to the 
jury, while I ask you to watch the faces of Pliny 
and Phocion's wife and Panthea : — 

1. General society now is thought to be lax in 
regard to the execution of the penalties of seduction 
and adultery. 

2. If, however, a brother or a husband detects a 
leper in either of these crimes, and shoots him dead, 
not one jury in ten will inflict any penalty upon the 
outraged avenger. 

That is a modem fact, and a pretty large one from 
the scientific point of view. 

3. Social life and law thus proclaim their opinion 
that death should be the penalty of seduction and 
adultery. 

4. This penalty was actually required by the 
Puritan civil enactments. 

5. If modern law is more lax, the rule of excusing 
private revenge justifies the principle involved in the 
Puritan legislation. 

6. Great Nature spoaks in all this volcanic justifi- 
cation of purity. 
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TheRe men at the lattice-work have been guilty of 
the things for which, when avenged, murder itself is 
condone'J. Both of them have been guilty. Pliny'a 
face is that of nature ; it has in it only manliness. 
Panthea's face is that of Nature ; it has in it only 
womanliness. But under the rays of the eyes of 
these two representatives o£ Paganism, Goethe's eyes 
go down, and Byron's quail. You know that that is 
the way these forces are balanced. 

You are yourselves a part of this jury. You are 
the hosts in this villa. I venture to affirm that the 
free leper's theories cannot begin a detected execu- 
tion of themselves, in practice, without the risk of 
his being shot dead by many a man here and many a 
woman. 

7. There is nothing which quails so quickly before 
outraged purity as outraging impurity. 

Whoever knew a man guilty, as these petitioners 
at the lattice-work have been, that could meet the 
eyes of a Miiton, or an Angeio, or a Mrs, Browning? 
Undoubtedly, if persons far their inferiors in intellec- 
tual power stand up for the heart of great Nature in 
their presenoc^ the former can be cowed. But other 
things being equal, who ever saw an adulterer, or a 
sedueer, that could look into the face of a man his 
equal in other respects and pure, and not quail? 
That is the scale in which Nature weighs men. 
Whoever thinks it safe to stand in the lighter scale 
to be weighed by the judgment of ages to come, had 
better look backward, and see how every great repu- 
tation that has had this infamy in it has little by 
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-, its place. We were reading Bjtod a few 
yeara ago as if be ivere inspired. Woman is giving 
the world a new literature. Mrs. Browning is here, 
and knows how poetry has been purified. Where 
will be the place for the Byrons a century hence? 
The trend of the central currents of literature prophe- 
sies a Letter social world than any in the past. 
These experiences of Angelo and Milton and Mrs. 
Browning indicate what the race is capable of, and 
what is the best possible to man. Ultimately you 
will find the race pressing toward the best possible. 

Wo are very careless when we aUow social lepers 
to use sacred words to cover infamous things. 
" Love ! " Pliny says, rising here. " These men 
have not loved. Did not poor, guileless Margaret, 
in Faust, written by this Goethe beyond the Alps, 
stand up and look upon the forehead of Mephia- 
topheles, and say, ' It is written on his brow that he 
never loved a living soul ' ? This which is true of 
Mephistopheles is true of all his children. The 
lepers' league of cancer-planters ! Neither he nor 
they ever loved a human soul. Let us not call a 
free-fancier's contract, marriage. All accepted defi- 
uitions make marriage a union of one man and 
woman for life. It is mischievous to allow the 
friends of loose divorce to call by the sacred name 
of marriage, what, correctly described, is only a free- 
fancier's contract, or free leper's contract. Free 
lover 1 Free leper is the better name." [A voice, 
" Amen." Applause.] 

In Pliny's countenance there is a thought which 
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we must interpret, tbough he cannot wMsper 
Pliny ia instructed in modem investigations. He 
lifts up before his jury, though he cannot open the 
books, the suggestive name of Acton, who says that 
no man can claim that Nature forced him into vice. 
He lifts up here Bourgeois, laureate of the Academy 
of Medicine of Paris, and might cite a score of names 
proclaiming that Goethe and Byron, when they as- 
sert that Nature is on their side, go beyond the dic- 
tates of modern science. He quotes Max Simon, 
DufBeux, Diday, Mayer, Briguet, and Fredanlt, all 
Frenchmen and men of science writing in the heart 
of Paris against all the excuses of Sardanapalus. 

The jury are now agreed. I do not find that Pliny 
and Panthea and Cornelia and Phocion's wife and 
Hampden are unworthy to receive Milton and Angelo 
and Mrs. Browning as guests. While the high greet- 
ings pass between these elect souls in Pliny's villa, 
how shall we interpret tlie secret thoughts which 
flame in the sacred lights in all their countenances ? 
Thomas Carlyle'a words shall close my plea to this 
jmy:— 

"TobnTnaway.iD laad waste, the divine aromas ami plainly 
celestia) elements from our existence i to Chang's onr holy of 
holies into a place of riot ; to mako the houI itself hard, ini- 
pious, barren I Surely a day b coming when it will bu kaown 
again what virtue is in purity and continence of life ; how di- 
vine is the bluflh of young huroaii cheeky; how high, b^npfi- 
oant, sternly ineiorable if forgotten, is the duty laid, not on 
women only, bat on every creature, in regard to these partioa- 
lars 1 Well, if such a day never come agaiu, then 1 perceive 
much el«e will never come. Magnanimity and deptli of iuught 
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will never come ; heroic purity of heart and of eye ; noble 
pious valor, to amend us and the age of bronze and lacker, how 
can th^y ever come? The scandalous bronze-lacker age of 
hungr}^ animalisms, spiritual impotencies and mendacities, will 
have to run its course till Pit swallow it." (Carlyle, History 
of Frederick II., vol. ii. pp. 29, 30.) 

Goethe and Byron have slunk out of sight before 
the face of Carlyle. [Applause.] 
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vn. 

ELECTIVE AFFINITIES; OR, WHO SHOULD 

MARRY WHOM? 

THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH LECTURE IN THB 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TBEMONT TEMPLE, APRIL 1. 
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In that BTBBt Bgnore of tbe Baottasbna, 

There drifted ■post him (scarcely marked enough 

To move his comfortable islaad-acora), 

A tiala of priestly banaers. cross and i>aalm, 

Tbo wbite-veiled roae-ciowned maidens holding up 

Tall tBpeis, weighty lor Bocb wrists, aalaut 

To tbe blue luminona trsmoi of the air, 

And letting drop the white wax as tliey went 

To eat the bishop's wafer at tbe chinch ; 

From which long trail of chanting priests and girlB 

A face flashed like a cymbal on hla lace, 

And shook with silent clangor hraia and heart, 

TranaHgurltiK him to music. Thus, even thus 

He too received his sacramental gift 

With eachaiistic meaotngs ; for he loved. 

Mhs. Bbowniho : Aurora Leifflk, 

He is the halt part of a blessed uuat 
Left to be Snished by auch as ahe ; 
And aho a (air divided excellence. 
Whose fulness of pe^{el^tion lies in him. 

Beaksfeabe : King John, Act H., B 



ELECTIVE AFFINITIES; OE, WHO 
SHOULD MARRY "WHOM? 



PRELTJBB ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

Whilb wo recognize the fact that the Bword ia 
slieathed, and that the bayonet has gone back to the 
armory, let us remember that the only salvation now 
for the South is the uprooting of the spirit of caste, 
and the openingto the black man as well to thewhite 
any career for which he possesses or may acquire fit- 
ness. Why does not the South see that in holding 
down one class of her population, and refusing it 1 
opportunities of education, which she ia so willing to 
give generously to the white race, she is repressing 
emigration? The Upper MLssissippi Valley is begin- 
ning to send in large numbers a new population into 
Northern Texas. They very soon will be clamoring 
for admission into the Union as a separate State. 
The North can easily have a swarm of colonies of its 
own in the South. Where are oiu- land-ownership 
committees ? Where are the American Hcngist and 
Horsa to lead the perishing and dangerous classes 
out of Northern cities into unoccupied land ? Is not 
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the South as attractive as the West for colonu 
tion ? Where are the manufacturers of the South ? 
Where are the people who should fill her rivers and 
her mountain- sides with industries more fruitful of 
wealth and more stimulative to patriotism than any 
work into which she has hitherto entered? The 
llaming heart of the South does not know how it 
might draw the world to itself, and prosperity to now 
desolate quarters, if only it would adopt the prin- 
ciploa of its own Washington, and guard the rights 
wliieli the sword of the United States has perma- 
nently established in law, and discussion will see 
executed in praetice, and give everywhere to talent, 
under n black skin or white, what Napoleon called 
free course. [Applause.] 

Four largo portents hang over the Southern hcri- 
lon, ~ two of them cheerful, two of them threaten- 
ing. 

The cheerful portents are : — 

1. I'eace for both the white and the black race ; and, 

2. Education for the whites. 
The threatening portents are : — 

1. An attack on the common-school system by a 
dotorminod minority, influenced chiefly by race preju- 
dice a»d proclaiming its unwillingness to employ 
State funds U) support high schools for freedmen. 

2. A swarm of bills at Wasliington for the payment 
of Southern war debts by Congress. 

On the lower courses of the Brazos, the Red River, 
and the Mississippi, and in the middle regions of 
Alabama, Georgia, the CaroUnas, and Virginia, the 
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cenana maps of illiteracy show dark shadows. The 
contrast of these quarters with the wliite spaces of 
New England, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illiuois, 
Wiaconain, and Iowa is one of the most impressive 
passages in the great pictured poem of the national 
Statistical Atlas. (See Walker's Statistical Atlas 
of the United States, compiled under the authority 
of Congress.) It is a highly suggestive fact, how- 
ever, that the South claims that it has a greater 
numher of pupils in classical, professional, and tech- 
nical schools than New England in proportion to its 
population. In the six New England States there is 
a white population of 3,455,000. In Tennessee, Ala- 
bama. Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina there is a white population of 3,476,000. 
But, although possessing nearly the same number of 
inhabitants, this group of Northern States has only 
23,000 pupils in classical, professional, and technical 
schools, while the Southern group has 47,000, or 
more than twice as many. 

Of eouise I recollect the fact, which can hardly 
be whispered here without a certain infelicity, espe- 
cially as Boston has no reputation for humility, that 
New England schools are not as easily called profes- 
sional, and classical, and technical, as some in the 
Western and in the Southern States. If we were 
to diminish the list of institutions bearing these 
titles in Tennessee, by applying to their classification 
the stern rules adopted by the census-takers iu New 
England, because adopted here by her population, 
the contrast might not be so wide between the num*' 
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ber of pupils in such institutions in the South and ia 

similar schools in New England. 

Nevertheless, it is heyond all question that the 
white population of the Southern States has always 
been willing to pay well for high schools for the 
whites. However much illiteracy may exist in the 
masses of the average population at the South, public 
funds have always been spent freely there for the 
higher education of the ruling class. 

In a paper read before the ecieatific conference at 
Saratoga last summer, a Southern scholar makes a 
plea for the lower, but indirectly and cautiously 
against the higher, education of the fi-eedmen. On 
his authority, and on that of a large mass of South- 
ern evidence which has come before me from other 
sources, it appears, — 

1. That the freedmeo are now demanding high 
schools wherever such schools are provided for tha 
whites ; 

2. That a vigilant minority are eager to destroy 
the entire system of public instruction ; 

3. That opposition to pubUc instruction in the 
South prevails mostly in country districts, where the 
school system is inefficient ; 

4. That, as the opposition to the free-school sys- 
tem in the South is due principally to the presence 
of the freedman, so the objections advanced derive 
their influence chiefly from race prejudice ; 

, That instruction unsuited to the condition of 
the race only strengthens the opposition to their 
'education. {Journal of Social Saieiive, containing the 
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Transactions of the American Association. No. IX., 
January, 1878. Paper on "The Opposition in the 
South to the Free-School System," pp. 92-100.) 

So speaira Gen. Logan of Richmond, Va., before 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Even in that presence, he does not forget 
the word caste. "As the freednian," continues this 
authority, " raises his position in the industrial 
scale, — thus further relieving the whiteg from the 
lower grades oflabor^ — the average occupation of the 
white race will be higher in proportion. And thu3 
the whites constituting the upper, the blacks the 
lower, social strata, the white strata might be ele- 
vated by raising the colored strata below" (p. 97). 
" Practically there are two classes in the South, aa 
clearly defined as if established and rigidly preserved 
by caste laws. The whites, in effect, constitute an 
upper caste, without the existence of laws giving 
caste privilege, while race prejudice prevents amal- 
gamatioQ and preserves the class separation into two 
distinct social strata" (p. 96). 

A block of black marble, a block of white I They 
lie on the earth, the white upon the black. The 
best argument of the friends of the freedmen in the 
South now is, that, if you raise the block of black 
marble above the mire, you will lift the white into 
greater prominence. The North had an opinion in 
the civil war that blocks of marble, black and white, 
should not be built on each other, but on their ends, 
each upon the earth, and each allowed to take the 
height God gave it. [Applause.] Raise the black 
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marble and you will raise the wliite ! TMs is a 
gument which can be adcLressed with effect only to a 
society saturated with the spirit of caste. The belief 
in the ethnological inferiority of the black man 
insists that he shall be subjected to an educational 
inferiority in the opportunities afforded him for self- 
improvement. 

It is proclaimed that the unwillingness of a black 
man educated at a high school to accept manual 
labor, is a sufficient reason why a higher education 
should not be provided for frecdmen by the State. 
Does this unwillingnesa arise from a high-school 
education, or in large part from the contagious ex- 
ample of traditional and fashionable unwiUiugaesa 
of the same sort among educated and even unedu- 
cated Southern whites ? 

That the better educated of the freedmen are as 
anxious as the better educated of the whites to be 
relieved of the lower grades of manual labor, is the 
fact which excites the greatest alarm aa to the future 
of the free-school system of the South. 

The anxiety of the black man for relief from man- 
ual hibor will continue as long aa a similar anxiety 
is a fashion with the white society in which he ia 
educated. The uneducated white man ia no more 
to be excused fi'om manual labor than the unedu- 
cated black man. 

The spirit of caste, and not the high-school system, 
ia what needs eliange in the South. There is a por- 
tion of the North only too much under the power of 
a spirit of caate aa to the freedman's minor aociiil 
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rights, although here his educational and political 
rights are conoeded. 

If the anxiety of the educated freedman to avoid" 
the lower grades of labor is such a sin that the State 
should break up his common schools, or, at least, 
deprive him of higher education, why is not a similar 
anxiety to be ranked as a similar sin and a reason for , 
a similar deprivation on the part of the uneducated 
poor white ? 

Political rights Lave been made equal in spite of 
color. Let educational rights he made equal also. 
Let a career he open to talent in the black popula- 
tion as well as in the white. 

In these positions I am only supporting what I 
suppose to be a majority in the South against an 
active minority there. The rural populations of 
portions of the South clamor for the abolition of 
public instruction of blacks ia the primary schools, 
and especially ia high schools. The cities do not do 
this. I am not criticising the higher portions of 
Southern society ; but in the rural districts, sparsely i 
populated and filled with wide plantations, poor 
teachers are often found in the Southern public 
schools. The instruction given in the freedmau'a 
lonely sehoolhouse at the edge of the Dismal Swamp 
amounts to little. It suffers by comparison with 
that given in villages and cities. There ia a penuri- 
ous diminution of teachers' salaries in the South, as 
well as in the North. 

The paring down of salaries in public schools, 
sends, of course, the best teachers to the rich, who 
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can pay well for good instruction in private s^ 
As William Culleu Bryant has said, if we reduce the 
salariea of our teachers below a certain point, the 
result is sure to be the turning of all good instruc- 
tion into rich society. Those who can pay well for 
excellent teachers mil have them, and the poor man 
will bo left without adequate instruction. The dif- 
ference between the rich and poor will grow wider 
and deeper by all penuriousness in regard to school 
ealaries. 

In the South, in the rural districts, geographical 
reaflona cause even good teachers to be Bometimea 
inefficient, and there is a clamor against common 
schools, when seriou3 attempt is made to give in- 
struction to white and black children under one 
roof. Indeed, government has given up trying to 
mass together the children iu these sparsely popu- 
lated districts. If we had endeavored to mass the 
two classes, wo should probably have broken up 
tho entu'fl system of governmental instruction in 
the South. 

Northern sentiment, in favor of equal educational 
rights for tho black and white race, is called on now 
to put itself side by side with the better sentiment 
of the Souih itself, or with the higher opinions of 
the cities and large towns, and against the pinched 
ideas of tho sparsely populated rural Southern dis- 
tricts. This clamor for the putting down of higher 
education for tho blacks ought to be met with st«m 
criticism. So ought the action of South Carolina^ 
of which I have all the details before me — in redu- 
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Cing disastrously her appropriations for the common- 
school funds. There are two parties on this topic 
in the States on the Gulf. Southern taxation for 
colored schools amounts to eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Geoi^ia has for years appropriated eight 
thousand dollars to the negro university at Atlanta, 
and Virginia ten thousand dollars to the Hampton 
Institute, both of them officered and controlled by 
Northern teachers, and filled with students, all of 
whom vote in opposition to the party that aids their 
education. It was my fortune on this platform some 
time ago to call attention to what is yet the fact, 
that Northern support is indispensable to Southern 
colleges for freedmen. A significant number of let- 
ters from teachers of the Southern schools for the 
colored race has reached me, with thanks for all that 
was said here on their behalf. But the Secretary of 
State in Mississippi writes that he has no evidence 
that more than one schoolhouse used by the freed- 
men was burned in Mississippi. It is important not 
to overlook the circumstance, on which Gen, Arm- 
strong has lately insisted, that teachers of colored 
schools are often sustained largely by ex-rebel offi- 
cers and soldiers. Of the hundreds of applications 
for teachers which he has had in the past seven 
years, nineteen out of twenty have come from that 
class, with offers of salaries in all cases. I find that 
the State of Virginia, staggering under her enor- 
mous debt, appropriates three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for maintaining eleven Iiundred 
colored schools, and two hundred and eighty thou- 
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Band dollars of this Bum comes from the pockera 
of her impoverished and war-peeled white citizens. 
(Letter from the Rev. J. W. Pratt, D.D., President 
of the Central University of Kentuciky.) Let not 
the North diminisli her vigilance and Kberality as to 
the education of freedmen. But let ns not underrate 
the vigor of the better Southern sentiment as it sup- 
porta the same sacred cause. 

This determined minority, which would break up 
all governmental instruction, and which assails the 
high schools, has only too much support from cer- 
tain parties in the North, who would pare down 
teachers' salaries, and have already attacked the high 
schools even here in Massachusetts, This attack on 
the high-school system is by no means exclusively a 
Southern matter. In the South it is connected with 
prejudices arising from caste, and may easily become 
a most mischievous influence in the North from the 
re-enforcements which class-prejudices will give to 
the wave in the South. Such is, I suppose, the most 
threatening of the clouds lying along the Southern 
sky. 

What patriot likes the looks of the more than two 
hundred and fifty bills lately introduced into our house 
of misrepresentativea for the payment of Southern 
war debts? James Russell Lowell called the United 
States, years ago, what, since the passage of the 
Silver BUI, they are, and what they will be doubly 
if they pay Southern debts iocurred for the demoli- 
tion of llie Union, — "the land of broken promise." 

But while there are feais there are also exhilarat- 
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ing hopes. When iii the history of the world have 
we seen a great population, after protracted war^ 
brought so soon to at least outward loyalty? A 
prominent Northern lecturer, returned from large 
travel and a considerable residence in the South, 
afBnos that jou cannot eulogize the Union any- 
where on the platform south of the Potomac with- 
out bringing out the cheers of the audience. To 
outward appearance there is as little need of Federal 
soldiers in New Orleans as in Boston. The persons 
who from the heart of the President's own party 
make political war on the Executive of the United 
States are reaching the conclusion at last that it is 
the better part of valor to retire from their attack 
upon his Southern policy, to which Massachusetts 
has in substance given approval from the first. I 
am not here assailing any man's political prejudices, 
but I think it high time that we should learn that 
the war is over. [Applause.} 

" Like to a mustard-seed God's kingdom growB ; 
And high, and higher yet this portion towera, 
Thia proviiiGe of hia realm, thia land of outbI 
For think joa to its North ajid West there flows 

The eap of all God's purpose ? Or suppoao 

The Sonth shall, stayed from growth, forever wilt. 
While West and North, bough-bent with fruit and flower* 

Shall flourieh. on its halted life upbuilt? 
Hot BO ; henceforth and purged its tropic blood 
Shall flow as hot, but with the health of law ; 
And BO this mauy-petaled plant ehall draw 
East, West, South, North, an even masterhood ; 
In fruitfulness for all, each State the chief; 
Earth's grandest growth, find green in every leaf." 

Author of " Col. Dunwoddie. 
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THE LECTCEE. 

The celebrated Freaebman Bernardin de St. Pierre 
once visited a friend wbo bad a sister greatly ad- 
mired in Boeiety, but wbom be had never previously 
seen. " Shall I tell you," said the author of " Paul 
and Vii^inia " to this tall, blonde lady, of slow move- 
ments, of flaxen bair and blue eyes, " which one of 
your many admirers finds the most favor with your- 
Bclf?" The maiden blushed; but, knowing that St. 
Pierre was without information as to her social circle, 
gave him opportunity to answer his own question. 
"He whom you most admire," was the reply, "is a 
brunette, active, of quick movements, your opposite, 
with dark hair and dark eyes." The maiden turned 
to her brother with a look of rage, and said, " Why 
did you reveal my secret?" But the man of science 
and letters replied, " No revelation was made to me 
except through my knowledge of elective afEuities." 

You say that the topic I am to present this morn- 
ing is one of the most explosive, dangerous, and 
infernal that could possibly be brought forward here. 
For that reason I like to take it up. [Applause.] 
It is one object of discussion here to examine freely 
difficulties which cannot very well be brought before 
the people on the Sabbath days. The explosive force 
of many themes, when their discuasion is avoided by 
the friends of sound thought, is used with all the 
more effect on the side of evil. If it can be shown 
that tbe terrific power which lies behind some of 
these so-called afifinitles, through which the bla«lt 
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angels lead so many men and women into destruc- 
tion, may be employed on the side of virtue, perhaps 
as much danger is avoided aa incurred by not skip- 
ping the topic. 

Even Goethe's book entitled *' Elective Affinities" 
is not a plea for easy divorce. It is a record of his 
own experience. Every one remembers that when 
far advanced in life he had a fancy, I do not say love, 
for Mina von Hcrzlieb, a marvellous creature in a 
friend's family at Jena. Goethe was a great fancier 
rather than a lover. I doubt whether he was ever 
in love ; he was an immense fancier. It waa only 
when Mina waa sent away out of Goethe's circles to 
school that he obtained the power of self-control. 
Had that measure not been taken, his friends think 
that disaster might have been the conseiiuenee. 
Goethe has assured us, that, in his book entitled 
" Elective Affinities," he records his own experi- 
ences. He does not say in what case, but every- 
body knows that by the character called " Edward," 
in this celebrated work of fiction, Goethe represents 
the impulsive side of his own nature ; and by the 
character called the "Captain," the calmer philoso- 
phic portion of his own being. 

Notice what a writer of fiction or drama makes 
you love if you would know what he intends to 
teach. I can only speak from personal experi- 
ences; but, for one, 1 come out of the heart of 
Goethe's volume on marriage with a respect for the 
conservative characters delineated there, and with 
an admiration for their philosophy, but with distrust 
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of the justifier of fancy, and the apologist of IooaiB~ 
opioioDs. I have an interest in Edward, buS: no 
respect for him. Ottilie, at the last, the person to 
whom Edward, in spite of a previous marriage, 
was inclined to marry himself, retains the respect 
of the reader, and even of the author, only by re- 
nouncing utterly every opportunity that might have 
led to such a marriage. She foi^ives herself, and 
has dignity in life and peace in death only on 
that condition. Charlotte in the secret tempest of 
her spirit kneels down in solitude in the night, and 
aurreflders utterly to conscience, and at the instant 
of this act, Goethe says, attained peace of soul. 

In passage after passage of his best productions 
Goethe seems to behold the moral law in its majesty. 
He sees that it has lawful, because natural, authority 
over the most powerful passions, and that in the last 
analysis we mast give conscience supremacy even 
over tliat affection which is said to have more might 
than death. But he does not always appear to 
love the moral law- Closing the " Elective Aflini- 
tdes" in the middle of New Hampshire, as mj 
railway car rolled under Moosilanke, I happened 
to glance up at the mountain height just after a glo- 
rious sunset had completely left the western clouds. 
There was majesty in the elevation. I felt overawed, 
but not attracted as I had been when the colors stood 
above it. A mighty mountain height, mth a cold sky 
behind it, symbohzes Goethe. In Richter you see 
the same mountain with the morning radiance and 
color behind its summita. There is all the maieeQ'' of 
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the moral law, all the elevation of the raomitam, and 
beyond it you have the roseate tints of the coming 
day. Riehter is glad that this majesty should be hon- 
ored. Open the New Testament, and you find in the 
sky behind the mountain, not merely roseate clouds, 
but the rejoicing and overpowering effulgence of the 
sUD itself. Indeed, I suppose that my criticism of 
Goethe must amount eimply to the utterance of the 
word coldness. There is no passion in him in favor 
of the moral law in marriage. There is no rising sun 
in him, there are no sunrise tints, tliere is only a 
leaden, cold sky ; but there is enough reverence of 
the majesty of natural law, there is enough of the 
mountain height to make his Alpine scenery impres- 
sive, even if not alluring. The most explosive opin- 
ions, of which he felt the power, and which he has 
himself discussed, he condemns by making his reader 
on the whole prefer their opposites. The book is a 
cold one. It does not command the sours reverence 
as does Riehter's, or Mrs. Browning's, or Tennyson's, 
or Carlyle's roseate, high, entrancing dawn. It does 
not prompt one to rejoicing as do the beams of the 
morning shot through the earth, and filling it with 
gla<iness. But Goethe himself acknowledged in 
practice the authority of opinions wliich he is often 
supposed to have rejected. He refused to allow his 
own name to be dishonored by any yielding to what 
he calls the almost omnipotent force of elective affin- 
ities. Who Goethe was you know. He is not here 
in Pliny's villa, because he was what he was. 
If elective affinities have power to dissolve mar- 
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riage, ought they not to have power to cement n 
riage? If the explosive force of affinities be such as 
to wreck many a marriage, ouglit not that force, 
enlisted on the right side, to be as efficient in con- 
struction as it is in destruction ? How difficult this 
topic is no man knows until he has brooded over it 
years and years ; perliaps no man knows until he has 
passed through experiences like Goethe's. Although 
the married two in Goethe's book have friendship for 
each other, yet, when a real love springs up with 
each for another, there is no peace except the one 
party to it is in the presence of the other. There is 
perfect quiet of heart, there is exaltation of soul, 
whenever the supreme affection is gratified only by 
conversation, or by the ordinary social intercourse of 
cultivated society. But even that cannot be lawfully 
granted, and this explosive power rends the CEistle of 
the home, from turret to foundation-stone. I find 
Goethe narrating, with none too much detail, the 
circumstances that show the power of elective affini- 
ties. I tiiank God for every word literature, or even 
erratic discussion, has given us to show how powerful 
these forces are. I want no diminution of the vivid- 
ness of the light which comes to us through science 
itself, to prove that a supreme affection, founded on 
affinity of soul, is, next to the moral law in the Uni- 
verse, the most powerful of all the infiuences felt by 
human nature. Call that power stronger than death. 
Let it rise in all its majesty to the heights of a moun- 
tain range. Science puts behind that majesty, not 
only the dawn and the cold sky, but the colors oC 
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- morning. Watch these long enough, and there will 
Bhoot from behind that very height the Bunrise at 
last, and you will love the mountain all the more for 
its height when once it is deluged by the diiect 
beams of day. 

I plunge now into a sea of difficulties, too deep, 
you may think, for OUT venturing into it; and I shall 
ask you not to regard the discussion aa really com- 
menced until it is closed. 

1. The word " temperament " is to be defined. It 
is a very vague term, and haa been employed most 
loosely, even by respectable writers. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, you will understand me to 
mean by " temperament " the physical, mental, and 
moral result of the predominance in size and activity 
of any one class of the physical organs over the rest. 
A man may have a cephalic, a thoracic, or a muscular 
temperament, according as the head or chest or 
muscles may predominate in size and activity over 
the other portions of the physical system. 

2, To use aa nearly accepted phraseology as possi- 
ble, or that which is employed by Carpenter, Draper, 
and many physiologists of good position, there may 
be a predominance of the nervous, or of the muscu- 
lar, or of the arterial, or of the lymphatic apparatus 
over the other apparatus of the body. 

8. These different forms of predominance produce 
results which are called the nervous, bilious, san- 
guine, and lymphatic temperaments. 

Do not think that I insist upon careful definitions 
of these latter phrases. I have defined only the 
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word "temperament." I have not undertaken to de- 
fine the double appellation, "nervous temperament." 
We know it at sight, perhaps, but it ia very difficult 
to describe it in language ; and so of each of the 
other temperaments. Of course, there are not only 
four, but eight, and sixteen, and thirty-two tempera- 
ments, according as the four and their derivutives 
are mixed with each other. 

4. The ideal condition of the body is, however, a 
balauce of all its apparatus; and hence the ideal 
temperament is the balanced temperament, combin- 
ing the lymphatic, the sanguine, the bihoue, and the 
nervous. 

6, Nature ever strives to realize this ideal, that is, 
to produce the perfect temperament, which holds all 
the organs in equilibrium. 

6. Hence, because seeking the perfection of all the 
faculties which are called human, because seeking 
the ideal condition represented by an equilibrium, 
she instils ui the nervous temperament a preference 
for the lymphatic ; and in the sanguioe, a liking for 
the bilious constitution ; in opposite, foe opposite ; in 
any temperament, a liking for that which comple- 
ments or supplements it; and this on the law that 
she seeks an equilibrium, or the perfection of the 
entire set of faculties, physical and spiritual, belong- 
ing to man. 

7. Elective afiBnities are tendencies to an equilib- 
riiuu, or perfection of physical and spiiitual qualities. 

8. Elective affinities, tJierefore, between persona 
{if opposite temperaments, often arise from physical 
dissimilarity. 
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9. Between persona of balanced temperamenta 
these affinities may arise from similarity. 

10. Between persons of mixed temperamenta they 
may arise from biith similarity and dissimilai'ity. 

11. It is sometimes asserted that the adaptation 
of two persons to marriage consists in their mental 
and moral similarity and their physical dissimilarity. 
This is a useful but an inexact statement. 

12. It follows from the definition of elective affiui- 
ties as tendencies to an equilibrium, or perfection in 
all the human qualities, that the adaptation of two 
persons to marriage — here is another definition — ■ 
consists in their possession of physical and mental 
traits which make equilibrium" or perfection when 
matched. The good traits which the one does not 

should be found in the other; but, if the 
J possessed by both, the parallel- 
ism is not an inadaptation, but an attraction, so far 
as it tends to produce an equilibrium or perfection 
of al! the faculties, physical and spiritual. 

13. The existence of mental and moral adaptation, 
as thus defined, is capable of ascertainment by 
science and social experience, 

14. Marriages without such adaptation must, in 
the face of the scientific method, whatever fashion 
may say to the contrary, be proclaimed to be, not 
only mistakes under, but crimes against natural law, 
and ought, therefore, to be regarded as crimes against 
social law. 

15. All social customs which make marriage a lot- 
tery on account of the difficulty of ascertaining the 




truth as to the existence of this adaptation, are cod- 

deinued by the immeasurable mischief to which they 
necessarily lead. 

In Goethe's book we have a marriage of friend- 
ship, following a marriage of convenience in the 
experience of each of the principal characters. Seve- 
ral kinds of marriage are discussed in that volume, 
but the solution of the knot vrhich choked Edward 
is, I believe, nowhere frankly given. Goethe did not 
proclaim that, instead qf making an ex post facto 
ajpnify law for those who would cancel their mar- 
riage, there should he made an anticipatory affinity 
law with the same provisions for those who are ahoitt 
to contract marriage. Does the clamor for loose 
divorce lawa bring before us the infelicitiea of ill- 
assorted unions? The more that topic is discussed, 
the better. Tlie forces which make marriages 
unhappy are adequate to make marriages hapf^. 
The more you clamor for an inadmissible expaetfa^ 
law in these cases, the more reason I see for mes 
and women exercising caution before they cause 
themselves to need an ex post facto law. 

16. The existence of this adaptation is best proved 
by the existence of an adequately tested supreme 
affection. 

Here, then, we unite the present course of thoo^t 
with the past discussion of the topic' of mani^e. 
Thus far I have been endeavoring to show that an 
adequately tested supreme affection should be the 
basis of every marriage, but now we come fece to 
face with a central question : — 
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17. What aro adequate tests of the existence of a 
supreme affection ? 

Assuredly, this is aa practical an inquiry as can be 
raised on the topic, especially for those who are yet 
to have experience on this theme. I would put aside 
here all unscientific sensitiveness, I would face the 
holy of holies of society, however, with a becoming 
awe. If I were not in the presence of this Pagan 
jury in Pliny's villa ; if there were not here Cornelia 
and Phocion's wife and Panthea, as well as Mrs. 
Browning ; if I could not gaze into the cotmtecancea 
of Hampden and Michel Angelo and Milton, as well 
as into that of Pliny, I might be unwilling to insist 
upon some of these tests. But when I conjoin the ful- 
ness of life in modern time with the best elevation of 
it in antiquity, and when I take into view the human 
faculties in their whole natural range, assuredly the 
majority of these tests can be insisted on in the name 
of experience. There is nothing new under the sun. 
When these tests are read, Cornelia bows her head; 
so does Phocion's wife; so does Panthea. Every one 
of the tests they are willing to apply to their own 
supreme affections. Watch this Pagan jury for the 
verdict of nature aa to what are adequate tests of . 
the existence of a supreme affection. Let me read 
leu. I do not presume to say that these are all, but 
these are some of the tests which should be appUed 
by every persou who is to enter into an arrangement 
that law and custom make indissoluble. Among 
the testa which can be called adequate aa to the 
existence of a supteme affection are these : — 




(1) WiUingness to renew an engagement if it be 

supposed to be broien off, 

(2) Unforced tendency to form a resolntiou never 
-to belong to another. 

We must make a distinction between fancy and 
love ; but one of the moat m&mou3 things in modern 
Bocietiy is a constant overriding of this distinction, — 
tampering, dallying, without serious intentions. I 
have spoken of the importance of opportunities of 
acquaintance, such as Horace Bushnell wanted, be- 
tween the marriageable classes ; but you must not 
suppose that I am forgetting the wisdom of the usual 
precautions of society. Experience lies behind them. 
If a man cannot solemnly, in the court of bis inner 
nature, answer in the affirmative when he is asked 
whether these tests can be borne successfully by his 
alleged affection, let him reniejnber that he is young 
yet. He needs guardians. The precautions of so- 
ciety are none too serious in his ease. 

(3) The transmutation of selfishness into delight 
in self-saerifice for the person loved. 

(4) The interchange of eyes in many moods. 
How the poets have sung on the great themes 

suggested liere ! Tennyson regards it as the only 
salvation of human life from selfishness to have the 
soul educated by a really supreme affection. 

"Love took up the h^p of lif<^, aad Bmots on all the chorda 
■with might, 
Smote the chord of self, which, trembling, passed i 
out of sight." 
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In no animal on the globe is there the capacity to 
have that chord smitten out of eight, whether the 
animal walk on four feet or on two. The supreme 
distinction between leprosy and love, the supreme ■ 
coirtrast between that Urania who is revereticed in 
the symposium of Plato as of celestial origin, and 
that Polyhymnia, a terrestrial goddess, who comes up 
from the clay and the foam of the sea, is that in the 
heavenly afiection there is a loss of selfishness, and 
in the earthly, at the last analysis, the gratification 
of self is the supreme motive. Murder lies close to 
lust, because in the latter there are no forces wliich 
can smite the chord of self into music or trembling, 
much less, into invisibility, Shakspeare says of 
two of his characters that at their first meeting they 
changed eyes. Perhaps at the second there might 
have been less perfect interchange. The t 
of eyes is a proof of the existence of a supreme 
affection, but it must be an interchange in many i 
moods. 

(5) The opinion of friends who know the whole | 
case. 

Unwise parental interference is to be denounced; 
out wise is, of course, to be praised. Who should 
know, if parents do not, — provided they are serious 
students of experience, — what may posssibly be the 
outcome of years of growth on both sides? Will 
there be a growing together, or a growing apart? I 
Who can answer that question so well as the persona 
who have grown already through similar experiences, 
and who have sent down, by the laws of hereditary ] 
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descent, the Bpiritnal and physical germs wHct are 
to grow ? 

(6) The effect of absence, rivalry, and :iiue. 

(7) The advice of science as to mental and physi 
cal adaptation. 

No man shoidd be above giving himself informa- 
tion concerning the acutest and soundest thought aa 
to the family. There is nothing I am so anxious to 
have persons do who are thrown into unrest by loose 
theories of social life, presented only too frequently in 
modern times, as that they should study natural law, 
and venture to obtain clear ideas on marriage. There 
is such a thing as elective affinity, you say. It is, as 
you affirm, one of the most powerful forces knovra 
to man. Very well ; a marriage cemented by that 
powerful force would be the highest kind of mar- 
riage, would it not? You will, of course, admit that. 
But you want the highest kind of marriage for your- 
self, do you not? Why allow a iree-fancier's contract 
to make unattainable any part of the bliss that might 
come to you through a perfect marriage under the 
power of real elective affinity exercised on both 
sides? Take all that you affirm as to this force, and 
use it to give yourself caution in your selection. 
Let there be science in your prescience. Use all 
your boasted light, lest its disuse bhster your mem- 
ory by and by. Ascertaia what are the indications 
of adaptation in marriage. Some men have gone so 
far as to proclaim that there ought to be advisory 
boards on this subject. I am not of tbeir opinion ; 
but there ought to be advisory light on the topio 
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filling all famiEea, and especially the giddier cirolea 
of the young. 

(8} A knowledge of what position in life one 
wishes or is hkely to fill ; or a choice of occupation. 

Goethe, among those forwhom he had net love but 
fancy, once reverenced greatly in the groves of Ses- 
senheim a certain Frederika, to whom, under other 
circumstances, he could have proposed marriage. 
The record of his life says, however, that in the 
groves of Sessenheim she was a wood-nymph, but in 
Strasbourg salons be found that the wood-nymph 
seemed a peasant. Choose your place in life before 
you choose a wife. 

{Q~) Assent of the other powerful passions. 

Until you have chosen your occupation, there is no 
knowing what your most powferful passions may be. 
Until you ascertain what the currenta of the ocean 
are outside the Gulf Stream, you are not perfectly 
sure that they will not interfere with the course of 
that stream itself. Find out which way the trade- 
winds will blow ; ascertain something of the config- 
ui'ation of the great ocean of your future ; and you 
will know through the assent 'of the other powerful 
passions whether you may expect permanence in 
what you call a supreme affection. 

(10) Opportunity to know the worst of each other. 
["Applause-] 

How long one must wait for such an opportunity 
in the present evil world, let circumstances decide. 
But let the experience of George Herbert in marry- 
ing after vin acquaintance of three days tell us how 
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long it would be necessary to wait in a nattu 
is, in a. conscientious, world. There resided near 
Dauntsey a gentleman named Danvers, a near kin- 
dred of Herbert's friend, Lord Danby. Mr. Danvers 
had a family of nine daughters, and had often and 
publicly expressed a wish that Herbert would marry 
one of them, "but rather his daughter Jane than any 
other, because his daughter Jane was hia favorite 
daughter." "And he had often said the same to Mr. 
Herbert himself; and that if he would like her for a 
wife, and she him for a husband, Jane should have a 
double blessing ; and Mr, Danvers had often said the 
like to Jane." "This," adds Walton, the biogra- 
pher of Herbert, "was a fair preparation for a 
marriage ; but, alas ! her father died before Mr. Her- 
bert's retirement to Dauntsey; yet some friends to 
both parties procured theh' meeting; at wliich time 
a mutual afTectiou entered into both of their hearts, 
as a conqueror enters into a surprised city; and love 
having got such possession, governed and made there 
such laws and resolutions as neither party was able 
to resist ; insomuch that she changed her name into 
Herbert the third day after this first interview." 
The marriage proved eminently happy ; for, as Wal- 
ton beautifully says, " the Eternal Lover of mankind 
made them happy in each other's mutual and equal 
affections and compliance; indeed, so happy, that 
there never was any opposition betwixt them, unless 
it was a contest which should most incline to a com- 
pliance with the other's desires. And though this 
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begot, and continued in them, such a mutual love 
and joy and content as was no way defective; yet 
this mutual content and love and joy did receive a 
daily augmentation by such daily obligiognesa 
each other, as still added new affluences to the formeiS 
fulness of these divine souls, as was only improvable I 
in heaven, where they now enjoy it." 

18. Only those who have for each other an affeol 
tion which will bear these, or equivalent testa, are^ 
authorized by natural law to marry. 

19. Those whose affection will bear these 
will know the difference between love and fancy; willj 
not ask for opportunities of easy divorce; and wiUl 
not need them. 

20. When society and law give warning that mar- 
riage is indissoluble, and when science proclaims 
that only a union which desires to he for life is nat- 
ural, those who rush into marriages of convenience, 
hypocrisy, and heedlessness, and ascertain their mis- 
take afterward, must in justice be required to bear 
the weight of their own folly, and not throw the bur- J 
den of it upon society. [Applause.] 

Such are the twenty propositions, or submerged j 
stepping-stones, on which I would set foot in fording J 
any deep waters in the central stream of this topic of 'J 
Elective Affinities. 

There came to me two days ago a letter from al 
public man, saying that Connecticut has repealed, in f 
a discussion which included the reading of a part of f 
the attack made on the law here, the omnibus clauae 1 
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in her infamous divorce enactments, so that on this 
point she stands clear from all the charges we have 
brought against her, and not we only, but natural 
laws. [Applause.] 



vm. 

GOETHE AUD SHAKSPEAEE ON MAEEIAGE. 

THB ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH LECTUSB IN THE BOSTON 

MONDAY LECTX7BESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TBEMONt TEMFLEi APRIL!. 



Ich habe genossen das irdlsche Oliick 
Ich habe gelebt and geliebet. 

SCHILLES : PicocL, itf. 

Love of love, so vast its grasp. 
Only God can round it clasp; 
Only be can still us quite. 
Hungering for the TnflnitB. 



GOETHE AND SHAKSPEAKE ON 
MARRIAGE. 



PKELTJDE ON CUBEENT EVENTS. 
Thoctdides, a young man, stood in the groat 
aodiencea at the Olympic Games o£ Greece, and 
heard Herodotus read his immortal narrative. The 
Hstenet was inspired to emulate the Father of His- 
tory in recording the great deeds of hia nation. 
The Olympic Games began as a footr-race. In the 
classical period, however, they always included lit- 
erary contests. The river Alpheus rolls toward the 
Adriatic, out of the sunset slope of the Pelopon- 
nesus; and near this amber stream, on a beautiful 
plain surrounded by solemn groves, was erected a 
t-eraple resembling the Parthenon. , In it was placed 
the matchless work of Phidias, representing the Olym- 
pic Jove. The world has not foi^otten how the 
games on this plain ran through a longer period 
than that which has passed since William of Orange 
set foot in England. Germany sends Curtius to the 
shore of the Alpheus to-day to uncover reverently 
the Olympic marbles. There were two hundred "I 
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and ninety-three Olympiads, and the games occuweT 
every fifth year. Ultimately, although only the Hel- 
lenic race took part in them at first, the Roman 
concinerors were proud to enter into the contests- 
Tiberius and Nero carried away crowns from the 
Olympic festivals. Politics bowed at last to the 
desire to win a Grecian wreath. At the Olympic 
Games men were crowned simply with sprigs of the 
wild-olive ; at the Pythian Games, with sprays of 
laurel; at the Nemean, with branches of ivy; and at 
the Isthmian, with twigs from the pine-tree. These 
crowns conferred not a few privileges, and consti- 
tuted the fehcity of the highest literary and musi* 
cal, and sometimes of the best oratorical, talent of 
Greece. 

There were literary conferences at the ancient 
Ol^Tiipic Games. Why should there not be in the 
modern World's Exhibitions? Such conferences are 
now recommended to favorable consideration by 
Lord Beaeonsfield, by more than forty of the for&- 
most men of Oxford and Cambridge, by Lord 
Dnfferin in Canada, by the Lord Mayor of London, 
and by Lord Sandon, Vice-President of the Privy 
Council of her Majesty, which has charge of educa- 
tion in Great Britain. Lord Beaeonsfield has sent 
to this country a letter stating that a plan for such 
conferences has been laid before the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone has expressed his approval of 
the conference. But the scheme originated with a 
Boston scholar, Dr. Hiunpbreys, for whom I oslC'J 
honor here this morning. [Applause.] 
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It is uot proposed to bring together, so far aa I 
understand the project, other than English speaking 
scholars. The hope is, that it would not be impossi- 
ble to assemble a conference of American scholars 
who are going abroad to the World's Exhibition at 
Paris, and English stholars. There is now good 
reason to aaticipate that a cordial welcome and hos- 
pitable entertainment will be offered the American 
scholarsby members of her Majesty's government, by . 
the Lord Mayor of London, and by other men eminent 
alike in pohtics and literature- The Commissioner 
who has charge of the American contributions to the 
Parisian Exhibition has issued a circular, in which he 
states that such favorable representations of the read- 
iness of English scholars to aid the enterprise have 
come to hira from unofficial sources in Great Britain 
that he has every reason to expect that, if a commit- 
tee of consultation is appointed here among Amer- 
ican scholars, there will be a formal invitation sent 
to them from the scholars and literary men of Great 
Britain. "The National Journal of Education'' 
(March 21, 1878) suggests the immediate formation 
of such a committee. Under date of March 5, Lord 
Beaconsfield wrote in support of the plan a letter, in 
which he speaks with the old scholarly enthusiasm of 
Disraeli, and shows that the heart of the latter has 
not been quenched under the ermine of the former. 
Professors Mayer of Cambridge, and Creightou of 
Oxford, are emphatic in praising the scheme ; and 
so is Mr. Forater, a leading member of Parhament, 
well known in the United States, and a eon-in-law 
of Br. Arnold. , 
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International copyright, arbitration between Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, a common set of weights and 
meaaures, common patent-laws, a codification of in- 
ternational law, plans for common-school instruction 
and university examinations, and a score of other 
important themes, might well be discussed by such 
a conference. In an excellent lecture bj the cul- 
tured business manager of one of our newspapers 
(Mr. E. F. Waters, Lecture of April 6, on the Re- 
form of the English Civil Service, Advertiser, April 
8), tlie question has been raised in Boston whether 
an American secretary ought to have a place in 
Congress from which he could explain himself to 
our senators and representatives as a minister does 
to the House of Lords and Commons. We have 
heard much of late of the possibility of arbitration 
being adopted as the rule between all English-speak- 
ing nations ; and eo of the growth, little by little, of 
a general alliance between all these peoples. What- 
ever topics might come up at this first coaference, 
the looking of scholars into each other^a faces, the 
putting Thucydides over against Herodotus, would 
be an inspiring matter. 

In venturing to advocate this scheme, I have in 
mind, not only what it is, but what it promises. The 
world is likely to contain fewer and fewer foreign 
lands as the ages progress. When by and by a 
World's Exhibition shall be brought together at 
Berlin, why may there not be an Olympic literary 
conference between all the scholars of all the na- 
tions and all the lacguf^es represented in that cos- 
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mopolitan gathering? A conference on matters of 
scholarship and education between representative 8 
of Englisb-speating nations ought to be only the 
initiation of a new custom. The time is surely not 
very far distant when at every one of these great 
Olympic, Pythian, Neniean, Isthmian gatherings, wa 
shall have, not contests, but conferences, and such 
a gazing into each other's faces by leaders in the 
world's education as shall quicken all scholarship 
throughout the globe. 

A most scholarly Parisian Journal of inicroscop_y 
which I hold in my hands contains an elaborate ac- 
count of microscopical investigations conducted in 
Massachusetts by two of her experts, — Dr. Cutter 
of Cambridge and Dr. Harriman of Boston. These 
gentlemen have made photographs of the healthful 
and diseased appearances of the disks of the blood. 
You know that the blood is made up of three ele- 
ments, — a thin fluid, a multitude of red disks, and a 
few white corpuscles. The red disks and white cor- 
puscles of the human blood, science has put under 
the microscope, and found that they change their 
shape in different ways in different diseases. The 
claim is now made that the character of certain dis- 
eases can be ascertained by a study of the changes 
which they produce in the shape of the blood cor- 
puscles. The audience sees this handkerchief [hold- 
ing up a handkerchief folded into a flattened ball]. 
Suppose it to be folded into a round mass, or a disk 
of symmetrical proportions. Now suppose that there 
shoots out of it a root at the lower part [changing 
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the shape of the folded mass]. The change between 
the round form and that eaudated form is not greater 
than certain diseases produce in the form of the red 
blood corpuscle, and especially in the white. Thia 
Lectureship has been accused of taking facts at sec- 
ond hand. Next Monday, at eleven o'clock, the great 
hall at Tremont Temple will be darkened, the best 
microscope in Boston will be put "in that gallery, and 
representations of these disks will be thrown upon a 
screen here by the stereopticon. The results of cer- 
tain recent Boston researches, of which this French 
journal speaks so highly, you will have an opportu- 
nity to see, the first of all audiences in the world. 
[Applause.] The red blood corpuscle, when properly 
magnified and thrown upon the screen, will have a 
diameter of some ten or twelve feet. The gentlemen 
who havo volunteered to assist the Lectureship in 
putting these facts before the public have given pro- 
longed and minute professional attention to the mat- 
ter, and are commended in the wannest terms in the 
JouTTial de MicrograpTiie (November, 1877, pp. 309, 
810), both of them by name. A large degree of com- 
mendation is here given to Mr, Tolles, our Boston 
maker of microscopes, who is regarded as a child of 
fortune, beca\ise he has produced a one seventy-fifth 
objective. Of this magnificent instrum'ent you \viU 
have opportunity to make an inspection. The photo- 
graphs which will be put before you ate in large part 
its work. What may come from the investigation of 
the changes of shape in the disks in the blood I do 
not undertake to say, but this I do know, that science 
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at the present moment stands with hushed breath be- 
fore the question whether diseases can be traced by 
the changes they produce in the shnpe of the blood 
corpuaclea. The blood is the life, we are told ; and 
nearer and nearer investigation comes to the heart 
of biology. Science can show you the blood cor- 
p\iscle changed by diseases too infamous to be men- 
tioned from the round to a sprouted shape. On 
the topic of hereditary taints in blood you will 
need httle eloquence on my part, after the facts at 
first hand, as ascertained by perhaps the best micro- 
scope in the world, have been put before you, first of 
all audiences on either side of the At!antic. [Ap- 
pJause.] 

1SE LECTUBE, 

The survival of the least unfit will ultimately give 
the world to the fittest. 

When musio rises in a city street, every man who j 
hears it with hia sonl forgets the uncouth noises with ■ 
which it contends, and becomes in some sense a poet ' 
and a prophet. When we listen to the melody of 
what the best writers say concerning woman, and 
find that among all the barbarous cries of time this 
lofty anthem rises victoriously, and is remembered 
age after age, becauBe it possesses inherent fitness to 
command, we are made poets and prophets, and 
naturally anticipate a better world. When I hear 
great music, I feel sure that the vexed centuries will 
be put in order at last. In aU noble melody there is 
^ suggestion of a melodious final arrangement of . 
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human eveots. Goethe said that level roads lead om 
of music iu every direction. So they do out of the 
love of love. The immense inspirations of woman's 
character always elevate us, as music does, to a 
height from which wc anticipate better ages. 

IE I mistake not, the inculcations of the most 
valued literature as to woman and marriage have 
been growing higher in the last five hundred years. 
If I cun show that literature is singing a loftier 
and more inspiring song, or presenting a higher and 
higher ideal of excellence in woman's character and 
of what is beet in maiTiage, perhaps you will ask 
whether, under the law of the survival of the fittest, 
there is not ground for hope that the world will, by 
and by, keep step with its best melody. I shut 
the Scriptures here, not because they are underrated, 
and not because it is forgotten for an instant that 
they have inspired this higher melody of modem. 
literature. All my inquiry is included in these 1 
questions : — 

Have the ideals literature presents as to excelh 
in woman's character, and as to what is best in 
riage, risen in the last five hundred years ? 

Wliere shall we find room in social custom and p 
Jaw for that form of womanly character which the ■ 
enduring literature makes us love best .? 

1. The enduring literatures of the world i 
proved by the law of the survival of the fittest. 

2. They indicate what is natural to man. 
S. What the ideals of enduring literatures t 

to marriage is, therefore, au indication of win 
natural in marriage. 
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4. The ideal of marriage and the ideal concerning 
excellence in woman's character have always risen or 
fallen together. 

5. The latter has risen with the advances of mod- 
ern literature. 

6. Shakspeare and Goethe both had unfortunate 
experiences ia marriage, and both depict fully the 
evils of ill-assorted unions. 

7. Shakspeare and Goethe are to be judged by 
the rule, that we are to notice what an author of fic- 
tion makes us love, if we would know what he intends 
to teach. 

8. The women whom Shakspeare makes us love 
are Helena, Portia of Belmont, Viola, Portia of 
Rome, Isabella, Ophelia, Cordelia, Miranda, Hermi- 
one, Perdita, Desdemona, Imogen, Katharine of Ara- 
goii, Juliet. 

9. It has often been asserted that, next to the 
Christian rehgion, humanity has no other so precious 
inheritance as Shakspeare's divine gallery of woman- 
hood. (Hudson, Gervtnus, Mrs. Jajieson.) 

Were it policy here to go into unessential detail, I 
might fill up an hour with the illustration of that 
single proposition ; but in this presence one can put 
foot only on mountain-tops. The difference between 
an essay and an oration ia, that the essay goes into 
the valley and lingers in the nooks and corners ; the 
oration puts foot only on summits. You never have 
been able here to bear that I should deliver an essay. 

10. Biit Goethe, three hundred years later than 
Shakspeare, advances beyond even Shakspeare's ideals. 
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by making his best female characters yet more thouglit- 
ful, religioUB, far-seeing, educative, and more nearly 
the equal intellectual companions of men. Natalia 
and the Fair Saint in "Wilhelm Meister'a Appren- 
ticeship and Travels " are loftier, or at least more pei^ 
fectly developed, female characters than any which 
Shakspeare has drawn. 

Here, of course, I must pause to justify these 
propositions face to face with the record of these two 
writers, I am now answering the question. Who are 
the women that enduring literature makes us love 
beat? AVe know what literature has escaped obliv- 
ion ; and the ideals of that literature are surely a 
phenomenon on which science ought to cast a glance. 
If I am to ascertain in what direction the great gulf- 
cmTent of human aspiration tends, show me what 
literature is selected out of the mass which perishes, 
and allowed to continue its power in the world. This 
Shakspeare, you say, was a roisterer. He was the 
master of the amusement of the globe. Do you 
think that a free-fancier's contract might have pleased 
him, and that he is not to be taken as an authority 
against loose ideas of marriage? How does he make 
Juliet speak on the point of a free-fencier's contr 



" Oh, bid me le&p, rather than marry PajiB, 
From off the battlementB of yonder tower; 
Or walk in thievigh ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bea 
Or ebut me nightly in a. charnel-house. 
O'er-covered quite with dead men's rattling boaea, 
With reeky Bbanka and yellow chaplesa skolla; 
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Or bid me go into a new-made grave 

And liide me with a dead man in his shrond ; 

Things that, to hear them told, hare made rae tremble ; 

And I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unatained wife to my sweet love." 

Romeo and Jtdiet, act iy. ec. 1. 

Thia is tlie roisterer Shakspeare. This is tlie J 
woman whose chajitcter he makes \is love. We niust i 
suppose that he admired what his subtle power over ] 
dramatic forma causes us to admu'e. Is Shalispeare ] 
to be called ou to answer the question whether there 1 
ia a difference between love and fancy ? If a fancy j 
be coarse, we have a frank name for it; if it be J 
infamous, we have a yet franker name, which had'l 
not dropped out of use in Shakspeare's time, thaiik I 
God ! It is a great infelicity in the French language, 
that there are not two words for the activity of heav- 
enly passion and of earthy. It is an infelicity in the 1 
English language, that there are two words for the ] 
two things, and that we often allow the white word I 
to be used for the black object. Shakspeare, how- 
ever, wishing to draw a distinction which ought to 
be burned into the thought of civilization, does not 
hesitate to say, in language more exact than much 
of ours: — 

"Love eoraforteth like aimahine after rain, 
But luat'8 effect is tempest after Bun ; 
Ldve's gentle spring doth always fresh remain ; 
Lust's winter coraes ere summer half be done ; 
Love surfeits not, lust like a glutton dira; 
Love is all truth, lust full of forged lies! " 

Venut and Adonis. 
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THs Shakspeare was master of the world's revels, 

jou said; but in emphasizing that diatinctioQ, be is 

master of the world's social philosophy. Turn back 

from these words of bis youth to a play written in 

his ag'e, and you find the distinction between fancy 

and love drawn with equally unwavering lines: — ■ 

" For eeveral Tirtuea 

Have I liked Beveral women ; never any 

With so fnU eoul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 

And put it to the foil ; hnt jon, O yea. 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature's best I 

Do you loiie me?" 

TAe Tempest, act Hi. 

To like and to love are thus with Shakspeare i 
things. When you insist, as he does, on this distinc- 
tioQ, you will not be surprised to hear his answer to 
the question, whether love of the genuine kind is 
fickle, or whether, when the adequate tests of a 
supreme affection have all been borne by the passion 
called supreme, that passion is likely to change. 
This roisterer, this master of the world's revels, 
undertakes to assure the ages that love is not fioble, 
if it be worthy of that name : — 

"Let me not to the marriage of tma minds 

Admit impedimenta. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the rsmover to remove. 

Oh, no, it is an ever-flsfctl mark 

That iooks on tempests and is nt^vor shaken; 

It is the star to every waudering- bark 

Whose worth's unknown, althoag'b its height be taka 
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Love's not time's (ool, though rosy lips and cheeiB 
Within hia bending aiGkle's compaaa come. 
Love alters not \vilh his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out even to the edge o£ doom. 
If thia ba error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved." 

Sonnet cxri. 



Did Goethe rise higher than that? Returning 
from Italy aa a young man, he was refused admit- 
tance to Pliny's villa on terms of equality with 
Milton, Angelo, Mrs. Browning, Phoeion'a wife, and 
Panthea. I look into the faces of my jury after they 
have heard these sublime passages from Shakspeare. 
Although they have no doubt that the younger 
Goethe should have been excluded, they have some 
doubt whether it would not be injustice to exclude 
this older and final Goethe. What did he teach in 
his age? Goethe's sun rose behind murky vapors, 
which steamed upward, and spread over Central 
Europe from many a French morass in the fashions 
of court life. Far on through his forenoon these 
vapors clung to his chariot. But when, in his ad- 
vanced life, Goethe nearcd the western horizon, and. 
came to his last farewell, he hung there, like the 
broad, trembling sun over the western pines, almost 
cloudless. He suffered much. That trembling light 
of the great disk, near its adieu, is to me quite aa 
impressive as any thing that burst down upon us from 
out of the period of Werther, or out of the Italian 
journey, streaked through and through, as I suppose, 
with infamy. Goethe came to the battle of Jena, and 
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married ttie woman whose child he had left in Hd 
der's care before hia marriage. From the battle d 
Jena on, Goethe tried to do his best socially. Whal 
ever he did, certainly he taught high things. I holi 
in my hand his latest German words, and wish I ha< 
time to cit« something adequate concerning Natalii 
and the Fair Saint, and the Three Reverences, an< 
the style of education which Natalia approved. 

Riding from our metropolitan city through tb| 
highlands of the Hudson, I opened Goethe's chaptql 
on " The Confessions of a Fair Saint " ( Wilhelm Meii 
ter's Apprenticeship, book vi.). The river gleamed 
the Palisades looked down on me, the great historii 
heights of West Point flashed out in the noon upoi 
the page I was studying. I found the current of thf 
river in the book more entrancing than that of thi 
river outside my swift window. I did not care U 
see Storm-King, or any other height, for I was posa 
ing, in "The Confessions of a Fair Saint," for pefl 
haps the twentieth time in my reading, over Goethel 
descriptions of those ranges of experience which h) 
thought representative of the innermost in the Clma 
tian life. Say Goethe wrote that chapter as an e:^ 
periment; nevertheless, the Fair Saint is one of hii 
ideals. She is an ideal female nature delineated ii 
detail on the canvas of modern literature ; and thl 
character includes, as its loftiest virtue, affectionab 
self-surrender to the moral law, or to what Goetbl 
does not call, after Matthew Arnold's style, "Ai 
Invisible Somewhat," hut an Invisible Friend, — th« 
is, a Some One. Goethe represents this woman a 
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surrounded by all the temptations of fashion, and 
as moved by them, indeed ; but as little by little 
coming into such communion with the Invisible, that 
she reached those loftier regions of spiritual delight 
from which what Sardanapalus calls pleasure waa 
Been to be unsatisfactory. 

When once wo have tasted the fruits of the upper 
Paradise, the lower become ashes to our lips; or at 
least they are insipid until they are mingled with 
those upper fruits. To change the metaphor, when 
once we have ascertained how glorious the sunset 
clouds, if irradiated by the hght of sun, can be, we 
shall understand, as never before, that without the 
light they are only fog. Without lofty affection, 
without the inspiration of a piu'e life, whatever Sar- 
danapalus most values is not the gate of the west 
irradiated by the simlight and made the very en- 
trance to heaven ; it is vapor of the damp, dark sort, 
and attractive neither to man nor animal. Make it 
yoiir business, as I am obliged to make it mine, to 
listen to the subterranean sounds in American cities, 
and m some of the higher circles even of our metro- 
politan civilization, and you will be forced to con- 
clude that there are few topics more needing to be 
discussed than the relatiohs of science to social law. 
Goethe represents his Fair Saint as ascertaining early 
the difference between the light and the fog. He 
lifts her character slowly into the light, until her 
experience becomes a type of lofty religious culture 
iu woman. 

The question is discussed in Goethe's account of 
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his Fair Saint, what faith is ; and Goethe, in ht? 
age, gives as a definition very nearly what most 
scholars here would approve. You say he did not 
mean all this. You say the account of the Fair 
Saint was only a sketch of fancy. Well, it is there 
on Goethe's canvas as one of the ideals of literature 
as to excellence in woman. There is nothing as high 
in Shakspeare. 

Turn on out of Meister's Apprenticeship into Meia- 
ter's Travels, and enter that land where Three Reve- 
rences were taught. You remember that Wilhelm. 
giving an account of his experience in that country 
to Natalia, says the children, when he first saw them, 
greeted him with three kinds of gestures. One set 
of children looked into the sky with a cheerful gaze, 
and laid their arms crosswise over their breasts. 
Another set looked upon the earth around them, and 
had a glad look. The eldest stood with a frank and 
spirited air, their arms stretched downwards, and 
peered into what was below them. He asked for 
an explanation of these gestures, and was told that 
looking into the sky meant reverence for what is 
above us; looking about upon the world meant 
reverence for what is around us; and that the 
gesture toward the centre of the earth meant rever- 
ence for what is below us. Reverence for what is 
above us, — this is the ethnic religion. Reverence 
for what is around us, — this is philosophy. Rever- 
ence for what is below us, or, for the unfortunate, 
for whatever needs lifting up, for whatever deserves 
pity, that is Christianity, or the Worship of Sorrow. 
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Deep are tliese symbols ; and so Carlyle, recomniead- 
ing Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister " as the book which 
best unravels the problems of modern religious dis- 
cussion, has his eye always upon the symbols of the 
Three Reverences. Ttud religion, as Goethe here 
teaches, is a union of all these reverences for what is 
above us, what is around us, and what is below us. 

Wilhelm is taken into a symbolical palace, and there 
he finds the religion of reverence for what is above 
us, symbolized by delineations founded on the Sacred 
Books of the' Israelites. The events of the New 
Testament are pictured in another gallery, and rep- 
resent the Philosophical Religion, or reverence for 
what is around us. But as Wilhelm moves along 
the corridors, he comes suddenly to a closed door. 
■'What is beyond?" — "All that is in and beyond 
the crucifixion," is the reply. " But you will not 
admit me to that ? " — " No. We hold it an accursed 
familiarity with sacred things, to take men, before 
they are adequately iristmcted, into the third corri- 
dor, which represents Revjerence for what is beneath 
us. This is the Sanctuary of Sorrow." Goethe, 
then, in symbolical language speaks of one who " in 
no wise conceals his divine origin ; dares to equal 
himself with God ; and to declare that he himself is 
God." Goethe's final rehgious belief stands sum- 
marized in' the famous sentence which Carlyle has 
adopted as his own, and to which he has given great 
prominence in literature, that "the Christian religion, 
having once appeared, cannot again vanish ; having 
once assumed its divine shape, can be subject to 
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Eo dissolution." (Goethe, Meister's Wanderj^e^ 
Zweites Bueli, Erstes Kapitel. See Cai'lyle's Trans- 
lation, Collected Works, vol. xxxii. p. 223. Also 
especially Caeltle's Essay on Goet^, Works, vol. 
vi. p. 283.) 

That is the sun near its last adieu. Will jou 
admit this Goethe to Pliny's villa ? Will you admit 
tMs Goethe, Panthea ? Will you admit this Goethe, 
Phocion's wife ? Will you- admit this Goethe, Plioj? 
There is no objection ; and Goethe, in his age, has a 
place in Pliny's vUla. [Applause.} 

11. In the beat literature of the present generation, 
especially in Mrs. Browning and Tennyson, the ideala 
of Shakspeare and Goethe are yet further empha- 
sized and heightened. 

12. The permanent place which woman has won in 
modern literature is an assurance that these ideals 
will not be lost out of the world. 

13. The place she is winning for her educational, 
industrial, and political rights is an assurance of the 
same kind. 

Do you fear that, when you give woman large 
political rights, divorces will increase in number? 
Possibly they may. Even if this occurs, it is likely 
to be only a temporary effect. I have caused ihe 
records of Massachusetts for fifty years to be ex- 
amined, and I do find that as woman's general rights 
have been increased in this Commouweulth, divorces 
have increased. Probably this is only an ex pott 
facto effect. When by and by woman has mora 
power to choose her own position in life, and when 
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lit last she attains capacity to support herself, per 
haps there will he fewer marriages of conveuieiice 
and hypocrisy. [Applause.] Then there will be 
fewer divorces. Ultimately, therefore, the widening 
of woman's rights, within reasonable ranges, may 
diminish, instead of increasing, the clamor for lax 
divorce laws. Let us make a broad distinction 
between woman's industrial, educational, and politi- 
cal rights. I believe all the scholarship of the world 
is agreed that woman should have what she calls her 
educational and industrial rights. Let her be edu- 
cated ; let her be paid as much as man for the same 
work. [Applause.] And when her educational and 
industrial righta have been given her, let her political 
rights be determined by fair discussion. Let woman's 
rights come to her, not by revolution, but by evolu- 
tion. [Applause.] 

13. But as ideals of womanly excellence and of 
marriage have risen, the practical observance of those 
ideals has risen, and is likely to rise. 

14. It is Hegel's explanation of the philosophy of 
history that the ideals of the race slowly become 
realities in custom and law. 

Wby do we have a revolution every now and 
then? Because we know better than previously how 
to manage human affairs. We reach by discussion 
and reflection a higher ideal, and then comes clamor 
for the crystallization of the ideal into social order 
and public law. 

15. Where is there room for woman's whole nature, 
aa represented by the ideals of the best literature of 
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tlic last five hundred years? This surely is the cen- 
tral inquiry, and one that science, strictly so called, 
has a right to raise, face to face with these records 
of an increasingly high ideal of woman's excellence. 
What arrangement of Bocial custom and law will fit 
these ideals? Where is there rodm for Portia and 
Imogen, and the whole height of Shakspeare's ideals 
of excellence in woman? Where is there room for 
Natalia and the Fair Saint, and all Goethe's ideals 
as to woman's excellence? Where is there room 
for Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh? 

16. Not in any palace of Sardanapalus. 

17. Not in any free-fancier's contract. 

Let the man who fancies marriage under a free 
contract of separation; let the crawling adder, who 
hisses in the slime of the pita of dissipations and 
thinks, as he never comes out to the light of day, 
that the whole globe is only an adder's nest j let all 
who have been charmed by the hiss of such an adder 
come forth and gaze into the face of Goethe's Natalia, 
into the face of Shakspeare's Juliet, into the face of 
woman's excellence as delineated hy the best litera- 
ture of the last five hundred years. Is there room 
in the adder's hole for these women ? [Applause.] 
That is the central question of science after all. Let 
me show you what literature prov-ea woman's nature 
to he. In the name of social science I have a right 
to ask, where is there room for woman's whole 
nature ? In no palace of Sardanapalus is there 
room for Panthea. In no iree-faneier's contract is 
there room for Phocion'a wife. In no adder-hole is 
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there room for Groetho's Natalia and Shakspeor 
Portia and Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh. Do you , 
say that these are modem ideals, and the result I 
of a little stress put. into social law by Cliristianity ? 
There has not been a sufficiently long test of Chris- 
tian ideals, you affirm, to make it sure that they are 
natural. Go back to Hector and Andromache if you 
must have older literature than any I have cited. 
Keally there is not room in the adder's hole for 
Andromache. 

Go back, if you will, to Plato's Bymposium, which 
is sometimes attacked for its low ideal of woman. 
Understand the production, and then ask where there 
is room for the ideal of womanly excellence there 
depicted. I have stood on the cathedral of Milan, 
and gazed at Mont Blanc. Around me were the 
humble shops of the Italians, and fi'om among them 
rose this pyramid of carved marble. Just so, out of 
the rude talk of Alcibiades and the fooUsh chatter of 
frivolous guests, rose in the symposium of Plato the 
form of Socrates. When you have studied the con- 
versation you come out of it as one comes from the 
summit of Milan cathedral. If you have understood 
the words of Socrates in the symposium, you have 
heard the bells ring in presence of the Alps, and have 
been on the turret nearest the sky. The contrast 
between this turret and the unsightly structures 
around the base of the cathedral is the striking trait 
in the plan of the temple which we call the sympo- 
Bium. Socrates, however, ia not the loftiest character. 
He stands there as the pupU of a woman, a certain 
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Diotima of Mantineia, who taught him the true ' 
trine concerning love. " ^Vhen a man loves any 
thing," asks Socrates, " what does he love? Some- 
thing which he has, or aometliiug which ho has not? " 
— "Somelliing which he has not." Question succeeds 
question, and, finally, the answer given to the inquiry 
what love is, affirms that love is " the desire of the 
eternal possession of the good." Little by little 
the range of thought is hfted, until Socrates tells the 
astonished audience what Diotima, in her final dis- 
courses, taught him. This is the loftiest idea of Pla- 
to's philosophy. I repel with indignation all attempts 
to accuse Plato of teaching low ideals in this great 
production. He means to shame them by contrasting 
Socrates with the lower natures around him. Un- 
doubtedly he does not reprimand, as we should, some 
of the unspeakable vices of the Greeks. It is amazing 
that Plato did not feel that they ought not to have 
been discussed. Finally Diotima tells Socrates that 
this is the secret of love : First we are to love one 
beautiful form, then many beautiful forms, then all ■ 
beautiful forms. Then, from a love of beautiful 
forms, we are to rise to the love of beautiful prac- 
tices. One fair form, two fair forms, many fair forms, 
all fair forms, we are to love ; and then from fair 
forms we are to rise to the love of fair practices ; 
and from the love of fair practices to the love of &ir 
ideas ; and from the love of fair ideas to the love of 
Him who thinks them ; and from that into friendship 
with God. That is love. [Applause.] That is 
woman's idea of love, as presented by Plato and 
by Socrat«8. 
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" Ail things transitory 
But oa Symbols are sent; 
Earth's inBufficieaoy 
Here grows to Event ; 
The Indescribable 
Here it ia done, 
The Ever-womanly leadeth ub 
Upwar'l and on." | 

So Goethe sings at the conclusion of Faust, and 
the words well fit the lips of science face to face 
with Diotima's philosophy. Let Tennyson express 
bis best hope for the future, and you will find it high, 
but not so high as Plato's. 

" The woman's cause ia man's ; they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or God-like, bond or free. 

If she be amall, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow ? but work no more alone t 

Let mao ba more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral lieight, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that tlirow the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man. 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-sammed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities, 

Bat like each other, even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 

Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm ; 

Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 

May these things be 1 " 

Tenktsos ; TTie Princess, 



[ApplauseJ 
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DIHEEITED EDUCATIONAL FOECES. 

THB ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH LECTURE IN THE BOSTOV 

MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TBSMONT TEMPLE, APRIL U, 



The child lay in Ottilia's arms, and, as she was looking affection- 
ately down at it, it opened its eyes, and she was not ^ little startled 
when she seemed to see her own eyes looking at her.— GrOisxHs: 

Elective Affinities, vii. 

Each becomes a poet when Love touches him, though he was not 
musical before. — Plato : SympoHum^ 19. 



IX. 



INHERITED EDUCATIONAL JORCES. 



PBBLUDB OH CUEEBNT EVENTS. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the German ABSOcia- i 
tion of Natiirahsts and Physicians at Munich, Pro- 
fessor Virchow of Eerhn University replied to Ernst 
HaekeFs latest defence of Materialism. An author- 
ized copy of Virehow'a celebrated address on this 
occasion has been translated in England, published 
by Murray, corrected by Virchow himself, and haa j 
just reached this country. Germany has discuBsed 
the eoUiHion of Virchow and Hackel ; England begins 
to discuss it. But the long lash of criticism which 
Virchow is winding in steady blows about the dimin- 
utive limbs of the small philosophers of advanced 
Darwinism has yet received far less attention than it 
deserves in America. I propose to show to-day that ' 
it is' a lash which really means business, and within 
its present range is not Hkely soon to cease to be 
wielded. " The Popular Science Monthly " has, in- 
deed, published an imperfect report of this great 
address, but it has failed, as has also Asa Gray of 
Cambridge (in an article in the Indeptndenf), to 
bring out the breadth of the collision between Vir- 
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eiits what ifrH 




chow and Hackel. The latter represents i 
called advanced DarwiniBm or Monism, or material- 
istic as opposed to theistic viewa of evolution. 

Virchow, although holding to one foiin of the 
development theory, ia so conservative as to aflOrra 
that no one has the right to teach that man is derived 
from the ape or any other animal. He affirms that 
the central tenet of Darwinism is as yet only an hy- 
pothesis, and that all who teach it as an established 
faot are going far beyond the permiasioa of the sci- 
entific method. My purpose now is to give emphasis 
to the collision between Hackel and Virchow, or to 
the conflict between materialistic and theistic forms 
of the evolution philosophy. 

Hiickel in the first and second sessions of this fifti- 
eth conference of the German naturalists maintained 
a large number of his characteristic propositions, in 
an address which I may summarize fairly by these 
statements : — 

1. The Biblical account of the planet's creation 
has been demolished by geology. 

2. The two principles of inheritance and adapta- 
tion explain the derivation of the manifold existing 
organisms from a single cell. 

3. Were any further argument needed to disprove 
supernatural intervention, we have only to notice 
the frequent occurrence of undeveloped and useless 
organs in many types of the animal world. 

4. Perception and will are possessed by primary 
organisms consisting of but a single cell, 

5. The cell consists of matter called protoplasm, 
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composed chiefly of carbon with an adinixtme of 
hydrogen, oxygon, nitrogen, and sulphur. 

6. These elements properly united constitute the 
body and soul of the animal, and, suitably nursed, 
become man. 

7. In this way the Creator is disposed of, the mys- 
tery of the universe explained by the mechanical 
theory of life, the Divinity annulled, and a new era 
of infinite knowledge ushered in. 

8. These views should be taught in every school 
in the laud. (See article in Quarterly Review for 
January, 1878, on " The Use and Abuse of Scientific 
Lectures ; " and also the London Times of Nov. 30, 
1877, on " Darwinism in Germany.") 

Tliisia the revolutionary form in which the materi- 
alistic or Hackelian school of evolutionists presents 
its conclusions to Germany, These are the views 
which Virchow calls " T^Tlful and despotic." These 
are the propositions against which Virchow, in pres- 
ence of the German naturalists, lifted up his emphatic 
protest, — one likely to be long remembered, for it is 
now proved'to have behind it the support of the best 
science of Germany, As Virchow himself says in 
his preface to the English edition of his speech, 
" With a few individual exceptions, this protest has 
met with cordial assent from German naturalists. 
They feel themselves set free again from the tyranny 
of dogmatism." 

But now, over against these propositions of Hack- 
el's, what are the central propositions of Virchow? I 
do not follow his order of statement, but of course 
you vrill expect me to give exactly t 
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1. "As a matter of fact, we must positivelj recognc 
there exists as yet a sharp line of demarcation between man 
and the ape. We cannot teacb, we cannot proDOiince it to ha 
a conqueRt of scjeacs, that man descends from the ape or bom 
any other animal." 

2. " As recently as tea years ago, whenerer a skull was found 
in a peat-hog, or in pile dwellings, or in ancient caves, people 
fancied they saw in it a wonticrfnl token of an inferior state, 
still quite undereloped. They smelt out the very scent of the 
ape; only this has continually been more and more lost. The 
old troglodytea, pile-villagers, and bog-people, prove to bo quite 
a respectable society. They have heads so large Ibat many a 
living person would bo only too happy to possess snch." 

3. "There la something soothing in being able to say that 
the group of atoms, Carbon and Company — (this phrase is, 
perhaps, rather too brief, but still correct, inasmuch aa carbon is 
probably the essential elemeot) — that this firm of Carbon and 
Company has at some time or other dissolved partnership from 
the common carbon, aad founded under special conditions the 
first plastidule, and that they still continue to establish new 
branch companies. But in opposition to this it must be em- 
phatically stated, that all really scientific fenowledge respecting 
the beginning of life has followed a course exactly contrary." 

4. " Whoever wiU have a fonnuta, whoever says, ' I have ab- 
solute need of a formula ; I must make all clear to myself ) I 
am resolved to have a consistent view of the universe; ' — \e 
must asmtme either a generalio aqxitvoca or creation: there rem^una 
for him nothing else. IE we would speak frankly, we must 
admit that naturalists may well have some little sympathy for 
the geueratio cequicoca. If it were capable of proof, it would 
indeed be beautiful I But, we must acknowledge, it has not 
yet been proved." 

5. " 1 have no objection to your saying thai btoms of carbon 
also possess mind, or that in their connection with the plasU- 
dnle compauy they acquire mind ; only I do not know how I am 
to perceive this. It is a mere playing with words. If I explain 
attraction and repulsion as exhibitions of mind, aa physloml 
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phenomena, I simply throw the Psyche out of the window, and 
the Psyche ceases to be Psyche. 
I 3. "I have all along laid stress upon this, — that wa should 

I not seek, in the first place, the transition of the inorganic into 

the organic, but rather first fix the contrast between the inor- 
ganic and the organic, and direct oar Htndiea to this contrast, — 
so do I also maintain that this is the only way of progress ; and' 
I have the firmest conviction that we shall make no advance, 
unless we fii the province of mental processes at those limits 
within which mentai phenamena actually pieseat themselves 
to us, and unless we refrain from supponinr/ mental phenomena 
where they may indeed possibly take place, bnt where we per- 
ceive no viable, audible, tangle, in a word, no sensible pbenom- 
I ena, which could be designated as intellectual." 

I 7, " So long as no one can define for me the properties of 

carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen in such a way that I 
can conceive how from the sum of them a soul arises, so long 
' am I unable to admit that we should be at all justified in im- 

I porting the 'plastidulic soul ' into the course of our education, 

or in requiring every educated man to receive it as scientific 
I truth, so as to ai^ue from it as a logical premise, and to found 

I his whole view of the world upon it. This we really cannot 

demand. On the contrary, I am of opinion that, before we des- 
ignate such hypotheses as the voice of science, before we say, 
I 'This is modern science,' — we eho old first have to conduct a 

' long series of elaborate investigations. We must therefore gay ' 

I to the teachers in schools. Do not teach it. We miist draw a strict 

I distinction between what we wish to teach, and what we wish to search ' 

I /or-" 

8. " Whoever recalls to mind the lamentable failure of all 
I' the attempts made recently to discovers decided support for 
the generatio aquinoca in the lower forms of transition from the 
I inorganic to the organic world, will fei;l it doubly serious to 

I demand that this theory, so utterly discredited, should ba in 

! any way accepted as the basis of all our views of life. / raa;/ 

assume that the history of the Ualhjbian is preUy well knoton to all 
I tducattd persons: and with the Bathybius the hope has oiiee laore 

nbsided, that th« girteralio aguivoca may be capable of proof." 
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Bathybius is spoken of as slightingly by VirchowwJ 
it lias been on tMa platform. It was my fortune two 
years ago to recite here the history of the downfall of 
Huxley's and Hackel's Bathybiua. (^Biology, Lectures 
I. and II.) It is afBrmed by the useful but crudely 
edited "Popular Science Monthly" that Hiickel has 
defended uuccessfully the theory he puts forth as to 
this alleged life in bioplasmic matter at the bottom 
of the sea. Virchow does not agree with this Amer- 
ican authority. He speaks as seriously of the prob- 
lem of the origin of life as does Lionel Beale or Hciu- 
rich Frey or Hermann Lotze. The central character 
of Hackel's and Huxley's mistake as to the Bathy- 
bius is being shown in the course of this disciissioo. 
Strauss's admission that miracle must have occurred 
once at least at the introduction of life, unless spon- 
taneous generation has occurred, proceeds upon prin- 
ciples to which Virchow's yiewa add commanding 
emphasis. 

Thus far extends the collision between Virchow 
and Hiickel. But allow me to close this too rapid 
summary of German news by showing you the col- 
lision between the highest authorities on philosophy 
and Virchow. Tlus famous professor of Berlin is a 
naturalist. He concedes too much in his attack on 
Hjiokcl. He affirms by implication that if spontane- 
ous generation is ever proved, HSckel will be shown 
to have been right in saying that a Creator is not 
necessary to the explanation of the universe. I bold 
in my hand here the best philosophical magazine in 
the world, Die Zeitschr^'t fur Philoimphie, edited by 
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Fichte, Ulrici, and Wittb, and published at Halle. In 
it I find Virchow's address discussed at length, but 
the position is taken, as it has been again and again 
on this platform, that, even if you prove spontaneous 
generation, you do not disprove the need of a Crea- 
tor. Behind spontaneous generation there are curi- 
ous affinities, chemical properties, and the ultimate 
constitution of matter ; but the question still arises, 
Where did these properties originate? This philo- 
sophical journal (p. 123, first number for 1878) 
affirms with justice : " Were the organic derived from 
the inorganic, and the mental from the organic, the 
question would always remain. Whence the Inor- 
ganic?" Affinities of matter explain all. Whence 
come the affinities ? [Applause.] This philosophic 
magazine gives you the right presentation of Vir- 
chow's propositions. He opposes materialism with 
entire success, but ho defends theism with a slight 
unskilful ness. He does not see that atheism can be 
answered, even if spontaneous generation be proved. 
But, putting together all the German views, our 
conclusion from the outlook all along the Rhine, the 
Elbe, and the Oder must be that there is not a little 
fog on the Thames. 

Virchow, in one of the learned quarterlies he edits, 
has lately attacked the extravagances of advanced 
Darwinians more vigorously than even iu the Munich 
address. He af&rma that Haokel follows Lamarck 
more than Darwin. He styles the circles of materi- 
alistic evolutionists "bubble companies." Language 
like this from perhaps the foremost chemist on the 
globe is a sign of the times. 
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So far as I care to draw personal support from this 
news, I have a right to affirm that Hackel has been 
attacked here, as every one knows, and for precisely 
the things for which Virehow now attacka Mm. But 
for attacking Hackel, and for opposing materialistic 
■iiews of evolution, I have beea attacked from end to 
end of the land by Spencerians, and materialistic 
evolutionists, and Darwinians advanced further than 
Darwin himself, although my propositions were en- 
tirely parailcl with those now put forward by Vxr- 
chow. The speech of the Berlin professor is, if you 
please, called timely and judicioiis at last by a learned 
professor of Harvard yonder, who was slow to recog- 
nize the soundness of similar opinions when, two 
years ago, they were defended here. [Applause.] 

THE LECTUEE. 
Confucius taught the Ciiinese to call a child a 
year old oji the day of its birth. Plato represents 
every human being as standing in a winged chariot 
and driving a black and a white horse (^Phwdrut). 
The white is the symbol of the moral emotions in 
their just supremacy; the black is animal passion. 
The charioteer has conscience and reason as right 
and left hands, which grasp the reins of the bitted 
steeds. The immortals, Plato says, drive white 
horses. All mortals were once in their train ; but, 
for reasons kno\vn to the Supreme Powers, human 
souls sank into their present low estate, and now 
have much trouble with their ill-matched coursers. 
These steeds, according to Plato, come from the pas- 
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jtures of the Unaeen, over which the animals roamed 
'before man's birth. Especially does the black horse 
love to feed in that dark region which lies between 
this life and the invisible world on the side of birth. 
He comes from the nebulous quarter where the soul 
first dips into matter. The white horse is from the 
loftier pastures belonging to the celestial region. 
The problem of life is how to drive the two abreast, 
and up the slope of the azure. While I am of course 
not here to defend Plato's theory of the pre-exiatence 
of souls, I am here face to face with the magnificent 
exhibition with which you have been favored, to de- 
fend the scientific idea of the pre-existence of bodies. 
You have seen the white horse and the black; you 
have Been the chariot-wheels of life ; you know what 
disease can do for the innermost ingredients of the 
blood; and now, having had the white courser and 
the dark put before you, the chariot of life behind 
the two, why will you not allow me, in spite of all the 
sensitiveness of delicacy, to deal as frankly as these 
photographs have done with certain unspeakabUities 
of hereditary descent? 

1. Minute alterations in the blood determine mi- 
nute alterations in local nutrition. (Caefbntee's 
Physioloyy, eighth ed., sect. 726.) 

Every one has noticed in the stereopticon illustra- 
tions of this lecture that the blood consists of three 
different elements ; a multitude of red disks, a much 
smaller number of white corpuscles, and a fluid, 
which when in the veins we call plasma, and which 
we call the senim after coagulation has set in, on the 
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blood being removed from the body. But for mj 
purpose it ia necessary to look a little more narrowly 
into the composition of this mysterious current of 
the eircuJating fluid. In the blood of the healthful 
man the normal range of variation for the principal 
constituents ia as foUovra : — 

Part* per 1,«M. 
Fibrin 2 to 3J 

Bed corpuacles 110 to 152 

Solids of Bernm 72 to 8S 

Water 760 to 815 

(Cahpenter's Phydology, eightli ed,, sect. 198.) 

Within the limits of these variations, health, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carpenter, may be preserved ; but if 
you produce wider variations either way, if you 
change the proportion of these ingredients, if you 
cause a deterioration of the quality in any one of 
these elements, disease is the result. Here is a most 
delicately balanced machine ; this chariot of Plato is 
wheeled; and you cannot injure one of its wheels 
without injuring the opposite one. You cannot 
break one of the fastenings by which the coursers 
are attached to the chariot, without giving increased 
wildness to the coursers. You cannot injure any 
part of their harness without imperilling the whole, 
for no strap is stronger than its weakest part. Thus 
it results that minute alterations in the blood may 
produce extraordinary changes in the whole system. 

The effect of morbid alterations in the blood has 
been so brilliantly illustrated before you by the elo- 
quent, original photographs of Br. Cutter and Dr. 
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Harriman, to whom we are so greatly indebted to- 
day, that I need take no time in reciting the facta of 
research. Allow me to say, however, that small, 
moving, thread-like bodies have been observed by 
Obermeyer in the blood of patients suffering from 
fever, shortly before or during the erisia. (^C'entral- 
hlatt, 1873, p. 145.) Their nature is unknown. 

In the blood of patients afflicted with the cholera 
Nedvetski has seen exceedingly minute, rod-like bod- 
ies, and also moving particles apparently derived 
from the white corpuscles. (^Ihid., 1872, p. 234.) 
Nepveu has noticed in the blood of those afflicted 
with erysipelas similar minute, rod-like bodies. Kiess 
has observed granules in the blood in scarlet-fever. 
(Reicheet's Archiv., 1872, p. 237.) There have 
been noticed also small, round, black bodies in the 
blood in puerperal fever, and similar forms in diph- 
theritis. 

Great interest centres in the theories regarding the 
morbid alterations of the blood. Dr. Carpenter, an 
authority whom I have before me, says that a consid- 
erable importance attaches to the statement made by 
Lostorfer and confirmed by the great histologist 
Strieker, that the blood of patients suffering from 
the nameless disease — to use a most delicate but 
awful phrase by wliioh it is commonly designated — 
can be recognized by the presence of small, bright 
bodies, which present various forms of movement, and 
in the course of a week after removal from the body 
enlarge, sprout, become marked with pits, and die. 
Lostorfer's statements are corroborated by the facta 
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fihown in the photographs exhibited here 
Halford has proved that there are peculiai- nucleated 
cells in the blood after snake-bite, and he believea 
these are derived from germinal matter in the poisott 
of the snake, and have grown at the expense of the 
blood. (See Cahpenteb, Physiology, note to sect. 
204.) You stand hushed before the recital of these 
searching recent conclusions of exact investigation, 
because at last you have fciEtened your attent».on oa- 
ths Holy of holies, to which an outgrown book. 
some call it, the Bible, called your attention three 
thousand years ago. " The blood ia the life. 

2. Minute alterations in the blood, that is, io the 
quality or quantity of its several ingredients, are 
produced by many physical causes, (^Ibid., sect 
203, 204.) 

3. They may be produced also by purely mental 
causes. (76irf., sect. 721-726.) 

4. The white blood corpuscles are peculiarly seosi' 
live to both physical and mental influences. 

5. At an early period of development, before the 
heart and lungs are fully formed, the circulating fluid 
contains only white blood corpuscles. (Bealb, JPtj- 
ease Germ», p. 104.) 

Had I time to put before you under the microscope 
the tissues figured in the great work of Lionel 
Beale on " Disease Germs," the volume which I no* 
hold in my hand, you would see that all the blood 
corpuscles in the young tissues, when the heart and 
lungs are not yet fully formed, take the carmlnQ 
etain. This sluitirs that they are made up of 
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germinal matter, or bioplasm, discussed here at such 
length previously. It is a very striking fact, the 
proof of which we owe, in large part, to Lionel Beale, 
that in the early stage of life the young blood con- 
tains only white corpuscles. These are mora sensi- 
tive than any other part of the body to the changes 
produced by mental and physical impressions. 

6. Hence physical and mental causes may exert 
powerful modifying influencea at this stage of the 
life of animals, not excepting man. 

There is a mother at a window. Suddenly she sees 
at another window the sash fall upon the fingers of 
her own infant. Three fingers drop. Three stumps 
are left. They bleed before her eyes. She cannot 
assist the child, I am telling a story out of Dr. 
Carpenter (^Physiology, sect. 724}, and not out of 
the newspapers. A surgeon is called in ; be attends 
to the infant ; binds up its woands, and then turns 
to the mother, who aits moaning and complaining of 
a pain in her fingers. Within twenty-four hours 
three of her fingers, corresponding to those cut off 
from the hand of the infant, begin to swell, become 
inflamed, and need to be lanced. They go through 
the whole process of wounds, although perfectly un- 
hurt except by imagination. We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. But that infant was farther off 
from the mother than it once was. 

Here is a carpenter in a peasant's house, and he is 
set upon by a soldier. I tell this story out of Von 
Ammon. (Die Ersten Mutterpfllchten und die Erste 
Eindetpflege. See also Cakpektee, sect. 723.) The 
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mother's babe lies in the cradle playing dtirinj 
fight. It understands nothing of the fracas ; laughs, 
crows, while its father ia in the peril of death. The 
mother at first stands petrified with terror. At last 
she rushes between the combatants, seizes the sword 
of the soldier, and breaks it in pieces across her 
knee. The neighbors rush in, take the soldier into 
custody, and the mother, in her excitement, snatches 
up her healthful child and gives it natural food. 
In five minutes the child dies of poison, although 
previously perfectly well. What originated the. 
poison? 

Under temporary and purely mental forces, the 
blood disks change, and the secreted food of the 
infant becomes poison. 

God knows how the immaterial part of us domi- 
nates over the flesh, has lordship over matter, eao. 
cut into fingers, can transmute, as Lady Macbeth 
once invoked the evil spirits to do, the sweetness of 
the natural food of the child into a deadly fluid. 
This ia not imagination, but established science. It 
is a cool statement of what, under the influence of 
powerful emotion, may happen to the natural food 
of the infant. But that child once was more iii 
danger of being poisoned than it was when in ita 
cradle. [Applause.] 

Unspeakable thoughts rise here, but we are in 
Pliny's villa. Nay, we are on the heights of the 
Apennines, with Michel Angelo and Goethe, who 
have walked forth together from che villa to look oa 
the earth and aky; and the thoughts I have raised ia 
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your minds these men dare to cootinue to discuss in 
frank conveTsation with each other. Panthea, Pho- 
cion's wife, Cornelia, are discussing the same topics 
in one of the chambers of the villa ; but Goethe little 
suspects that their thoughts arc as serious and in- 
ciaive as his. We will listen to the conversation of 
this poet and this sculptor. There is an east wind 
resounding in the grove. A serene, solemn anthem 
fills the temple of the Apennine forest. It dies away 
to sacred silence now, and we hear Goethe saying, 
as he paces to and fro with Angelo among the purple 
trunks and on the brown sheddings of the pines : 
" Well -authenticated cases are on record in wMeh 
the natural food of an infant has been rendered i 
poisonous by the effect of fear, anger, or other 
violent and painful emotion, on the part of the 
raother." 

Michel Angelo says, "You must not tell that to 
the world." "Why not?" asks this poet, who was 
also a man of science. 

" You must not teU that to the world," saya An- I 
gelo J " you may prepare the ages little by little for 
these topics ; but you must not speak too frankly at 
once." Goethe replies, the pine groves sounding 
over him again, and the ocean waves of the Mediter- 
ranean flashing in the distance to the west, and the 
Adriatic in the east : " Why should not the morning 
rise on our suffering^conturies ? Why have we not 
the right, looking down upon Plato's Academy in 
Greece, and upon that land iu which it was taught 
that the .blood is the life, and that to the third and 
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fourth generations God Tisits the sins of the &thBia 
upon the children," — and here Goethe's voice rises 
to the Bolemnitj of the winds in the pines, — "whj 
have we not the right to spread abroad the knowl- 
edge of whatever God has made important?" 

7. Hideous physical impressions on the mother are 
capable of producing deformity and monstrosity in 
the offspring. The keen seusitiveneas of the mother 
to such impressions ia a teaching of ancient, as well 
as of modern times. 

8. It seems to have been forgotten that the con- 
verse is equally true, or that this sensitiveness is 
equal to the creation of symmetry and beauty. 

9. Strong and persistent evil passions exercised in 
certain circumstances by the mother reproduce them- 
selves in the constitutional and unchangeable tend- 
encies of ofEspring. 

10. The converse is equally true. 

11. It follows that a child may be worse than its 
mother. 

12. It follows also that a child may be better. 

13. The qualities actively exercised by the mother, 
rather than those possessed, are those which descend 
to offspring by the laws of heredity. 

14. These facts of biology make possible a large 
improvement of individuals through variation of 
character induced by inherited educational forces. 

Goethe and Michel Angelo pace to and fro, and 
converse concerning the operation of these laws. 
While they are thus entering the heart of natnre, 
in their grove on the Apennine heights, Cornelia, 
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Pliocion's wife, and Panthea, in the marble corridoi'a 
of the villa yonder, walk alone, discussing these same 
problems. " There was," Goethe says to Angelo, " in 
our modem time, a Flaxman, a boy who loved the 
fonnsthat you have represented in marble; and I 
have iieard that his motlier loved similar works of 
art, and occupied herself for months in the study of 
them, and that she was surprised to find her moods 
reproduced in the organic constitution of her eluld." 
" I have read," says Goethe, " of a Kingsley, whose 
mother loved the scenery of one part of green Eng- 
land, and who was so fascinated by the outlook at 
her home, that she made herself an artist in putting 
upon canvas the outlines of the hills ; threw herself 
into communion with nature ; and I am told," con- 
tinues this poet, " that Charles Kingsley had through- 
out life, as an organic permanent passion, that which 
was a temporary passion with his mother." 

" These are fearful facts," says Angelo, " but can 
you prove that these laws operate in men of coarser 
organizations ? Do they rule in the lower ranks of 
society? Can they lift," asks Angelo, kindling, "tho 
lowest into something noble? Can there be such an 
improvement in individuals that from the angular 
and coarse may rise the symmetrical and refined ? " 
"Listen," says Goethe, "and let me imitate the 
speech of the poor. I have heard of an Irish 
mother wlio had a malicious child and a kind cliild. 
She was asked to account for the difference of dis- 
position between the two. ' I know nothing of the 
cause,' she said, 'only this little Kate will strike hex 
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knife into the shoulder of my little Mary. I tnoW" ' 
nothing of the cause, The good God gave me both 
of them. How should I know the source of her dis- 
position ? Look into her brown eyes ; there is a leer 
of malice in them.' " 

Goethe says he studied thia case, and finally the 
poor Irishwoman explained it unconsciously. He 
asked her a question, — "Were you happy in the 
summer and winter and spring before this child's 
first summer?" — "Happy, is it you say, sir? An' 
ehure, whin me husband was tuk up wid another 
woman, how could I be happy? An' he a-spending 
his money on her, too, an' the wages got lower ; an' 
it's not the jnoney that rUed me neither, it"s rae as 
was but a few months married, an' in a strange coun- 
thrie, and he a-riding more nor three times wid her 
in a chaise, it is. Och I but he'd been over and lamt 
the wicked ways before iver he brought me here. 
Faith, me heart was broken, it was, an' I hated that 
woman bo, I was longing all the time to lay me hands 
on her, I'd like to have murthered the old liend, 
an' T wanted to go to the factory an' inform on her; 
but me husband cursed me, and threatened to kill 
me if I did." "Pardon this rude language of the 
poor," Goethe says to Angelo, who loves the soft 
Italian speech. " And was he still behaving so badly 
in the summer before Mary's first summer?" Goethe 
asked her. " The saints be praised, no. The womaa 
moved away. Bad 'eesa to her I and Patrick gave 
up his bad ways afther, and trated me rale well, too. 
The baste of a woman niver came hack, and I tult 
no more trouble coosarning her." 
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Childreii are mysteries, it ia said; but thiit is not 
Goethe's opinion. 

Angelo smiles, and looks with a soft pensivenesa ' 
at both the Adriatic and the Mediterraoean, and aska 
Goethe if this is not an exceptional case, or if he has 
other facts like these. " Why," answers Goethe, " I 
knew a family of coarse, and thoroughly common- 
plaee people, but there was in it a single daughter, 
about nineteen years old, who was so evidently and 
remarkably superior, both in personal appearance and 
nature, that it did not seem possible she could be- 
long to the same family. There was no explanation 
of her differing from her brothers and sisters, and I 
thought the mystery was one impossible to solve. 
Conversing with her mother, she said, ' No, this girl 
was not born iu that low dwelling under the shadow 
of the catalpas, but in a poorer shed in Northern 
Tennessee. We were very poor about those times, 
and there was no - look-out for any thing better. 
Some of the boys had come up here to see if they 
could not get better land. But we had no money to 
buy it with, if there was. There was a book I must 
tell you about, — a book that hfted me right out of 
myself. There came along a peddler, — 'twas a won- 
der how he ever got to such an out<if-the-way place, 
— well, he unpacked his traps, and among them was a 
Uttle book with a lovely green and gold cover. 'Twaa 
the sweetest little thing you ever saw, and there was 
just the nicest picture in the front. I saw it was po- 
etry, and on the first page it said " The Lady of the 
Lake;" that was all. I c^i*<2 want that book; aud I 
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had a couple of dollars in a stocking-foot on tlie chim- 
ney-shelf; but a dollar was a big thing then, and I 
did not feel as if I ought to indulge myself, so I said 
no, and saw hira pack up his things and travel. Then 
I could think of nothing but that book the rest of the 
day, I wanted it so ; and at night I could not sleep 
for thinking of it. At last I got up, and without 
making a bit of noise dressed myself, and walked 
four miles to a village where the peddler had told me 
he should stay that night — at the Browns — friends 
of ours they were ; and I got him up and bought the 
Ijook, and brought it back with me just as contented 
and satisfied as you can believe. I looked it over 
and tlu-ough; put it under my pillow, and slept 
soundly till morning. The next day I began to read 
the beautiful story. Every page took that hold of 
me that I forgot all about the pretty cover, and per- 
haps you would not beUeve it, but before Nellie ar- 
rived in the world, if you would but give me a word 
here and there, I could begin at the beginning and 
say it clear through to the end. Jt appeared to me I 
was there with those, people iy the lakes in the moun- 
tains, — with Allan-Bane and his harp, Sllen Douglas, 
McUoolm Graeme, Fitz-Jamee, and the others. I saw 
Ellen's picture before me when I was milking the 
cow, or cooking on the hoarfch, or weeding the little 
garden. There she was, stepping about so sweetly 
in the rhyme, that I felt it to be all true as the day, 
— more true after I could repeat it to myself. And 
then when I found the baby grew into such a pretty 
girl, and bo smart, too, it seemed as if Providence 
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had been ever so good to me again. But children 
are mysteries any way. I have wondered a thousand 
times why Nellie was such a lady, and why she loved 
to learn bo much more than the other children.' ' 
(This and the previous illustration are adapted from 
the personal narratives included in the interesting 
work o£ Mrs. G. B. Kirbt, New York, 1877, on 
Transmisxion, or Variation of Cliaracter, &e.) 

Children are mysteries ! Michel Angelo and 
Goethe are plainly not of that opinion. You say 
that I must not rest this case upon anecdote ; but I 
would ask, on what shall I rest it if it be not on sci- 
entific, ascertained fact. Let Professor Dalton be 
cited here by Goethe, on the Apeanine height, under 
the solemn pines. This professor, than whom there 
is no more conservative, sound American teacher o£ 
scientific fact, utterly divorced from theory, states 
that the wife of the janitor of the College of Phyai- 
eiana and Sm^eons dreamed that she saw a man who 
had lost a part of the ear. The dream made a great 
impression on her mind, and she mentioned it to her 
husband. A child appeared in the world with a por- 
tion of one ear deficient, and the organ was like the 
defective ear she had seen in her dream. When 
Professor Dalton was lecturing on these topics, the 
janitor called his attention to this instance. The 
ear, says Professor Dalton, looks exactly as if a por- 
tion had been cut off by a sharp knife. 

The superiority of mind to matter ! How the im- 
material portion of us dominates the material I And 
how slowly are we getting rid of the materialism 
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which depends on matter more than on soul for 
ueauty. There is no beauty except in this white 
horse that cornea down from the heavenly pastures, 
Tliere is no safe driving except in the perfect ma-tch- 
ing of the white horse and the black, 

I find here Professor Lewis, of Bellevue Hoapital, 
making some most astounding assertions. I should 
not believe him, were he not a scientific expert. A 
mother longed to see a watch, and a. child arrived in 
the world with the figures that belonged on the dial 
of the watch formed on the white of its eyeball, 
Professor Dalton affirms in language before me (fiw- 
man Physiology'), that there can no longer be any 
serious doubt " that various deformities and defi- 
ciencies originate in certain cases from nervous im- 
pressions, such as disgust, fear, or anger, experienced 
by the mother." 

The purpose of Goethe, here on this height, is to 
turn that proposition over into its converse. The 
purpose of Angelo is to make it clear that, as a child 
can bo worse than its mother, so it may be better. 
The world has listened long enough to the facts of 
science as to monstrosities and deformities. Why 
should we not listen to the possibilities of using this 
two-edged sword of heredity on the useful side ? It 
has mown down the race ; it has opened a wide path 
for vii;e tlirough the world ; it has given to the centu- 
ries their accursed and dolorous traits. Why should 
not the sword be reversed ? Why should the black 
horse not be made to keep company with the white, 
and the chariot be held to its grooves? The other 
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edge of the sword may clear the way for the bappi- 
uess of the ages. [Applause.] 

Goethe and Angelo walk down the heights to 
Pliny'a villa. They stand m the marble corridors, 
and their eyes are like stars ; for they have listened 
to the suggestions of every secret of science. Goethe 
■will not allow himself to be as frank in the villa as 
on the heights. He is amazed to find, however, 
although little is said, that all there are as well 
informed as he. Cornelia no less than Pliny. Pan- 
tbea no less than Milton, Mrs. Browning no less 
than Michel Angelo, unilo in reciting to the four 
winds and the two seas, to the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic, this sonnet : — 

" O Btar of momiug aod of libertyl 

O briag^r of the light, whose splendor shines 

Above the durknesa of the Apenoitiea, 

Forerunner of the day that is to be I 
The voices of the city and the eea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 

Kepeat our song, till the familiar lines 

Are footpaths for the thought heredity I 
Its fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 

Through all the nations \ and a Eound is heard 

As of a mighty wind ; and men devout. 
Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes. 

In their own language hear its wondrous word ; 

And many are amazed, and many doubt." 

Adapted from LOSOFELLOW 
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Bom into lifel —man grows 

Forth from his parents' stem, 
And blends their bloods, as those 
Of theirs are blent in them; 
So each new man strikes root intd a far fore-time. 

Matthew Abnold: Empedodes on Etnou 

Wahrlich, ein Mann muss nie iiber die mit einer Ewigkeit beddckte 
Schopfungminute der Welt nachgesonnen haben, der nicht eine Frau, 
deren Lebensfaden eine verhiillte unendliche Hand zu einem zweiteD 
spinnt, und die den Uebergang vom Nichts zum Seyn, von dei 
Ewigkeit in die Zeit verhiillt, mit philosophischer Verehrung an- 
blickt, — aber noch weniger muss ein Mann je empfunden haben, 
dessen Seele vor einer Frau in einem Zustande, wo sie einem 
unbekannten ungesehenen Wesen noch mehr aufopfert als wir deni 
bekannten, niimlich Nachte, Freuden und oft das Leben, sich nichi 
tiefer und mit groszerer Riihrung biickt als vor einem ganzeo 
Bingenden Nonnen-Orchester, auf ihrer Sarawiiste; und schlimmei 
als beide ist einer, dem nicht seine Mutter alle anderen Miittei 
verehrungwijrdig macht. — Bichteb: Quintiis Fixleiru 
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PRELUDE ON CUKKENT EVENTS. 
Professor Ttndall, on the Alps, in company 
with one of his friends, was requested by the latter 
to tell him what is behind the keyboard of the nerves 
in man ; or, in other words, what causes in the sub- 
stance of the brain the molecular motions which are 
supposed to be the basis of thought, choice, and 
emotion. Pushed from point to point, and failing to 
give a satisfactory answer, the author of the Belfast 
Address at last burst out with these incisively frank 
words : " I view nature, existence, the universe, as the 
lieyboard of a pianoforte. What came before the bass 
I do not know and do not care. What comas after the 
treble I equally little know or care. The keyboard, 
with its black and white keys, is mine to study." 
The conversation has been reported to the world 
(Scribner's Mo7itUy~) by the student who received 
this remarkable reply to his inquiries. It illustrates ■ 
the willingness of certain physical philosophers to 
limit the field of outlook in researches into mental 
physiology. 261 
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It is conceded that neither electricity, nor ma^el 
ism, nor heat, nor any physical force with which we 
are acquainted, explains what we call the soul. But 
we arc conscious of our existence. We know that 
if from the mass of the body we dissolve out the 
nerves as a white ghost, there is something finer 
than they behind them ; namely, the nervous influ- 
ence. If we dissolve out all the bioplasts, and hold 
them up here in their natural positions, there 
is certainly something finer yet behind them all, 
namely, the force which co-ordinates them. If we 
were to take all the bioplasts there are in the body, 
and hold them up here, the cluster of germinal 
points would have, in some sense, the human form; 
but it would not be the finest thing in man. There 
is an infiueuce behind the bioplasm, a co-ordinating 
power, arranging the growth of the whole body. I 
have asked you, on a former occasion, to take a leaf 
from the tree Igdrasil, and dissolve out the finer from 
the coarser portions. I have asked you to imagina 
standing here a skeleton ; then next a man made 
of muscles; another of veins; another of nerves; 
another of bioplasts. Tou know that behind the 
nerves there ia a force which you may couceive to be 
taken out. If it were here in the air, you could not 
touch it; you could pass your hand through it; 
you would not feel it; and yet you kuow it is there. 
But these nerves themselves were woven by the 
bioplasts. Take out the bioplasts. Let them, retain 
their co-ordination. There id something behind them, 
— the co-ordinating power. Tou know such a powei' 
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is there. Take that co-ordinating power out. Hold ' 
it up here. You cannot see it ; you cannot touch it ; ' 
hitt it is there. 

Wheu Professor Tjndall says we must not ask 
■what is behind the keyboard, I find that he is re- , 
pressing investigation ; and, very contrary to hia 
nobility of character, is limiting research. Precisely 
at the point where he says he does not care what ' 
comes before the bass or treble in the mysterious ' 
anthem of the molecular motions which are associ- I 
ated with life and thought, I must say that I care ; 
and on this Easter morning I have a double right to ' 
say so. [Applause,] i 

It is an accepted conclusion with Julius Miiller, J 
that this finest thing of all, or the co-ordinating I 
force which we know exists in the physical organism, | 
is the true body. Through capacities peculiar to itr ' 
self, it has taken on this poor fleshly envelope. What 
if, by and by, through the aid of the same capacities, 
it shall put on a resarrection-body ? It is no more 
wonderful that the organic principle within us should 
clothe itself a second time, than that it has clothed | 
itself a first time. It ii no more wonderful that we 
akould live again, than that we should live at all. It tg 
less wonderful that we should continue to live, than that 
we have legun to live. Julius Muller, in a passage of 
great incisiveness in a volume now before me, says, " It 
is not the sarx, the mass of earthy materia!, but the 
soma, the organic whole, to which the Scriptures prom- 
ise a resurrection. The organism, as the living form 
which appropriates matter to itself, is the true ho<\y, | 
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which in its glorification beeomea the soma pneumatt- 
con. The Scriptures teach that the soul, between 
death and the reavurection, remains unclothed," 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1835, pp. 7T7, 785.) This is 
language forty years old, and represents the truly 
orthodox view of the resurrection. 

This is the morning after Easter, and what topio 
could have greater timelineas oi impressiveness than 
that which ia auggeated by tbeae three questions : — 

1. From the point of view of theology, what ia the 
standard orthodox, scholarly opinion as to the man^ 
ner of the resurrection? ^^ 

2. From the point of view of biology, what is 4^| 
best opinion as to the same point? ^^| 

3. Is there any conflict between the two views ? -^^ 
If I am to follow Julius Muller, I must regard the 

true body and the resurrection body as two things. 
Biit they are related to each other much as the true 
body and the body of flesh now are. The true body 
is the organic force which correlates all the parts of 
the flesh. It assumes here the clothing of the physi- 
cal tissues. We drop at death all that is corruptible 
or groas, but the soma, the oi'ganic whole, as Jidius 
Miiller calls the correlating force, continues to exist. 
In these positions Julius Midler ia not denying at all 
the Scriptural assertion that there will be perfect 
identity between the resurrection body and the body 
laid down at death. The Scriptures assert that there 
is sameness between the body which we bury and the 
body which is to be raised. They do not 
what the sameness amsists. Open Piofesaor I 
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Princeton (^Systematic Theology, vol. iii. pp. 778, 779), 
and you will find him citing Juliua Miiller'a viewa 
with approval ; but he ia careful to say that neither 
the Church nor the Scripture undertakes to determiDS 
in what the samencsa consista between the buried 
and the resurrection body. We must be very careful 
not to know too much on this topic. 

What Julius Miiller teaches is, that in the resur- 
rection body the organic principle of the present 
body clothes itself again. It ia unneceseary to go 
back, with some mediaeval teachers, to ask whether 
any part of the body that is buried is preserved, and 
ia used in that glorified clothing. It is not necessary 
for us to shock ourselves by any long citation of 
Jerome, in the passage where he says that, unless 
there be physical bodies, the wicked cannot gnash 
their. teeth in the next life. Neither need we remem- 
ber that it has been said that cripples rise as cripples, 
and that those who were variously deformed have . 
the same deformity in the resurrection body. All 
these mediEeval ideas are rejected by scholarly theol- 
ogy; they hardly belonged to a serious popular pre- 
sentation of this truth, even in the dark ages. 

The scholarly presentation of the manner of the 
resurrection asserts sameness between our present 
body and the resurrection body, much in the sense in 
which it asserts sameness between this present body 
which I now possess, and the body I had when I was 
five or ten years old. Every particle of that earlier 
body has been changed, but the organic principle is 
unchanged. The man who committed forgery twenty 
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years ago is responsible, on accouot of the identi^ 
of hia body, for the crime of that date j but you 
know he has changed every particle in his body 
since that time. And so, when we lay down the 
fleshly body at death, we retain the organic principle 
which has already assumed several bodies. At the 
Resurrection day it will assume a glorified body, 
of which the capacities, according to Julius Miiller, 
were taught at the Transfiguration, and in the forty 
days after the Resurrection. There are two defini- 
tions of sameness, — chemical identity and organic 
identity. Julius Miiller does not assert chemical 
identity between tlie present body and the resujv 
rection body. He asserts organic identity. Three 
things are to be distinguished from each other, — the 
present body of flesh, the present organic principle 
or spiritual body, if we please to use that phrase, and 
the resurrection body. Consider these apart from 
each other, and you will not be confused when you 
read Ulrici's views of the spiritual body in connec- 
tion with Julius Mijller's views. The organizing 
principle and the resurrection body are not the same 
thing, any more than the hand and the glove are 
the same, or any more than the earx and the soma 
are the same. 

Julius Miiller's teaching is far from being that 
of Swedenborg. There 13 nothing in the creeds of 
the Church against the doctrine of a spiritnal body 
as now existing in us, and as an organic principle 
which will ultimately assume a resurrection b{ 
This is the doctrine which Julius Miiller derives f 
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the Scriptural assurance that there is a spiritual 
"body, and there is a natural body, — that is, that 
now and here we have ^ natural body, and now and 
here we have a spiritual body. 

Go with Julius Miiller to the highest outlook 
of biological science, and compare his view of the 
oi^aniziug principle in man with the biological view 
of an invisible force or co-ordinating power behind 
bioplasm. Put with Julius Miiller your hand through 
the spaces which that force may be supposed to 
occupy. Study this co-ordinating power with UMci 
and Lionel Beale and Hermann Lotze. Take your 
biological authorities and confroot them with your 
theological ; and surely no one who understanda 
biological science on the one hand, and theological 
science on the other, will find any conflict between 
the latter and the latest results of researches into 
the tissues, leading us up to the certainty that there 
is a co-ordinating, invisible somewhat behind the 
finest fibres. I defy any man to show that there ia 
not harmony between the scientific doetrioe of the 
spiritual body, and the Biblical on the same point. 
[Applause.] 

THE LECTTJEE. 

When Faust signs the compact Tvith Mephistophe- 
les in Goethe's immortal poem, the ink used is the 
red fluid of life ; and Goethe makes Mcphistophelea 
say, with mystic emphasis, — 

" Blut iflt ein gam besonderer Saft," — 

" Blood is a very peculiar sort of juice." The com- 
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pact which sealed the fate of Faust was draw 
outwardly in blood. The compact which I suppose 
seals the fate of every Faust and of every Margaret 
iu this assembly is drawn up inwardly in blood. The 
superstitions of the Middle Ages aa to the compacta 
with evil spirits are by no means too suggestive 
symbolfi of the truths of modern science. We know 
now that the compact can be made with white spirits 
as well as with black. The former bargain as well 
aa the latter may be drawn up in words written with 
this very peculiar fluid. Hereditary corruption I Do 
you wish to know what it is? The black wheels on 
which its chariot rolls through the world have b/'en 
put before you here in photographic views of the 
morbid alterations in the blood disks. Responsibility 
in spite of inherited tendencies ! Do you wish to 
know what that is ? The white wheels on which its 
chariot rolls across all one corruption, ploughing 
their way through the mire of our depravities, and 
victoriously ascending the azure at last, have been 
outlined here before you by science. Let no man 
think that I forget the opportunities which I cannot 
occupy, but which now lie invitingly before us, to 
consider the nature of inborn evil propensities. He- 
reditary depravity is a fact of science, for there can 
be no doubt that corrupt propensity is stimulated by 
inherited morbid blood. But if any one doubts that 
above the grade of experiences which we call insan- 
ity there is moral responsibility, let him look into 
liie depths of conscience. Not without a plan have 
I discussed this year, first conscience, and then 
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Leredity; for I wished in subsequent Lectures to 
make inferences from both topics that will blanch 
the cheeks. In tMa place, and now, howfiver. as 
thousands of milea of travel and many strange 
events probably lie between this liour and that com- 
ing one, in which, if at all, I shall see the faces 
of this assembly once more, I beg leave to point 
out the fact that we have ascended heights from 
which loftier pinnacles are visible. From the posi- 
tion where we now stand, we may hehokl, above the 
truth of man's inherited evil propensities, the cer- 
tainty of his power of victorious self-amelioration 
under the impulse of a Spirit that is in him, but not 
of him. ■ Heredity suggests fate. Conscience teaches 
freedom. Even Plato taught that the black horse 
before our chariots may be controlled by the white 
horse with which he is mated, and by the chariot- 

An Arabian chief was once brought before a ty- 
rant, and told that he must kiss hia tormentor. " I 
will do it very gladly," said he; for he was suffer- 
ing from the leprosy, but the disease was not visible. 
He kissed the tyrant, and the latter became a leper. 
This, you say, is unjust on the part of Nature. But 
the possibUity of the occurrence o£ facta like these 
is Nature's proclamation of the breadth of the dis- 
tance at which the unclean should be made to stand 
apart from the clean. We read that men were once 
obliged, when lepers, to fall down with their faces to 
the ground, and call out " unclean," " unclean," when 
in the presence of the healthful. This was Natui'e'a 
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law, and she adheres to it to-day, and wlien 

luted exacts fearful penalty. 

Can Nature be justified for tlie sternnesB of hel 
rules aa to contagious and hereditary diaeaaes ? 

What do the Supreme Powers mean by the ma 
jestic, irreversible laws of transmitted morbid condt 
tions? In the carmine growths of disease there is 
fastened upon certain vices the great red seal of God 
Almighty's wrath. Evil sometimes falls on the inno 
cent. What does Nature mean by the terrific straight 
forwardness of heredity? If the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts had the power, which Nature has, to 
alter the blood-corpuscle a, and to cause the ingre- 
dients of the blood to deteriorate, as great Naturfl 
does on certain occasions, and were to make laws oa 
to the morbid alteration of the life-fluid, such aS 
Nature has made, and were to execute them every 
time, it would be certain that Massachusetts is fean 
fully in earnest. We have seen that "Almighty God 
executes these laws, which he has himself ordained, 
and executes them every time, and makes no apology* 

I had read much of leprosy, and had heard fearfu] 
stories of the East; but I was never impressed bj 
any presentation of the theme of Eastern diseases afl 
I once was, five years ago to-morrow, on Zion's hill 
in Jerusalem. I had seen lepers without fingers, an<J 
had helped scatter alma to them at the gates of sevei-al 
Eastern towns. As many here must remember, there 
is on Zion's hill in Jerusalem, close to the wall, I 
set of hovels, their doors opening toward the wall* 
There ia a broad space of ruined buildings between 
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that set of hovels and the city ; and the lepers who I 
are not too far gone are allowed to live for a while in ' 
these hovels. Food is thrown to them over certain | 
haiTiera. No touch of any vessels used by theni ia 
permitted to the healthful. I rode past that spot on 
horseback, and my guide said. " Turn your face the 
other way : do not breathe too deeply tlie wind from 
those hovels." Fascinating me as I looked, there 
stood a Syrian young woman, perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five years of age, inside the fatal barrier. S 
was dressed as any Syrian female, except that her face ' 
was wneovered. I saw no evidence of disease, but j 
was told by my guide that a single finger had been ( 
attacked, and that the trouble was wholly hereditary, j 
She had been carried by the stern laws of the land ; 
over the fatal line. It was her duty to feed the aged j 
and the infirm there ; and to wait for the time when I 
the white leprosy, coming out upon her hands, should 
cause joint to drop from joint. Finally her limbs 
were to totter, and she was at last to be in need of 
food from others like herself. I looked into her face. 
TJiero was an inexpressible sadness in her couute- 
nanoe, and yet a certain serenity. God is in blood, 
and do you say that Satan is in it too? Satan is a 
niituster of God. I went from that scene resolved 
that, if ever opportunity came to me, I would woo 
the light of science to blaze before any audience it I 
might be ray fortune to hold up a rushlight befope ; 
and to blaze in the name not only of the dark thinga 
that may come to man through the law of hereditary 
descent, but of the white thinga aluo. Waa I not 
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wandering over ground which had been trod( 
feet inheriting human eonditiona, and through a long 
line of ancestry lifted, until the brain of Him who 
spoke as never man spoke, although a human brain, 
was fit to be an abode of Almighty God? From 
those poor lepers, up to that brain of the Son of 
God, extends the breadth of emphasis which great 
Nature gives to the theme of morbid alterations in 
the vital fluid. [Applause.] 

What are the relations of the white to the red 
blood corpuscles ? 

1. The numbers of the white blood corpuscles and 
of the red disks in the blood are to each other as 
about one to three hundi'ed. 

2. The red disks are believed to be as inanimate 
while in the body as they are after the blood has 
been withdrawn from the vessels. (Beale, Dheaee 
Germs, p. 409.) Of course I know that they are 
first formed by the bioplasm, but the red blood disk 
is a piece of formed material when it is flnished. 
Each red corpuscle tends to assume a crystaUine 
form when its movement ceases. Living matter does 
not crystallize. (^IMd., p. 409.) 

3. The white blood corpuscle is a bioplast. 

4. The whole organism at an early period consists 
of bioplasts. 

5. These were the descendants of previously ex- 
isting germinal matter. 

ti. All the bioplasts grow and subdivide them- 
selves in the embryo. 

7. In the adult many biopluiits cease to grow in 
the older tissues. 
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a. The white blood corpuscles, however,, are bio- 
plasts which grow and subdivide themselves in the 
blood of the adult, just as all the bioplasts did in 
the embryo. (^Ibid., p. 112.) 

9. The white blood corpuscles possess formative 
power. 

10. They possess this power, even in the age of 
the adult, in a higher degree than any other form of 
bioplasm in the adult. This formative power in the 
white blood corpuscle is of a more general character 
than is possessed by the bioplasts in the general 
tissues. When we wound ourselves, the white blood 
liioplasts are instrumental in effecting a cure. The 
bioplasts that lie on the opposite sides of the gash, 
are concerned also, but without the aid of the white 
blood corpuscles would not ho effective. 

11. The ancestral white blood bioplasts from which 
all have directly descended were developed at a time 
anterior to that when the various bioplasts taking 
part in the formation of the tissues diverged from 
that common progenitor, (^Ibid., p. 109.) 

12. Thus formative power of a more general chai^ 
acter than is possessed by the bioplasts of the tiBSuea 
belongs to the white blood bioplasts, 

13. The reproduction of lost parts or organs in 
some of the lower animals is probably to be ex- 
plained as the effect of this action of bodies re- , 
sembling the blood bioplasts. 

14. At an early period of development only white 
blood corpuscles exist in the blood. (FRsr, Cotb- 
pendium jf Bintohgy, p. 26.) 
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15. When the circulation is carried on slovrly, 
these corpuscles grow and multiply. 

16. The number of wliite blood corpuscles in the 
blood increases after a plentiful meal. (Fbey, Com- 
pendium of Histology, p. 24.) 

17. The blood flowing into the spleen has only 
one, two, or three colorless blood-cells to one thou- 
sand red ones: in the blood of the splenic vein 
five, seven, twelve, fifteen, and more of them, occur. 
(Ibid., p. 24.) As physicians here know, this pecu- 
liar organ called the spleen has loog been a mystery ; 
but it now appears that one of ita offices is to in- 
crease the number of white blood corpuscles. 

18. White blood bioplasts become in part trans- 
formed into red blood corpuscles and cover tho loss 
of the latter. 

19. All the masses of bioplasm in the body have 
descended from one in a regular, definite, and pre- 
arranged order. 

20. If from any circumstance the bioplasm that ia 
to form a part of the eye, or brain, or any other 
organ, is not produced, that part of the eye, brain, or 
other organ will be wanting in the particidar organ- 
ism. (Bealb, Di»ease Germs, p. 93.) 

Such is a rapid summary of the latest research in 
regard to the relations of the red and white blood 
corpuscles. 

We are now ready to face a yet more central ques- 
tion : What are the laws of the origin and growth of 
morbid bioplasm ? 

Allow me to state Dr. Beale'a theory of the nature 
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<ji disease germs. I know how I may siioi-ik some 
iviio tliink that all diseases have an origin in vegeta- 
ble growths, but I must claim that some diseases 
have a distinct oritjiii in morbid bioplasm. I under- 
stand Lionel Bea!e's theory to go farther than the 
one I am to put before you. In the use of numerals, 
I seek to save time, and give conspicuousiieaa to 
governing propositions, and this in their consecutive 
and logical order, 

1. Morbid bioplasm originating in one animal may 
multiply in another. 

2. Regular, orderly, and comparatively slow growth 
characterizes the multiplication of healthful bioplasm, 
capable of forming lasting structures and elaborate 
organs. 

3. Rapid multiplication of bioplasm, on the other 
Ijand, involves degradation in its formative power. 

4. The formative power may he at length entirely 
lost never to be re-acquired. 

5. Degradation in power is commonly associated 
with increased rate of growth and increased facility 
of resisting adverse conditions. 

6. With this increased vitality in morbid bioplasm, 
it takes yp more than the nourishment that should 
be appropriated by the healthy parts. 

7. The latter are consequently starved, deterio- 
rated, and at last completely destroyed. 

8. Disease germs are sometimes particles of living 
matter derived by direct descent ftom the living 
matter of man's organization. The too rapid m 
tiplication of bioplasm may give rise to diseased 
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plaata wliich may be direct descendants of whil 
blood corpuscles as well as of other germinal matter. 

9. By the multiplication of morbid bioplasts in 
the capillariea, local congestions are caused, and in 
this way peciiliar eruptions and rashes result, Th( 
congestion sometimes ends in complete stagnation, 
and the death, destruction, and removal of the portion 
of the tissue affected. 

10. The microscope shows that the blood in diseaaj 
contains a large number of minute masses of morbid 
bioplasm, and products resulting from their death and 
decay, which are not present in healthy blood. 

■ (Lionel Beale, Tha Microscope in Medicine, 187^ 
p. 264, and Mgeaae Germs, pp. 94-127. On the whoU 
subject of blood corpuscles see Professor AkthuI 
BoTTCHEE, in vol. xxxvi. of Virchow's Arckiv. 
p. 342.) 

So fully have these points been illustrated by tlU 
elaborate microscopical exhibitions put before you 
that I shall not pause to enumerate in detail the con 
elusions supported by the photographs. You saw i 
sprout bursting from a corpuscle. There lies on thai 
chair Lionel Beale's freshest work on " Microscop] 
in Medicine, " and he recites (p. 260) the experiment! 
of Laatorfer, in which, after the blood had beel 
allowed to remain several days in a certain tempera 
ture, these sprouting fibrils appeared. Several phj 
sicians, who challenged Lastorfer's assertions, py 
before him blood, some of it healthful, some of it mo| 
bid, and in every case, so the record runs, on whid 
Lionel Beale relies, he distinguished the blood of 
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man suffering from the nameless disease from that of 
tlie man who was in health. | 

Suppose that you call up to this stand some pliy- , 
t-ician, and open hia note-books. " I reside in the 
country, ten leagues from Paris," one of the revela- , 
tory confessions of a patient reads. "I haye four 
children, all of whom, together with their father and 
myself, have always enjoyed excellent health. Eight i 
months since I took a foundling child to nurse, two ' 
years of age. It was a wretched-looking child, and . 
had pimples on its body, and sore throat. We per- 
mitted it to take soup with the same spoon as our- 
selves, and to drink from the same glass. Soon one 
of my girls complained of a severe sore throat ; this 
increased, and she died in about six weeks. The 
foundling also died. Soon after this I began to suf- 
fer from an affection of the throat, as did these two 
children." This woman and the children died of b 
disease which cannot be described in mixed company, 
(See Wegtmimter Review, July, 1869, p. 213, and ' 
scores of similar cases in the report of the select 
committee of the House of Lords on the Contagioi 
Diseases Act, 1S68.) 

Open again the records of authentic physical r 
search. I find that a military ofBcer on bidding fare- , 
well to his niece kissed her. Not the sKghtest 
unhealthful look existed on the face of the officer, 
but it appears that one of the formations which will 
soon be thrown on this screen before the eyes of you 
all liad become diseased. Within a few weeks that ] 
niece was taken over the fatal line between health 
and corruptiua. She died of a single kisa. 
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Glance once more at these authentic records, 
find an infant in the cradle. It has a sore mouth; it 
complains of a Eore throat; but it is full of glee. It 
has attractive, affectionate ways. A cousin "and a 
sister are here. They bend down and kisa the young 
liuman being. It is ten weeks old. Strange rashes 
and eruptions appear in its face. It is twenty-five 
weeks old. The sister and the cousin begin to ba 
afflicted with the same eruptions and rashes. The 
mother says, " You must not kiss that infant again." 
But the mischief is done. At thirty-six weeks the 
babe diea, but the cousin lingers through ten years 
of nameless tortures. Shut out from all society, 
unfit, of course, for the ofBces most sacred in life, 
she dies. In 1849, the sister, who had married, al- 
though she had had eruptions on the face, and al- 
though maternal advice was against her marriage, 
brings into t!ie world a child, strangely blotched at 
birth. It lingers on two years, three, four. By and 
by the nasal bono drops. Other hones in the face 
drop. It grows emaciated. It ia a mass of corrup- 
tion, and the mother soon follows it into a loathsome 
grave. (See Whitehead, De. James, On Hereditary 
Dimuisca, London, 1857, for tliis case and a great 
number of similar cases in detail.) 

Who did all that? You, dissipated young man, 
very possibly!. What was the name of this oificer? 
No matter. His name may bo yom's to-morrow. 
[Appkuse.] 

There lies before me a book on the Jukes, a single 
family who, in forty-five years, have cost the State 
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of New York a million and a c[uarter of dollars. Wa 
have heard of Maria, the mother of criminals ; and 
know how inherited bad blood need not be such as 
to produce loathsome physical corniption, and yet 
may produce moral corruption. The Jukea family 
shows what belongs to the moral forma of inherited 
evil, as leprosy what belongs to the physical. 

In contrast with the Jukes, remember the Pitcnirn 
Islanders. In the Southern seas, on the sunrise side 
of Australia, a company of rude mutineers landed on 
an island ; and, after the native males had fallen in 
war, the nailora were suddenly sobered by their lone- 
liness and their need, and under some stimulation 
of memory thought it best to be Christians. They 
adopted for the government of the island the beat 
laws known to them. A new and noble population 
has come into existence. At this hour it is said that 
a Pitcairn Island woman needs only to wave her hand 
royally toward a sailor to make him a man, if he has 
been previously a beast. While in her presence he 
'jan only worship. Wliite blood descends aa well aa 
black ; that is, good hlood as well as morbid. (See 
Prosper Lucas's celebrated Trait6 ^ncr^diti.) You 
have seen here, both in its clear and in its turbid con- 
dition, the fluid in which the blood disks and corpus- 
cles float. Lionel Beale says that the adulteration of 
that fluid is the most interesting and the most fatal 
of all the morbid alterations of the blood. You have 
seen this deterioration marked by physical signa 
exhibited to you at first hand in some sixty or a hun- 
dred photographic specimens. As surely, however, 
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as this turliidness and deteriotatioD may pr< 
depravity, so surely pure blood, on the other ] 
gives instiDCtive impulses as capable of lifting 
the others are of dragging us down. God is in bl 
He is the charioteer of our black horses as well j 
our white ; and up the slope of the azure the i 
reins and lash of His laws seek to drive bot 
them, the white no whiter than the black m£ 
at last, under God's training when it is perm 
by our free will to be complete. [Apphmae.] 
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/. AMERICAN OPINIONS. 

T/ut Btbliotheca Sacra /or January, 1880. 

The Boston Monday Lectarealilp is now in ita fifth year. Ona 
bnodred and thirty-flve lectures on abstruse and difficult topic* 
have been delivered to noon audiences of extraordinsry size, and 
containing sometimes two hnndtEcl mlnlsterB, with large numben 
of tea<^hers and other educated men. Each lecture has been pre- 
ceded by a short address, called a Prelude on Current Eventa, and 
diaouaaing some topic of urgent political or religious importance, 
like civil service reform, temperance, fraud in elections, Mormonisui, 
the Chinese question, tjio Bible in schools, the Indian question, or 
the negro exodus. In revising the atenogmphio reports, both the 
lecture and the prelude are usually somewaat expanded by their 
author, so that a prelude in print is often more than thirty minutes 
in length. The lecturer has thus treated two important topics on 
each occasion; and the contrast of the practical matter of the prel- 
ude with tho more speculative and scientific substance of the lec- 
ture, has assisted in. Sxing public attention upon both. Mr. Cook 
has heen the first speaker to employ preludes in this contrast with 
theological and metaphysical leetures. 

Great pains have been taken t« secure the fullest inforroatlon (or 
thn preludes from ofSdal sources at WasbiuKton and elsewhere. 
Thp committee in charge of tho Boston Monday Lpctureahlp em- 
braces thiity-six memberti. of whom twelve arn an Exeentive Board, 
lepmsentlng different evangelical denominations In Boston, and 
tw«Dty-four ate scattered througb the country all the way to Cim- 
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(ornla. Written permisBioQ to add their names ti . __ 

has been given by^such men an PreBident UcCosh of Princeton t'tAf -1 
lege. Professor Hitchcock of New York, Dr. Storrs o( Broohlyiia .1 
Bishop Huntington o( SyrauuBe, Professor Mead of Oberlla Coll^c^ I 
Professor CuiHas of Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. Post of Sb 
Louis, and Drs. Gibson anil Ktone of San Francisco. It will readily 
he seen that cooBoltation fiom time to time by letter with so \axm 
and distinguished a coimuittee, and with other public men with 
whom the looturar forma a^quaintancu in his OMensive travel, 
together with the opportunity of nide personal observation, make* 
the preludes an important source of suggestions as to current reform, 
and a most useful means of discussing; popular evils as they arise. 
The independeoce ot the platform adds to the effect of its treatment 
of living issues. It la notlceaibie, that, in both the Bcotch and En^ 
lish republications of Mr. Cook's volumes, the preludes are iuclndMl 
in full. It is bellered that no leading artictea in any newspaper in 
England or America are so extensively copied by the press as the 
preludes of the Boston Monday Lectureship. Bachoije is intended 
to be a compact jirose sonnet, discoBsing current events from the 
religious point of view. 

The thirty lectures delivered in the second year of the lectureetiiii, 
wbloli was founded in ISTO, are comprised in the three volume* 
entitled " Biology," " Transcendentiiljam," and " Orthodox?." Tha _ 
results of the third year ot the tectnreship are embraced in the vol' I 
umeB entitled " Conscience," " Heredity, and " Marriage." Tho9» | 
ot the fourth year are summarized in tha books called " 
" SociallBm," now in press. It la understood that the present series | 
of lectures will make two more volumes, to be entitled " Culture " 
and "Miracles." 

Daring the third year ot the lectnreship, Mr, Cook gave air leo- 1 
tares in I4ew York City, besides speaking in most ot the prominent ■ 
cities of the North-eastern States. In the eeaaon at ISTh and IHT9^ J 
he conducted a Boston Monday-noon Lectureship and a New Yot*" 
Thursdayu^vening Lectureship at the same time. In his cunne i 
the preceding year in New York City, he had been introduced b 
presiding oUicecs like Professor HiUuicock, Dr. William AilamL, 
Frofessor Sciiaff, and William Cullen Bryant, and tlie autlic-ncea 
were estroordinariiy large. On the closing evening of his secoa^ 
course in New York, some two hundred people were turned awa^^ 
1, and the n- * — .i-i-.i-..„._ ■ 



discussed Mormoniam In Salt Lake City, and the Chinete queatioa 
is California. 

In the year ending Jnlv 4, ISTS, Mr. Cook delivered one hundred 
and fltty lectures; sixty in the East, ten o( them in New Vork Ci^, 
and sixty in the ^V'est; besides thirty new lectares in Boston, whlclt 
were pnbiiahed in tlmt city, New Xork, and London; issued threa 
volumes, one ot which is now In its siitecntb and another in in 
thirteenth edition; and travelled, on his lecture-trlpa, ten tbousanil 
Sve hundred milea. 

In the jrear ending July 4, 1879, he delivered one hundred anA _ 
slsty lecturesj sevenfy-two in the East, twen^ ot them In 
and ten In New York, seventy In Uie West, five in Coooda, 
Ctah, and eleven In California, of which five were in San Pii 
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Ho twice crosaed tlie continent In the last tour niontlis ol theeeBStin, 
and in the ?Bst nine inoDths baa travelled, on his lecture-trips, 
twelve thousand five, hundreii miles. In the former of those seasons 
he addressed large audiences in sixteen, and in the latter in seven- 
teen, college towna, ' 

It is worth noting that Mr. Cook has no church noc pntish work 
on bis hands, althoun^h he not infrequently speaka In a church on 
Sundara. Living opposite the £osUin Athenxnm Library, and 
using it as much as though it were hia own, the lecturer has found 
time, outside of uU his other work, to carry through the press, in 
three years, the eight volnmea of Monday Lectures, issued hy 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 

Jdr. Cook had a previous preparation of at least ten years' study, 
at home aud ahioitd, for the discussiou of the relations of Chris- 
tianity to the scienucs. 

" The New York Independent " owns the copyright of the present 
series of lectures, and sells the right of republicotion to other papers. 
There are now published, and have been for the lost two years, over 
one hundred thonsand newspaper copies of the Boston Monday 
Lectures aud preludes in full, and over three hundred thousand 
copies of the preludes and parts of the lectures. The Committee of 
the Boston Monday Lectureship reported in March last, that, at a 
moderate estimate, more than a milliou readers in the United States 
and Great Britain are reached weekly. 

In September, 1380, Mr. Cook intends U> suspend hia A 
lectures for a year, at least, and to seek opportunity for rest and 
study in England and Germany. 

FretldetU James McOOeh, Princeton College, in the Catholic PTeibj)te- 
Tian/or September, 1879. 

What in&uence I may have had on Mr. Cook, I do not know; but 
I am pleased to notice that ou intuition and several other subjects, 
he is promulgating to thousands the same views I had been thinkine 
out i^ my study, and propounding; to my studeuta, in Belfast and 
in Princeton. From scattered notices, I gather that he was born (in 
1838) and reared, and stili lives in his leisure days, la that reeion In 
which llie loveliest of American lakes, Lake Champlaiu ana Lalia 
George, lie embosomed among mngniflcent mountains. He was 
trained for college at Phillips Academy, under the great elasBieal 

teacher, Dr. Taylor ; was two years at Yale College, and t 

oi. iT^-,.nWi m.n,i.,n.;„„ „. .i.„ latter in 18(10, first in philosi . 

. .. _ . .... n joined Andover Theological .. 

ry, went through the regular three-years' course there, and lin- 
gered a year longer at that place, pondering deeply the relationB of 
soionao and rcli^on, which continued to be the theme of hia thon^tg 
and his study for the next ten years. At this stage he received 

much impulse from Professor Pe~'" ~' " '""' — ' *■" 

reason out and to defend his opin , .. _ 

principles from Sir William Hamilton and other loss _. 

of the Bcottish school. He spoke from time to time at religic... 
meetings, and woa for one year the pastor of a Congregational 
chnroh, hut never sought a settlement. In September, 1ST!, Tie went 
abroad, and studied for two years, under special directions from 
Tholnck, at Halle, Berlin, and Heidelberg ; and received a mighty 
Influence from Julius Midler of Halle, Dorner of Berlin, Kimo 
fTisuher of Heidelberg, and Hermann Lot^ta of Oottingen. He tlien 
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travelled for a time in Italy, 'Rgspt, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Swltll_ 
land, France, England, and Scotland. Betnming to Uie United 

States in IS7J, he took up liis Feaidence in BoHhin, and became a 
lecturer in New Bngland. on the Euljiect to trhich his studied bod 
heeu BO long directed, tlie relations of religion and science. For a 
time ho lectured at Amherat College; and, wbila doing so, hewu 
invited to conduct noon meetingB in Boston. 

Mr. Cook did not take up the work he has accomplished, as & 
trade, or by accident, or from imfinlsa; but for years ho had been 
preparing for it, and prepared for it by an overruling guidance. I 
regard Joseph Cook as a Heavennirdainod man. He conies at the 
St time; that is, at the time he is needed. He comes forth in Bos- 
doubtedly the most lite 

e at the great literary cities o( the v . 

even Edinburgh can match it. now that Ijondon ia drawing towards 
it and gathering up the inteliectnal yonth of Scotland. It has a 
character of its own in several respects. I have here to speak only 
o[ ia religious character. Half a century ago its Orthodoxy bail Bunk 
into Unitorianism — are-action against a formal Puritanism — led by 
Cbannioe, who adorned his bald system by hia high personal char- 
aclror and the eloquence of ills style. People could not long be sativ 
Bed by a negation, and Patkcrism followed ; and a conrulstvs life 
was thrown into the slceleton of natural retigjon by an a pHoH 
speculation, derived from the pretentious philosophies of Germany, 
in which the Absolute took the place of GinI, and untested intuition 
the place of the Bible. The movement culminated in Balph Waldo 
Emerson, a feebler but a more lovable Thomas Carlyle, — the one 
comhig out of a decaying Pnritanlsm, the other out of a decaving 
Covenanterism. But those who would mount to heaven in a balloon 
have sooner or later to come down to earth. The young men of 
Harvard College, led by their able president, have more t^te for 
the new physical science, with its developments, than for a viaionory 
metaphysics. Aa I remarked some time ago in a literary organ, 
tTnitarianlsm boa died, and ia laid out for decent burial. Mean' 
while there is a marked revival of Evangelism, and tlie Congrega- 
tional and Episcopal churches have as niucb thoughtful ueaa aad 
culture aa the Unitarians. Harvard now cares as little tor Units- 
rionlsm as it does for Evangelism — simply taking care (bat Ortho- 
doxy does not rule over its teaching. But the questjon arises. What 
Are our young men to believe in these daj's when Darwinism and 
Spcncerlam and Evolutionism are taught in our Joumals, in our 
schools, and in our colleges f To my knowledge, this question is oa 
anxiously pnt by Unit^an parents of the old school, wbo cling 
firmly to the great truths of natural religion, and to tbc Bible «s a 
teaclicr of tnorollty, as it is by the Orthodox, 

Such was the stato of thought and feeling, of belief and unbelief, 
of apprehensfon and of desire, when Josein Cook came to Boston 
without any llourish of trumpets preceding him. Kumbera wera 
prepared (^ welcome iiim as soon as they knew what tbe man was, 
and what ho was aiming at. Ortbodoxminlstcia, not very well ftbla 
tbemaelvea to wrestle with the new forms of infidelity, rejoiced in 
the appearance of one who bad as much power of eloquence M 
Parker, and vastly mora iicqiuiin lance with philosophy than tha 
mystic Emerson, and wlio seemed to know what truth and wlutt 
error there are in these doctrinea of development and heredity. The 
Iwst of the nnltaiiiuu, not knowing whither their sons were ^jft ins 
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■e pleased to And one who coald keep them from open infidelity. 



1, tired of old rationalism, whiuh they saw ti 



boldly and 

onsen ilenca 
lectured in 
days waa bo 
treet Church 
1S71I, to the 
oxcesa. In 

apread over 
Boston, he 



n pa 



all o 



r the 



to the I'acilic, alwaj^ drawin^ a large and approving i 
Some scieotitlc sciolists have thrown, out dToabta as t 

of liis knowludge, but have not been able to detect liim in i 

atatdtnent of iant. Hn Ui^litena and thuadera, throwing a, vivid light 
on a topic by an expreaaion or compariaon, or striking a priisuoipto- 
oua error aa by a bolt from heaveu. He ia not atraid tu discuss the 
moat al>3tra'^t, scientiflc, or philosophiu tbcniEa before a popular au- 
dience; he arreatB bis hearers first by his eamestnesa, tlien by Ahs 
clearness ol bis eKpoaition, and fixes the yrbolo lu the mind by the 
earnestness of his moral purpose. 

Ren. Profetsor A. P. Peabodj/,o/ Ilaniard University, in the 
/iirftpeudeiit. 

Joseph Cook fa a phonouienon to be accounted for. No othet 
American orator has done what he has done, or nay thing like itj 
and, prior to the experiment, no voice would have been bold enough 
to predict lla succesa. 

We reviewed Mr. Cook's "Lectures on BioIoct" with unquall- 
tieil pr.tise. In the present volume we find tokens of the same 
geniua, the aame intensity of feeling, the same lightning flashea ol 
impassioned eloquence, the same viae-like hold on the rapt attention 
and absorbing interest of his bearers and readers. V/e are sure that 
WB are unbiased by the change of subject; (or, though we disaent 
from some of the di^mas which the author recognizes In paaaing, 
there is hardly one of his consecutive trains of thought In which we 
are not In harmony with him, or one of his skkmishea in which oni 
lyinpathies are not wholly on his side. 

Eee. Dr. Thomat Hill, Ex-Preaident of Harvard Univenitg, in tha 
Christ iaa Rei/ister. 

These lectures ore crowded ao full of knowledge, of thought, ol 
BTEument, illiimlned with such pass^^s oC eloquence and power, 
apioed BO fn^quontly with deep-outling though good-natured irony, 
that I could make no abstract from them without utterly mutjlat- 
Ingthem. 

Pro/eisor Francis Bowen, Harmrd Universit'j. 

I do not know of any work on conscience in which the true 
theory uf ethica ia so clearly and forcibly presented, together with 
the lo^caL inferences from it in support of the great tratlia of r» 
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The PrIncsCon Reviea. 
Mr. Cook haa already become fajnona; and I .._ 

amOQK the chiet works that have, and we may say justly, made U 
BO. Tlieii celelirily ia due partly to the place and clrcurDstanc ~ 
their delivery, but Mtill more to their inherent power, without w 
no adventltiouH aids i? ould bare lifteil them Into tbe deserved pi 
neuce they have attained. . . . Mr. Cook is a great maater c 
sta. . . . The lecture on the Atonement is geilBraUy juBt, h___ 
nnanawerahlo. . . . We think, on tbe whole, that Sir. Cook ■] 
Biijgnlar justness of view in his manner of treatii^ the me 
ciilC and perplexiiiic themcd; for example, God in natural li 
the Trinity. 

Bo^on Dally Adofrtiter. 
At high noon on Monday, Trenjont Temple was packed to auflo- 
-'"'-n and overflowing, although five thousand people were ii "' 
1.. „, 4.i.„ g hour. The Temple a—"' 



Tabernacle 
chiefly of n 
dreds of p 



IS well known in the tcarned. profess 



! consisted 



(Vendell 



Phillips, Edward Everett Hale, Sronson Alcott, and many other 

-lu . -_. ~tt on the platform. No better proof than 

ue could hai 



citizens of 

character of the 

Cook's popularity as 



the platform. Ho better proof tL„ 

luldhave been desired to show that Mr. 

lecturer is not confined to the evangelical 



denomlnaUonH. (Feb. T.) 

It la not often that Qoaton people honor a pahlic lectnrer so much 
as to crowd to hear him at the noon-tide of a week-day; and. when 
it does this month after month, the fact is proof positlvo that lila 
Bnbject ia one of eugroEslng Interest. Mr. Cook, perhaps more Uum 
any gentleman in the lecture-field tbe past few years, has been so 
honored. (Feb. Ii.) 

The Indepfndent. 

We know of no man that is doln^; more to-day to show tbe 
BonablenesB of Cliriatianity, and the uureasonablenesa o' 
nor do we know of any one wha is doing it wiOi such 
tolerance yet dramatic mtensity. 

FrofigaoT Borden P. flotone, nf Boston UnivfrAity, In I 
4ftiimoon. 
In the chapters on the theories of life, these discussions are. in 
many reiipects, models of nrgument; and the descriptions of tha 
facts under discussion are often nnri railed for both scientific BK»ot- 
ness and rhetorical adequacy of lanKusge. In the present stAti 
the debate there Is no better maoiialof Iba argument tbon tbe W- 
in hand. The emptiness nf the mechanical explanation of lits ii 
never more clearly shown. 

Tlis BibUotfieca Sacra. 

There is no other work on biology, there Is no other work on tL- 

ulogy, with which this volume of lectures can troll bq compared; It 

Is a book that no biologist, whether im origii-atot or » mere middle- 

1 in science, would ever have written. Traversinir a verv wlda 

1, cutting rlffht across the territories of rival spei 
IS not one important scientific mlsstaleinent, either of fKt 
theory. Not only tbe jiro positions, but the dates, the referenoea. r 
-".mes, and the histories of scientitlc discoveries and apaonlkfir 
_.a presented as they are fontui In the sources wbenea tbt^ 
takea, or, at least, vrtlh only verbal and — ' ■■ 
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The Eclectic ilagazine. 

It may be said nnqaQlifiedlj that the palpit has never bron^lit 

inch comprehensivDnesa and jireclaion of Imowledge, combined with 

Hucb logical and Iiterac7 skill, to tile diacnssion of the questions 

raised by the Hupposed tendency ot biological discovery. 

The Advanee, Chteago, 

This Boston Lectureahip is altogether unique in the renent history 

of popular exposition at abstnise themes. One has to go back to ths 

Ume ol Peter Abelatd, of the Univarslty ot Paris, for a parallel to tt. 
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Bev. B. Payne Smith, Dean of CarLUrhvnj, 

The lectures are remarkably eloquent, vigorous, and powerFnl, 

and DO one could read them without great bcneftC. They deal nith 

very important questions, and aie a valuable contribution towards 

solving many of tho di£Bculties which at this time trouble many 

Ken. Dr. Aliens, the College, Segent's Park, 
These lectnres discuss some ot the moat vital qnestions ot the- 
ology, and examine tho views or writings of Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, and others. They ore creatine a great sensation in Boston, 
vrhere they have been delivered, anil are wonderful specimens ol 
shrewd, clear, and vigorous thinking. They are moreover, largely 
illnstrative, and have a fine vein of poetxy running through tbtmi. 
The lectures on the Triuity are capitally written; and, though wa 
are not prepared to accept all Mr. Cook's statements, the leoturea, 
aa a whole, are admirable. A dozen such liKiturea have not been 
published tor many a day- 
flee. Alexander Rideigh, D.D., of London. 
The lectures are in every way of a high order. They are pro- 
found and yet clear, extremely forcible in some of their porta, yet, 
I think, always fair, and as full of sympathy with what Is properly 
and purely human as ol reverence tor what is undoubtedly oiviue. 

Bev. John Jer, D.D,, of Qlasgovi. 
Hy conviction is, that they are specially Stted for the time, and 
likely above all to he useful to thoughtful minds engaged in seeking 
a footing amid the quicksands of doubt. There is a fresbness, ■ ' 
power, and a felt sineeiity, in tho way in which they deal with tba 
ingrossing questions ot our time, and, inde^, ot all time, which 
should commend them to earnest spirits which feel that there luoat 
' a God and a soul, and some way ot bringing them together, and 
' ' ' ' ' ' ' aiid the negation ' " ' "" 

^, q£ mee — „ __..„ - 

make himself aoqualnted 

a pnbllo 
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Rev. O. II. SpuTseon, 
These Bie very won<lerfiil lectures. We blesa QoA for Taisine up 
Buoh a chamjiion for liis truth aa Joseph Cook. Few conld l!un» 
donn Tlieodore Parker, and all tbat race of misbellerers, as Mr. 
Cook haa done. He has stronff convictions, the courage of liis coo- 
viotioDS, and force to support his courage. In reasoiiiug, the infliicl 
part; have here met their match. We kuow of no other man one- 
half BO well qualified for the peculiar service of eiploding the pre- 
tensions of moderu science sa this great prenclier iu whom Boston Is 
rejotclng. Some men shrink from this spiritual wild-boat hunting^ 
bnt Mr. Cook ia as happy in it as he is expert. May his arm be 
Btrengthened h; the liord of bostsi 

London Quarlerli/ Ilsi<iew. 
For searching philosophical analysis, for keen and merciless logiCi 
{or dogmatic assertion of eternal truth in Ibe august name of science 
nuch aa flUa the sonl to Its foundatjooa, for wfflely diversilled and 
most apt illustratioiis drawn from a wide field of reading and obser- 
vation, ^or true iHictlu feeling, fur a pathos without any mixture of 
Beutiment-olity, for candor, for moral elevatiou. and for noble loyalty 
to those great Christian verities which the author affirms and vindt 
cat«s, wonderful lectures stand forth alone amidst the contemporary 
literature of the class to which tbey beloug. 

The British Quarlsrly flsuicio, 
Mr. Cook is a man of wide reading, tenacious memory. acnt« dis- 
crimination, and great power of popular espoaition. Nothing detei* 
him. He plungea in medial res, however abstroae the speculaUon, 
and his ligor and Are carry all before them. He has intuitive gonhu 
fur pricking wind-bags, and for reducing ovor-sanguino and exae- 
gerateil h^potbeaes to their exact value. He baa called a halt fii 
many an inii>etuoua march of science, and exposed a fundamental 
fallacy in many a triimiphant argument. 

Tlie London Speclalor, 
Vigorous and snggestive; interesting from the glimpses they give 
of the present pbases of speculation in what is emphaticall; tba 
most tboughtftif community in the United States. 

ProfeiBur SchSberletn, GSlUngen UhlverMy, Oerman;/. 

I admired the rhetorical power witli which, before a large, mixed 

audience, the speaker knew how to handle the dilBcult topic of 

iiiotogy, and to cause the teachings of German phiioaophuts and 

theologians to be respected. 

Frofiaaor XJlrici, UniveTsily ofllalle, Germany. 
His object is the foundation of a new and true metaphysics, rest- 
ing on a biological liaais; tbat is, the proof of the truth of phiio- 
Bopbical theism, and of the fuudamentat Ideas of Christianity. 
These intentloua he carries out with a full, and occasionally with m 
lO full, application of hia eminent oratorical talent, and with g«Bk 
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